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NOTICE. 


It is requested that any errors or omissions detected in this hook# 
may he brought to the notice of the Secret.ih'j to the Boabd op 
Revenue (Settlement Depabtment), Chepauk, Madras. Addi¬ 
tional information on any matter connected with the subjects dealt 
with in the Manual would also be gratefully received, especially if 
such notes are the result of personal knowledge or observation. 



PBEFACE TO VOLUME I. 


The greater part of this volume was written in 1884-87, 
hut for want of books of reference in South Canara, I was 
unable to take up the History chapter until I went on fur¬ 
lough to England in 1889-90. After my return to India, I 
found no time, amidst the pressure of other duties, to com¬ 
pile the statistical chapters, which had necessarily been left 
to the last, and in 1892 it was decided that Volume II, which 
is to be devoted to statistics, should be undertaken in con¬ 
nection with the revision of the other District Manuals, which 
is now in progress. 

In the compilation of this portion of the Manual, I have 
had the advantage of the use of note-books left by the late 
Messrs. Hebbert and Spencer of the Madras Civil Service, 
who had successively been entrusted with the work, but 
neither of whom had been able to carry it through; and I take 
this opportunity of thanking the many officials and residents 
of South Canara who so willingly gave me any information 
I asked for, notably in connection with the chapter on The 
People. My special acknowledgments are due to Mr. J. C. 
Fernandez, e.a., m.l., now District Munsiff of Shiyali, who 
afforded me much assistance in the compilation and arrange¬ 
ment of materials for chapters I, IV and V. I have also 
freely availed myself of extracts from an article on Canara 
contributed to Fraser's Magazine by Mr. M. J. Walhouse, 
who was for many years District and Sessions Judge of 
Mangalore. The information in the chapter on Population 
has been largely added to by Mr. H. A. Stuart from .notes 
taken for the Census of 1891. 




VI 


PREFACE. 


Surgeon-Major W. A. Lee was kind enough to write for 
me «• Medico-topographical and Statistical chapter, but 
under the scheme for the revised edition of the District 
Manuals this subject is to be dealt with in the second or 
statistical volume. I have consequently been unable to 
secure its appearance in this volume. 

J. S. 
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CANARA DISTRICT MANUAL 


- . 

CHArTER I. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE DISTRICT. 


Situation — Boundaries—Area—Latitude and longitude—Name of the district — OHAP I 

Sub-divisions—Coast survey—General appearance—Mountains—Rivers Gjcnfrai. 

Roads—Forests—Flora—Filices— Fauna— Wild animals—Domestic animals— Description. 

Reptiles—Tnsects—Birds—Fishes—Geology and mineralogy. _ 

The district of South Canara is situated on the western coast of Situation. 
India, half way between Bombay and Capo Comorin, and is the 
most northerly of the districts belonging to the Madras Presidency 
which oooupy the western portion of the peninsula of India. It 
is a broken, low plateau or table-land, which spreads from the foot 
of the Western Ghauts of Mysore and Coorg to the sea and forms 
a long'and narrow strip of country, cutting off the semi-inde- 
pondent state of Mysore from all communication with the coast. 

A fow of the northernmost islands of the Laccadive group, known 
as the Amindivis, are also attached to the district. 

The distriot is bounded on the north by North Canara (Bom- Boundaries, 
bay Presidency), on the south by Malabar, on the east by Mysore 
and Coorg, and on the_west by the Indian Ooean. 

It is 150 miles in length, about 25 miles broad in its nar¬ 
rowest, and 50 miles in its widest part. 

It lies between 12° 4' 15" and 13° 68' 30" north latitude Latitude and 
and 74° 43' 26" and 75° 44' 81" east longitude. The latitude of lon K itude - 
Mangalore, the chief town of South Canara, is one of the two most 
important points in India. It is at the extreme end of the arc of 
parallol whioh crosses the peninsula of India in latitude 13° from 
Madras to Mangalore, passing through Bangalore midway. 

This arc 1 is of Bpeoial interest, becauso it is situated much 
nearer to the Equator than any similar aro that has been as yet 
measured on any part of the globe. Its length is 360 miles: old 
maps used to make the distance 400 miles, an important difference 
of 40 miles. 


1 Markham’s Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 
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CHAP. I. 

General 

Description. 

Name of tbo 
district. 


Bub-divisions. 


The name of the district, Canara, Kannada or Karndta is 
derived according to Caldwell 3 from two old Dravidian words 
kdr, black, and nddu, country, referring to the blaok cotton soil 
of the southern plateau of the Decoan where the early Oanarese 
kingdoms were. Gradually the name Karndta spread to all the 
countries under the domination of the rulers of Karndta, and 
was corrupted into Kannada, whenoe the English name Canara, 
which is now confined to the western coast. 

A more appropriate name might have been Tuluva, as the 
larger portion of the district is made up of the old -country of 
Tuluva, which has a language of its own called Tulu. The 
northern portion, including the taluk of Cqpndapoor and part of 
UTlipi, belonged to ‘ Haiga,’ where, probably owing to its closer 
connection with the ruling Oanarese-speaking people above the 
ghauts, Oanarese is spoken by all Hindu oastes, while Malaydlara 
is the language of the portion of the district south of the Paiswani 
or Chandragiri river in the Kdsaragdd taluk, whioh only came 
under Oanarese rule in comparatively recent times. 

The name ITaiga appears to be derived from the Oanarese 
Kam and Hai (a corrupted form of the same word) meaning 
snake, so that Haiga or Haviga really means the land of snakes. 
This derivation is supported by the faot that the Canara coast 
was known in olden times as Ahi-Kshttra, a literal Sanskrit 
rendering of the Oanarese Haiga or snake land. 

The name Tuluva, in the opinion of some, is derived from a Tulu 
word meaning mild, humble, meek, and is supposed to denote 
the quiet and peaceful character of tbo inhabitants ; but this is 
probably a mistake. The word * Tulu,’ meaning mild, is not in 
common use, and though the Tulu people are mild and peaceable, 
as a rule, they are not markedly more so than their neighbours, 
and there have been times when they have given trouble enough. 
According to the ‘ K^ralolpatti,’ the name comes from that of 
one of the Perum&ls of Kerala who_ fixed his residence in the 
northern portion of his dominions just before its separation from 
Kerala and who was called ‘ Tulubhan Perum&l.’ 

For administrative purposes, South Canara is divided into five 
taluks, viz., Coondapoor, Udipi, Mangalore (inclusive of the 
Amiudivi Islands), Kdsaragdd and Uppinangadi. The taluks are 
further sub-divided into MaganSs or collections of villages, and 
these again into grdmas or villages, of whioh there are 1,277 in 
the district, including two towns. 


* Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, Introduction, p. 34, 
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Taluk. 

Area in 


Designation and bead- 

square 

Fopulation, 

quarter station of Revenue 


miles. 


Divisional Officers. 

1. Mangalore 

620 

278,908 

Assistant Collector (Manga- 

2. Udipi .. 

787 

263,717 

love). 

) Head Assistant Collector 

3. Goondapoor .. 

512 

120,268 

j (Cooudapoor). 

4. KAsarag6d 

1,032 

280,659 

1 General Duty Deputy Collec- 

6. Uppinangadi.. 

951 

118,807 

[ tor (Putttir). 

Total . . 

3,902 

1,062,359 



To this must be added the four islands of the Amindivi group 
of the Laocadives with a population of 3,722 under a resident Sub- 
Magistrate. 

North and South Oanara formed one district under the Madras 
Government prior to the year 1860, when they were separated into 
the above-named two divisions. This separation was followed in 
1862 by the transfer of North Oanara, with the exception of the 
Goondapoor taluk, to the Presidency of Bombay on account of 
its close trade connection with the latter. 

The coast line of South Oanara oommences a few miles south 
of Bhatkal in North Oanara. The coast is indented by numerous 
creeks and bays formed by the estuaries of rivers, which, taking 
their rise among the hill ranges of the Western Ghauts, run from 
east to west and flow into the Arabian Sea. Tho coast line is low 
and sandy with broken and rugged rocks cropping up in places, 
but the oountry near the seaboard is well planted with cocoanut 
trees. 

The coast has been surveyed by the Marine Department and 
the following results have been arrrived at: 5 

“ Shirhr, in latitude 13° 56' N., longitude 74° 35' E., is now an 
“ insignificant place, but its ruins point it out as having been once 
“ a large town. It is the northernmost port under the Madras 
“ Government. It is 3 or 4 miles south-east of Bhatoal in North 
“ Oanara and a little way to the oast of Hadi Point. Hadi 
“ Point is miles north-west by north of Beidoor Head. The 
“ space between them is studded with dangerous rooks. One white 
“rock, just above water, bears south-west by south 24 miles from 
“ Hadi Point, and 2 miles south of the single rook are two white 
“ rooks close together above water. Between these and Beidoor 
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3 Madras Manual of Administration, vol. ii. &pp. xiii, 
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“ Head and south of that headland there are numerous others, 
“ which, extending out to the depth of 7 fathoms water, make 
“ this coast unsafe to approach under 10 fathoms. Beidoor river 
“ and town are on the east side of Beidoor Head, which is a piece 
“ of table-land jutting into the sea, and running back for some 
“ distance inland. The river is only fit for small boats, and the 
“scattered rocks off it make it unsafe to approach. From the 
“ Ooondapoor Sandy Point, which is 3 miles north-west by north 
“ of that river mouth, and was formerly called Barsalore Point, the 
“sandy ooast runs north by west | west 12 miles to Beidoor 
“Head; at 5 miles south of which there are some dangerous 
“ rooks awash, in 6 and 7 fathoms at low water, situated 3 miles 
“ from the shore. To the west and north-west of Beidoor are 
“ other rooks in even deeper water, which render this part of the 
“coast dangerous, and it is prudent to give them a wide berth. 
“ The land near this part of the ooast shows in detaohed pioces of 
table-land, most easily recognized as such in the morning, when 
“ the mist hangs in the valleys. Scattered here and there are small 
“ round hills of about equal height. The mountains of Bednore or 
“ Nugger come dose to the sea about here, being only 6 miles off, 
“and have some peaks more than 3,000 feet high; Yeljita (loodda, 
“the south one, 2,950 feet above the sea, is a sharp poak, at 7 
“ miles to east of Beidoor Head, and very conspicuous to a vossel 
“ coming from the north. Barsalore Peak is a round mountain, 
“ 3,600 foot above, and 9 milos from tho sea; but having the high 
“ chain of the Bednore mountains for its base, does not show muoh 
“ above them, oxcept at a distance from land. Kollur Goodda, or 
“ Codasahy&dry Parwat, 4,400 feet above the level of the sea, is a 
“ fine sugar-loaf peak, 17 miles north-east £ north of Ooondapoor. 
“ It was styled by early navigators false Barsalore Peak, from the 
“ fact of its being frequently mistaken for the peak of that name, 
‘‘ whioh is 8 miles further to the west-north-west and only visible at 
‘‘ a great distance from land ; for other peaks, intervening between 
“it and the sea, hide Barsalore Peak, whereas Kollur Goodda 
“ is distinct, being perfectly isolated, but it disappears behind tho 
“ others when bearing to the south of east. From Mangalore to 
“ Ooondapoor the whole coast is sandy, with cocoanut trees, with 
“ the exception of Soortacull little rooky point, and the Caup bat- 
“ tery rocks; at the back of the trees the hills rise gradually 
“ toward# the base of the mountains. 

“ Ooondapoor river, in latitude 13° 38' N., longitude 74° 39' E., 
“ lies to the south-south-east of Barsalore Point, and is 18 miles 
“ north of Deria Bahaudur Ghur. It is now a place of oonsid- 
“ erable trade. A reef of rooks, on whioh the sea breaks, lies 
“ at 2 miles to the west of the river entrance. The rocks off it 
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“ afford a little shelter to small coasters from north-westers, but 
“ these vessels generally run into the river at high water. At the 
“ distance of 2 miles north-north-west of the entrance is a small 
“ rocky point; and 1 mile further north-west is a sandy cape 
“ (formerly called Barsalore Point), off both of which patches of 
“ rooks extend into 5 fathoms water. This river is only navigable 
“ by boats and small vessels; and the shore here should not be 
“approached under 9 fathoms in a large ship. Barcore, called 
“ also Hangarkatta, is a small river port, about midway between 
“ Ooondapoor and Deria Bahaudur Ghur. 

“The Saint Mary Isles extend from latitude 13° 27' to 13° 20' 
“ N., the outermost of the range being 2| miles distant from the 
“ shore, with a channel with 2 and 3 fathoms irregular - soundings 
“ between them and the main, but safe only for boats. Some of 
“ them may be seen 3 or leagues from the deck; the others are 
“ low, nearly even with the water’s edge. They are in one with 
“ Barsalore Peak bearing north by east ± east and some of 
“ them are long, flat islets, particularly the southernmost. Deria 
“ Bahaudur Ghur, in latitude 13° 20' N., longitude 74° 41' E., 
“ about 18 miles to the south by east of Ooondapoor, and bearing 
“ north by east 8^ miles from Moolky llooks, is the highest and 
“ middle one of tho three islands generally called Saint Mary 
“ Isles, and its highest part is 70 feet above the sea. These islands 
“ are basaltic, and in some parts have long grass and creepers. 
“ The north, a separate island, which is nearly 3 miles north-north- 
“west of Deria Bahaudur Ghur, has ooooanut trees on it, and 
“ water is obtainable by digging. There are rocks midway be- 
“ tween these islands and scattered about to the north of them. 
“ Rooks awash extend 1 mile to west of the ooooanut island, and 
“ another patch at the distance of 2 miles north-wost of it; whilst 
“ to the north there are other rocks until abreast of Barcore river. 
“ A ship should not approach this part under 8 fathoms by day in 
“ working up the coast, or 12 fathoms by night; in running down 
“coast, it is prudent not to come under 15 fathoms. To small 
“coasting vessels excellent shelter is afforded from north-west 
“ winds between Deria Bahaudur Ghur and the sandy shore 
“ abreast; the passage in is close round the south end of these 
“ three islands, and the anchorage is in 3 fathoms at lower water, 
‘‘sand and mud bottom, with the highest part of Deria bearing 
“north-west. The sandy shore abreast of these isles is the point 
“ of Malpe river, inside of which stands the little port of Udia- 
“war, not far from the town of TJdipi, one of the German mis- 
“ sionary stations, numerous along this coast. 

“The Moolky or Prijneira Rocks,.in latitude 13° 12' N., longi* 
“ tude 74° 40' E. (nearly 3 leagues to the south of Deria Bahaudur 
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“ Ghur), bear from Mangalore light-house north-north-west £ 
“ west 22 miles; they are situated 4 miles from the mainland, 
“ are of black basalt, elevated in parts, 40 feet above the sea, and 
“ may be seen 9 or 10 miles from a ship’s deck. On their east 
“ side the bottom is saud and broken shells, which is not good 
“ holding ground, otherwise a vessel in extremity might anchor to 
“leeward of them in a west gale. The channel between them and 
“ the main is perfectly safe, but contracted to a breadth of 2 miles 
“ on the north by the Oaup Books, whioh are above and below 
“ water, 3 miles to the north-east of the Primeira, and there is a 
“ detached rook out in 4 fathoms 3 miles due east of them, off the 
“small hill of Utchila Goodda, whioh hill is on the shore 20 
“ miles north by west i west from Mangalore light-house. Caup 
“ battery, 2 miles north by west of Utchila, is an old rock fortifi- 
“ cation on the sandy shore, and from this the outermost Oaup 
“ Bocks hear west by north 1 i miles. There is an old temple, called 
“ Coonajur Goodda, within a fort on an isolated hill, 280 feet high, 
“ a good landmark, 4 miles north-east of Caup battery. At the 
“ distance of 4 miles north by east from the Moolky Bocks, is a patch 
“ of dangerous rocks awash; they lie out in 5 fathoms, with Coon- 
“ jaur Goodda bearing east, and they are 1J miles to the south-west 
“ of a solitary black rock standing out of the water, midway between 
“ Oaup Rocks and the south islet of the Deria Bahaudur Ghur group. 

“ Mangalore, or Codiyaul Bunder, in latitude 12 s 52' N., 
“ longitude 74° 49 £' E., is the chief town in the province of 
“ Cunara, and a place of large trade. The light-house is on high 
“ground, 11 miles east-north-east of the river entrance, and 240 
“ feet above the sea. The town is very large, and on the north 
“ and east side of the river, which is navigable for boats for many 
“ miles up to Bantval, a large town. The bar has only 6 or 
“ 7 feet on it at low spring tides, so that only small vessels can 
“ enter; Arab vessels of 150 tons manage to get in at high 
“ springs, hut the larger Buggalahs, whioh bring horses from the 
“ Persian Gulf, are compelled to lie out in the roadstead. The 
“ houses and trees on the elevated plateau by Mangalore light- 
“ house unmistakably point it out. Barn Hill, 16 miles to south- 
“ east of it, is also a good mark. The Ass’s Ears, or Conijadacull, 
“ 17 miles north-east of Mangalore, is a rugged, double peaked 
“hill, of lime-stone, 1,100 feet above the sea, rising almost verti- 
“ cally from the low country, but is in many views only just 
“ visible from seaward above the tops of intervening flat hills, 
“Mount Hyder, or Kudre Mukh (the horse’s face), 30 miles 
“ north-east by east of Mangalore, is a magnificent peak, 6,000 
“feet above the sea, abruptly terminating on the south, when 
“ viewed from the west. It is the south-west extreme of the 
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“Nagger, or Bednore district, of the province of Mysore, and 
“ beyond it the ghauts recede much to the east; the hills at 
“ the back of Mangalore are undulating, and separated from each 
“ other by valleys through which rivers run from the mountains. 
“ A fixed dioptric fourth order light on a white tower is exhibited 
“ on the hill at the back of the town, at an elevation of 240 feet, 
“ and may be seen in clear weather 14 miles, but in the hazy 
‘‘weather of March and April only 10 or 11 miles. On thelight- 
“ house hill there are houses and trees, which form conspicuous 
“ marks in the day-time. It is high water on full and change 
“between 10 and 11 hours; ordinary springs rise 6 feet, neaps 8 
“ and 4 feet. Night tides are higher than day tides in the fine 
“ season. The most convenient anchorage for communicating 
“ with the river is with the light-house east-north-east to north- 
“ east in 4i fathoms low water, muddy bottom. In case of a 
“ north-wester (which breezes prevail herein the aftornoon between 
“ February and May), boats can conveniently come at high water 
“ out of the Gurupura mouth, 2 miles north of the Mangalore 
“ entrance. Approaching Mangalore from the north, caution is 
“ necessary to avoid the Saint Mary Isles and Moolky Rocks, the 
“ latter being in the lino of 9 fathoms. It must also be remem- 
“bered that this is a projecting part of the coast. The bank on 
“ which a ship may got soundings extends nearly 40 miles of 
“ Mangalore; there being a depth of 10 fathoms at 10 miles 
“ off shore, 20 fathoms at 10 miles, and 30 fathoms at 18 miles 
“ all muddy bottom, between Mangalore and Mount Delly. 
“ Above the latitude of Mangalore these depths are found much 
“ further off shore. Abreast of Barcore and Coondapoor, 30 
“ fathoms, is found more than 30 miles from land, and soundings 
“ of between 20 and 30 fathoms occupy a flat, 17 miles broad east 
“ and west, between the latitudes of Saint Mary Isles and Pigeon 
“ Island. At depths greater than 30 fathoms on this part of the 
“ coast the bottom is generally sand or rock. Soortacull is a small 
“ point with a temple on it, about 150 feet above the sea, bearing 
“ north by west 9 miles from Mangalore river mouth. The inter- 
“ mediate shore is straight, sandy, and well planted with cocoanut 
‘‘ trees. Moolky river entrance is 4 miles to north of Soortaoull, 
“ on the same bearing, and is nearly 10 miles to south-east of the 
“ Primeira or Moolky Rocks. From Mangalore, the direction of 
“the coast is south-south-east, 18 leagues to Mount Delly; the 
“ land near the sea is generally low and woody, particularly to 
“ the south of Barn Hill, or Posody Goompey, which is a sloping 
“ mount, nearly level on the summit, 1,000 feet high, situated a 
“ little inland, in latitude 12° 40£' N., longitude 75° O’ E., and 5£ 
“ leagues distant on a south-east bearing from Mangalore. About 
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“ 7 leagues to the south of this hill, at nearly an equal distanoe 
“ from Mount Delly, 3 miles inland, stands another mount, in 
“ latitude 12° 23' N., 500 feet high, oalled Mount Formosa. 
“ There are other hills farther from the sea, and 2,800 feet above the 
“ level of the sea. In passing along this part of the coast there is 
“ no danger, the depths decreasing regularly towards the shore to 
“7 or 8 fathoms, about 3 miles off. A ship in working may 
“ stand into 7 or 8 fathoms, soft ground, when the weather is fine. 
“ Between Mangalore and Bekal, there are three considerable 
“streams—Manjeswar, Coombla, and K&saragdd—all reckoned 
“ among the minor ports of Madras. The bars of these rivers 
“ change evory year, and a native pilot is necessary. 

“ Bekal fort, in latitude 12° 23' N., longitude 75° 1' E., oovor- 
“ ing the whole extont of a small promontory 130 feet high, bears 
“ from Delly little cape north-north-west 25 miles. There is a 
“ travellers’ bungalow among trees to the north of the fort. 
“ Rather more than 1^ miles to north-west of this fort is a reef of 
“ rocks, on which the sea breaks, having 4 fathoms close to it. 
“ This reef is about £ mile to the south-west of another little rooky 
“ cape. The coast from B6kal to Mangalore is all sand, fringed 
“ with cocoannt trees, with the exception of the little rocky points 
“ mentioned above. The land at the back rises gradually from 
“ the sea, until at 5 miles distance there is a table-land nearly 
“ 400 feet high, intersected by rivers every 6th or 7th mile. To 
“ east of Bdkal and Hosdroog, a spur of the ghauts, of considerable 
“ elevation, roaohes towards the coast. To the north of this the 
“ highland recedes and is not often visible.” 

To convey a vivid impression of the general appearanoo of the 
country, it seems hardly possible to do better than transcribe the 
opening paragraphs of an article contributed some years ago to 
Fraser’s Magazine by Mr. Walhouse, formerly District Judge of 
South Oanara; 

“ It is difficult to imagine a wider contrast than exists between 
“the eastern and western ooasts of the Indian peninsula. The 
“ general aspeot of the former is a long barren sandy shore, 
“stretching monotonously away till fading in the heat haze, and 
“ only redeemed from utter dreariness by the heavy surf that 
“ advances in three swelling lines, one after the other, each rising 
“higher, and hollowing its foamy orest more darkly as it nears 
“ the beach, on which it bursts with a roar deeper and more sus- 
“ tained than any heard by Homer. But there is no shade—no 
“ refuge; the tropical sun beats burningly upon the treeless inter- 
“minable sand bank, and for mile after mile no rock or cliff 
“interrupts the sameness of barren beach and breaking water. 
“Very different is the western coast. From Cape Comorin 
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“upwards it presents a continually varying panorama of grand or 
“ picturesque scenery. Sometimes high ranges, rising far inland 
“ and lifting their peaks and blue wavy outline above belts of cloud, 
“ or sometimes approaching nearer, and disclosing their forests 
“ and precipices, and throwing out spurs that dip their rocky feet 
“ in the waves. Where the mountains retreat inland, a flat and 
“ fertile region is left between them and the sea,—once doubtless 
“ beneath the water; for as the ancients knew that Egypt was 
“ the gift of Nile, so the natives regard this tract as won from the 
“ sea, and say that the demigod Parashu It tuna asked the ocean 
“ deity Yaruna to give him land from his domain as far as he 
“ could fling his parashu or battle axe. ‘ Be it so ’ was the answer ; 
“ on which the hero, standing by N&ssick, hurled bis axe 300 
‘‘ miles from north to south, when the sea retreated from the 
“ track over which it had fled, and the region termed Kerala was 
“ left bare, now forming the sea-board territory of Travancore, 
“ Malabar and Canara. 

“ To the ship sailing fast, tho shore presents an ever varying 
“ outline, generally a dark serried bolt of cocoa-trees, whose roots 
“ are washed by the waves, divided at frequent intervals by the 
“ gleaming mouths of broad rivers. Rocky headlands, seldom 
“ uncrowned with old fort or white pagoda, jut out, forming a 
“ suooession of winding bays where tho long narrow Ashing boats 
“ are busy and tho awkward looking pattimars or native vessels, 
“ with their tilted sterns and sloping masts, arc lying at anchor, 
“Now and then large towns can be discerned embowered amongst 
“ooeoa groves and bananas; and farther inland knolls and tree- 
“ clad eminences are dotted about, and beyond them long rolling 
“ upland plains, bright green during the rains, whitening when 
“ the grass is ripe, extend far away. For four months in the year 
“ the south-west monsoon deluges all this region, and earth and 
“ air are steeped in moisture. Hence, while trees are comparatively 
“rare and grateful objects on the other coast,here foliage abounds 
“ and chequers the surface with green even during tho hot dry 
“ months, when vegetation is inconceivably burnt up. The soil of 
“ all this country is principally latorite, a stiff deep* red clay often 
“ seamed with white and yellow layers ; when exposed to the atmos- 
“ phere, the surface, from the iron it contains, solidifies into black 
“ rough rock ; it can be dug out and cut into blocks, which soon 
“ harden, and are the universally used and very durable building 
“ material. Great masses of gneiss and granite are frequently 
“ embedded in it, and, becoming denuded by time and weather, 
“ crop up from the surface and strew the tops and sides of the hills 
“ with fantastio boulders. A special feature in the aspect of the 
“ country is a flatness uniform, yet infinitely diversified. Once it 
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CHAP. I. “ was the floor of an ooean, but now worn and furrowed by 
General “ millenniums of monsoons into net-works of river basins, valleys 
Description. j( au q h 0 H 0WS; varied with bills, ridges and elevated plains, all 
General “ flattened at the same general level, and bounded by abrupt wall- 
appearance. «While traversing any wide plain, one may suddenly 
“ encounter a deep ravine, opening as it were beneath one’s feet, 
“ that, beginning with a mere gash in the surface, widens, as it 
“ goes winding on, till it joins some broader valley. Under its 
“ black oraggy rims the upper slopes are studded with easkew-nut 
“ trees, loaded in the hot season with large red and yellow apples 
“ from tho ends of which the edible nut curiously projects. 
“ Beneath, amidst fallen blocks and an undergrowth bristling 
“ with enormous thorns, tire graceful climbing fern Lygodium 
“ scandens, edged, like point lace with delicate seeding, twines 
“upward hop-fashion, and the splendid clusters of the Gloriosa 
“ sujicrba grow abundantly. Lower down, the sides of the ravine 
“ arc bordered with close set plantations of cocoa and areca nut treos, 
“ interspersed with palmyras and Talipats lifting up the enormous 
“ green fans of their leaves, and, stateliest of all the tribe, the 
“ smooth-trunked sago palm raises high its head, whence droop 
“ the long streamers of its quivering leaves and the immense 
“ clusters of its grape-like seeds. Between the forest of tall slen- 
“ dor stems grow bananas, and popper vines climb np anything 
“ that gives support. Copious springs invariably issuo from the 
“ head of the ravine, and, as it widens out, rioe plots begin to 
“ occupy the level centre—first one, then two or three side by side, 
“ then more as the area broadens, till a sheet of vivid green 100 
“ or 200 yards across stretches river-like between the palm-groves 
“ and uuder cliffs of the ravine. Under the grateful shade of 
“ those groves stand the homesteads of the owners of the rice tract 
“ and gardens ; low built and thickly thatched, with eaves slop- 
“ ing down over tho seat that runs along the outer wall, where 
“ the family gathers after work. In front a smooth clean-swept 
“ beaten floor, where grain Is husked and winnowed, in the middle 
“ of which stands a pedestal-like altar hearing a tulsi or sacred 
“ sage plant. Dark glossy-haired girls and women classically 
“ draped in blue brightly bordered garments are busy with kouse- 
“ hold tasks ; brown pretty black-eyed children run naked about, 
“ and in the rice-grounds hard by, the good man, with bis sons 
“ and servants, is guiding the primitive plough, drawn by a pair 
“ of sullen looking buffaloes, through the deep mud. With such 
fertile hollows tho surface of Canara is seamed ; the description 
“ of one suffices for the general features of all, but there is an 
“ endless variety of picturesque likeness, just as no Devonshire 
“ oombe repeats another.” 
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Speaking broadly the eastern boundary of the distriot is CHAP. I. 
either the watershed or the scarp edge of the Western Ghauts, General 
of which the peaks vary from 3,000 to 6,000 feet in height, while I)KSCKII " rl0w . 
the general hoigkt of the range may be taken at 2,0 00 feet Mountains, 
towards the north and 3,000 farther south. In the northern 
parts the range on its western side assumes, as a rule, the form 
of precipitous cliffs as far as the Bangadi valley to the east of 
the Kudre Mukh, the highest peak of the range and the sanita¬ 
rium of the distriot, but to the south of this where the range is 
farther from the sea, it has more of the character of parallel 
ridges intersected by the deep valleys from which the most 
important of the Oanara rivers take their rise. At the extreme 
south the range again approaches the sea, but in a broken ir¬ 
regular manner. From the ghauts spurs run downwards in all 
directions, one of the longest being the Chibbidri ridge which 
runs from Baldlrdya Drug to Dharmastala, a distance of about 
fifteen miles, interseoted, however, at Chibbidri by one of the main 
affluents of the largest river in South Canara. A low running 
spur from the Kudre Mukh is somewhat peculiarly termi¬ 
nated by a towering conical rock on which stood the fort of 
Jamdlabdd, and another large double peaked rock near Mudbidri 
known to mariners as the Ass’s Ears, rises to the height of about 
1,100 feet, although it lies some ten miles to the west of the line 
of ghauts. All over the district there are detached low hills which 
become less frequent as the coast is approached. 

The most interesting of the mountains of South Canara is 
of courso the Kudre Mukh group of three peaks on tho highest 
scarp of a ridge of the Western Ghauts faoing Beltangadi. 

The most prominent of the peaks is that known as the ‘ Mukh 
Head,’ which is 6,173 feet above sea-level with a magnificent 
precipice of over 1,000 feet, but the two other peaks are slightly 
higher, that known as ‘Midge Point,’ being 6,177 feet high, 
while ‘ Funk Hill ’ is as much as 6,207. The civilians’ bungalow 
is at the edge of a beautiful shola running down from the ridge, 
about twenty minutes’ wmlk from the top, and overlooks the 
Mysore village of Samse with Kalasa Peak beyond. From the 
perennial stream in the shola, water is led off to the bungalow and 
dropping about 15 feot over a low cliff into a pool forms what is 
known as the ‘ Douche,’ appreciated by all who come home hot 
and weary after a long morning’s stalk. 

The most important of the other peaks of the ghauts are 
Kodashadri, 17 miles from Coondapoor and about 4,400 feet high, 

Baldlr&ya Drug (4,934) over the Bangadi valley, Kiite Gfidda 
(4,534) to the south of the Chdrmadi ghaut road, Sisalkal (3,921) 
over the old Sisala ghaut, and Subramanya (5,667) overlooking 
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CHAP. i. the Bisli ghaut and the well-known temple of Subramanya, 
General Amongst isolated hills Ammadikkal rises from the low country a 

Desc ripti on, j^le distanoe off the ghauts in the Uppinangadi taluk to a height 
of 4,261 feet, and the rock of Jam&laMd mentioned above is as 
high as 1,788 feet. 

River*. The rivers of South Canara necessarily run from east to west 

and as not one of them takes its rise as much as 20 miles beyond 
the peaks of the Western Ghauts, which are nowhere more than 
about 50 miles from the sea, the course of the longest is considerably 
under 100 miles. With the heavy rainfall of the south-west mon¬ 
soon and the broken nature of the country, the rivers and streams 
aro innumerable and tho volume of water is very great at times, 
but the current is then rapid and the circumstances generally are 
unfavourable to their use as a means of communication. Jn the 
dry weather, owing to the rocky character of their beds, the rivers 
are not usually navigable for many miles above the reach of tidal 
influence. Within these limits, however, they are very extensively 
used for bringing produce to the coast ports and towns, and great 
facilities for traffic up-and-down portions of tho coast are aleo 
afforded by'the backwaters or salt-water lagoons, which are formod 
by sand spits thrown up by the meeting of the river and littoral 
currents, and often run for several miles along tho coast before the 
waters of the river find their way into the sea, two rivers fre¬ 
quently making their exit by one opening. A scheme to establish 
a system of canal communication from north to south by connecting 
those backwaters is now under investigation. When it is accom¬ 
plished facilities will he afforded for traffic along the coast through¬ 
out the whole year instead of being praotioally put a stop to as at v 
present during four or five months of the south-west monsoon. 

The six principal rivers of South Canara are the Ndtravati, the 
Gurpdr river, the Gangoli river or Gurget, the Chandragiri or 
Paiswani, the Sitanadi and Suvarnanadi. 

When the force of the south-west monsoon is at its height, 
some of the larger rivers become swollen by the heavy rains anc 
overflow their hanks, inundating the surrounding country. Tliest 
floods do not last long, and within a short time the rivers retire to 
their usual channels. Occasionally crops sustain some damage, but 
the floods are seldom destructive to life and property and the 
deposit of fertilizing silt made by them is highly beneiioial. 

The Ndtravati takes its rise in the ghauts to the east of the 
Kudre Mukh and flows down the Bangadi valley past Beltangadi, 
after which, joined by other streams from the ghauts, it meets at 
Uppinangadi another and larger river called the Kumardhari, 
which comes from Kumara Parwat near Subramanya. The com¬ 
bined stream, retaining the name Netravati, passes over a very 
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rooky bed with many rapids to Bantval,' and westwards through 
richly wooded banks to Mangalore. From Bantval the river is 
navigable to boats of a oapacity of about three tons, and as it 
approaches Mangalore, the channel assumes wider proportions and 
is studded by a number of small islands called ‘ Kadres,’ rising 
a few feet above the surface of the water. These islets are exceed¬ 
ingly fertile and rice and sugar-cane cultivation is extensively 
carried on in them. 

At Mangalore, the Ndtravati effects a junction with the Qur- 
pdr river and both discharge the large volume of their combined 
waters into a backwater, forming a common estuary to the two 
rivers, and having a long spit of sand intervening between it and 
the sea. At present the openings from the backwater to the sea are 
two in number, one at the northern and the other at the southern 
extremity of the backwater, the latter having opened a few years 
ago at much the same place as old maps show the opening at the 
beginning of the century. The tendency seems to be for the 
southorn mouth to move northwards, and the northern to move 
southwards till they meet, after which the single opening moves 
northwards till the stream of the larger river at the south again 
bursts a separate opening for itself. 

The Gurget is the name of the most important of several 
titreams of no great size, that moot and form a broad estuary to 
the north of the town of Coondapoor, and fall into the sea at 
Gangoli. This estuary is really a most picturesque and extensive 
salt-water lake with only one outlet into the sea. Of the streams 
forming it, the Kollffr, Haladi or Gurget and Chakranadi rivers 
are alone of any importance. 

As the Western Ghauts are, in the Coondapoor taluk, nowhere 
lore than 25 miles from the sea, the course of these rivers is very 
hort, but, owing to the heavy rains, the quantity of water brought 
"own is, by no means, inconsiderable. The Haladi river takes its 
)e in the ghauts near Amashabail, about 6 miles to the north 
the TJdipi taluk. It is influenced by the tide nearly ns far as 
^di about 17 miles from the mouth, and is navigable to that 
', even at the driest season, by boats containing one corji or 
1 j tons of rioe. The Kollur river has its sourco in the 
’ forming the north-western boundary of the Coondapoor 
1 few miles beyond Dali. It skirts the coast for about 
north of Coondapoor and is navigable to a distance 
ot“ 12 miles from its mouth. The Chakranadi river joins the 
Kollhr 3 miles from Coondapoor and is navigable for boats of 
small burthen as far as Wandse, about 12 miles from the entrance 
to the backwater. 

A little to the south of Kdsaragdd village, a large backwater is 
formed by the Chandragiri river, which constitutes the boundary 
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between the Tula and Malayali races, that part of the Kdsara- 
g6d taluk, which lies to the south of this river, being peopled by 
the same castes as are found in the neighbouring district of 
Malabar. The Chandragiri river is navigable for about 10 miles 
from its mouth. It has two branches, ono rising in the Uppinan- 
gadi hills, and the' other in the ghauts on the Ooorg frontier. 

The Sitanadi takes its rise in the ghauts beyond Som^shwar 
to the north-east of the Udipi taluk, while the Suvarnanadi flows 
from the hills situated at the south-eastern boundary of the same 
taluk. Both fall into the sea at Barkur or Hangarkatta, nearly 
8 miles to the north of the town of Udipi, a largo baokwater 
being formed by their junction. The Sitanadi is navigable as 
far as TCokarni, 11 miles inland, and the Suvarnanadi, up to 
Baje about 12 miles from the coast, from both of which places 
the merchandise from tho interior and from above the ghauts 
is taken down by boats to bo exported from the port of Han¬ 
garkatta, 

Communication between the district and the country above 
the ghauts is maintained by means of seven well-traced roads 
through passes in the Western Ghauts, besides a number of paths 
and cattle tracks, which latter arc fast falling into disuse. T1 
main roads from five out of the seven passes converge on Mang 
lore. Beginning from the south the road from Madras througl 
Bangalore and Merkara comes down the Sumpaje pass and enters 
South Canara about 60 miles from Mangalore. After passing 
through Puttfir, the head-quarters of the Uppinangadi taluk, it is 
joined at Mdni by the road from Manjarab&d, which comes down 
the Siradi Ghaut road and at Uppinangadi by a road from tin' 
newly constructed Bisli Ghaut road which enters the district nea 
the tri-junction of Mysore, Canara and Coorg. Farther nort 
there is a road from the Kaddr district of Mysore hy the Charm&d 
or Kodekal pass, which joins the before-mentioned roads about V 
miles from Mangalore. The next pass is at Agumbe to the nci' 
of the Udipi taluk, and near Sdmdshwar at the foot of the p 
roads branch off towards the ports of Coondapoor, Biirkdr 
Udipi, but the main road comes on to Mangalore. The Ho 
gadi or Hyderghur Ghaut from Bodnore or Nugger has 
communication only with the river leading to the port of C 
poor, to which port also comes the road from the Kollur ’ 
most northerly of the made ghaut roads of the district, 
tion to these through lines of communication the district is well 
supplied with cross lines and feeders, with regard to which farther 
information will he found in the taluk notices. The number of 
broad estuaries and backwaters and the long stretches of sand near 
the coast makes it impossible ever to have a thoroughly satisfac¬ 
tory coast road, hut a good deal has lately been done to improve it, 
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and as it passes through the most thickly populated portions of 
the district, there is a heavy local traffic of all kinds on sections of 
it, and the road throughout is much used by travellers to and 
from Mangalore/ Wheeled conveyances, &c., are taken across 
the rivers by means of platforms on boats. 

South Canara is essentially a forest district. The slopes of 
the Western Ghauts from north to south are clothed with dense 
forests of magnificent timber, and the forest growth, stimulated 
by the heavy rainfall, approaches within a few miles of the coast 
to the north of the Coondapoor taluk, and again in the southern 
m&ganes of the K&saragod taluk. Generally the heavy forest 
begins from 20 to 30 miles from the coast, but to the south of 
the Mangalore taluk and the north of the Kdsaragod taluk it 
reoedes farther inland, the plains being more extensive and the 
population denser thau elsewhere in the valleys of the various 
streams which flow into the Netravati river which enters the sea 
at Mangalore. Even on tho plains, however, a large portion of 
the Uppinangadi taluk is covered with heavy forost, and jungle 
varying from moderate forest to mere scrub is to be found every¬ 
where throughout an exceptionally large area of waste land, 
cultivation in South Canara being confined mainly to the plains 
dose to the coast, and the bottoms of the innumerable valleys 
which wind amongst laterite hills and plateaus from the ghauts 
i the sea. The only hare spots are some of the hard laterite 
dateaus which seem now-a-days to produce nothing hut thatch¬ 
ing grass, and a oertain proportion of the waste which has been 
reoklessly denuded for the supply of fuel and manure. Notable 
instances of the latter are the hill slopes adjoining the areoa-nut 
plantations in the Vittal Migane of the Kasaragod taluk. Com¬ 
plete denudation of the slopes of valleys in other parts is compara¬ 
tively rare, but over largo tracts mere buslies or low coppice 
now grow where fine timber once abounded as can be seen from 
the patches of carefully conserved ‘ kuruaki ’ lands. This clearance 
is not modern. It was noticed in 1801 by Buchanan, who wrote 
regarding tho country in the neighbourhood of Beltangadi “ on 
“ the hills many trees have now grown up, but it would appear 
“that formerly they had all been cleared, and to keep the 
“bushes down and destroy vermin the grass is still annually 
“ burned.” 

Nothing is now on record which can enable us to decide 
whether any definito rules of forest administration were in force 
under the early nativo governments, hut there aro numerous 
indications that the value of forest for the preservation of 
springs and the supply of leaves for manure, was well understood 
by private owners, and in later days Tippu introduced rules of 
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draconio severity for the conservancy of sandalwood for his 
revenue, and teak for his navy, During the century or so of 
foreign invasion, and intestine strife, and wiping out of petty 
local courts, which preceded tho arrival of the British, large 
tracts of country in the neighbourhood of the ghauts became 
practically depopulated and tended to revert to forest. When 
affairs became more settled under British administration, and 
extension of cultivation was again desired, the advancing forost 
was not unnaturally regarded in the light of an enemy to be got 
rid of, and clearances were encouraged and stimulated in every 
possible way. The views regarding the claims to private pro¬ 
perty in forest land, definitely recognised in the adjoining district 
of Malabar, were also held to be generally applicable to South 
Canara. Large areas of forest were always spoken of as forming 
parts of estates, and in certain cases theso views were irrevocably 
given effoct to, up to 1844, by the formal grant of ‘ mulpattas ’ 
for deserted estates, in which full proprietary rights were assigned 
within specific boundaries which included large areas of waste 
and forest land. These boundaries were usually the ‘ neltikatt ’ 
or crest of the hills overlooking cultivated valleys. In 1822, 
though it was still held that large areas of forest were private 
property, an attempt was made to define them and lists were 
called for of all the Government forests in the district. Order 
wore, at the same time, issued that when a Government forest 
adjoined cultivated land a margin of 100 yards was to be left as 
‘ kumaki ’ (aid) to the cultivation. This waR tho same term as 
was in use to designate the aid afforded to all valley cultivation 
by the forest growth on the hill slopes up to the ‘ neltikatt 
but as time wore on and the rights of Government were more and 
more asserted from 1889 onwards, the origin and limited nature 
of the ‘100 yards kumaki ’ got lost sight of, and ‘ kumaki ’ 
has come to mean a semi-proprietary right to forest within 100 
yards of all cultivation, while the old ‘ nettikatt ’ right has 
become nothing more than a common usufruct of the open hill 
Bide for grazing, and the collection of leaves for manure, and 
sticks for fuel and feucing. While thus gradually extinguish¬ 
ing proprietary rights the Government omitted to enforce strict 
Government conservancy, and as a consequence landholders pro¬ 
ceeded to make hay while the sun shone, and encom-aged coast 
merchants and others to make such a clearance of the forests that 
at the present time it is impossible to derive any revenue worth 
speaking of from the timber within a marketable distance of tho 
coast, which now reoeives supplies from the private forests of 
Malabar at cheaper rates than timber can be procured from the 
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local forests, which in Canara have not the advantage of the 
numerous navigable rivers which are to be found in Malabar. 
In addition to the denudation of the good timber by merchants, 
the forests about the same time suffered by a large extension of 
the destructive temporary cultivation known as ‘ human, 1 under 
which a large tract of fine forest was felled, and the wood 
burned, in order that a catch crop or two might be grown in the 
rioh soil manured by the ashes, after which the cultivators moved 
on and repeated their depredations in a new tract. It was not 
till 1860 that this matter was seriously taken in hand, but in 
that yoar sweeping orders were issued directing its discontinuance 
except in the five southern m&gan£s of the K&saragod taluk 
which had been taken over from Malabar, in which private pro¬ 
perty in forest land had been more distinctly allowed than in 
Canara. Subsequently this strict rulo was relaxed a little to meet 
the case of cortain forest tribes within the Coondapoor and Uppi- 
nangadi taluks, who had no other means of livelihood, and, now 
under strict forest conservancy, it seems probable that it may be 
desirable to allow it here and there elsewhere so as to keep settlers 
in the reserved forests, it being impossible to work an entirely 
desorted forest. 

In 1874 before the passing of the Forest Act the Government 
directed tho removal of all existing restrictions from the exercise 
of proprietary rights in jungles which wore private property, 
and the demarcation of valuable forests admittedly the property 
of Government. This involved an elaborate inquiry, and before 
it was completed a deoision of the Bombay High Court in a suit 
from North Canara very materially modified, in favour of Govern¬ 
ment, the views held by the Madras Government of 1874 regard¬ 
ing private rights over forests. This, and the passing of the Forest 
Act of 1882 with its prescribed procedure for the formal disposal of 
claims, rendered the inquiry begun in 1874 of little value except 
as a preliminary investigation, It was made clear, however, that 
only a very small area of the forest land in Canara had any logal 
claim to be considered private forest, while tho great bulk was 
Government property subject only to rights of way and water, 
and rights to pasture and forest produce over the portions adjoin¬ 
ing cultivated lands. As a preliminary step towards the con¬ 
stitution of reserved forests, notifications were issued declaring 
by name a large number of forests to be reserved lands, with the 
exception of the slopes immediately adjoining cultivation. The 
approximate area thus reserved was about 1,000 Bquare miles. 
From thee..' reserved lands the District Forest Officer has been for 
some years engaged in selecting suitable blocks to be constituted 
reserved forests, excluding all lands over which there are claims 
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which cannot, or ought not to be disputed. The final settlement 
of many of these blocks has been delayed pending the decision of 
some appeals by the courts, and orders by the Board and Govern¬ 
ment, on some minor questions of polioy. 

Besides these 1,000 square miles of forest which are eventually 
to be constituted ‘ reserved forests, ’ there are many hundreds 
of square miles of forest which will be left unreserved, and as 
above stated the greater part of the waste land of Oanara is 
covered with forest or jungle growth of some kind. Over all 
these unreserved lands the villagers exercise considerable privi¬ 
leges in the way of grazing oattle and cutting timber, other than 
certain specified trees, for fuel or for building or agricultural or 
domestic purposes. The cutting of forest produce for agricultural 
purposes is a very extensive privilege, as immense quantities of 
leaves, twigs, and even branches are used for the 500 odd square 
miles of land under rice cultivation, a method of manuring which, 
it need hardly be said, would be impossible, except in a country 
like Canara, where natural forest reproduction is stimulated by a 
rainfall of 130 inches in a tropical olimate. In the ‘ 100 yards 
kumaki ’ lands above alluded to, which usually owe their exist¬ 
ence in their present state to the strict oonservanoy exeroised by 
the holders of the adjoining cultivated lands, the holders are also 
allowed to fell timber of all classes for their own use, and permits 
for foiling the trees on them cannot be given by Government to 
others, except with the permission of the holders of the kumakin, 
Free-felling for sale is not allowed to any one, but in practice, as 
regards firewood, this rule is enforced only in connection with 
the supply of the larger towns and bazaars, such as Mangalore, 
Bantv&l, Udipi, Kdrakal, Coondapoor, Puttfir and Kusaragbd. 
A large proportion of the firewood used in the town of Mangalore 
is brought by sea from the southern portion of the Kdsaragdd 
taluk, where, as above stated, ‘ kwnnri ’ cultivation is still allowed 
and the larger timber not reduced to ashes for manure is available 
for export as firewood, 

The forests in Oanara are both evergreen and deciduous, and 
many of the trees, notably the Poonspar (Calophyllum elatum) 
and the Kiralboghi (Hopea parviflora) attain an immense size, 
especially on tho ghaut slopes. Teak is most abundant in the 
Uppinangadi and Kdsaragod taluks, but it is to be found here and 
there throughout the district. Blackwood is most common in 
Coondapoor and Uppinangadi. Some details regarding these and 
all the other timber trees will be found under the head ‘ Flora,’ 
and it is unnecessary to do more here than give a list of those 
whioh have been selected as the most deserving of protection even 
on unreserved lands. On the coppiced or shrub j ungle throughout 
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the district, the commonest trees and hushes are perhaps Emblioa 
offioinalis, Strychnos nux vomica, Cinnamomum zeylanicum, 
Eugenia jambolam, Anacardium occidentale (oashew-nut), Ixora 
coccinea, and in the Coondapoor taluk Aoaeia catechu and Acacia 
sundra. The ‘ reserved' trees are the following : 


No, 

Botanical name. 

i 

English. 

Canarese. 

X 

Teotoua grandis 

Teak 

Saguvani. 

2 

Dalbergia latifolia ... 

Blackwood 

Biti. 

3 

Santalum album ... .. 

Sandalwood ... 

Gandha. 

4 

Artocarpus integrifolia 

Jack 

Jialasu. 

5 

Artocarpus hirsuta ... ... 

Wild jaok 

Hebbalasu. 

6 

Diospiros ebenum and melanoxylon. 

Ebony ... 

Karimara. 

7 

Acacia catechu and sundra 

Catechu 

Kaohu. 

8 

Calopbyllum datum 

Poonspar 

Srihonnc. 

0 

Cinuamomum zeylanicum ... 

Cinnamon 

Dalohini, 


Those which aro considered loss valuable, but still deserving of 
special protection, have been designated ‘classified trees’ and can¬ 
not be felled without permits even on unreserved lands. They 
are the following: 


No, 

Botanical name. 

English. 

Canarese. | 

i 

Hopea parvifiora 


1 

Kiralboghi. 

2 

Terminalia tomentosa 


Banapu or Matti. 

8 

i 

TerminaHa paniculata 


Maravu or Hon- 
nagalu. 

4 

Terminalia chebula. 

Myrabolau 

Anile. 

S 

Pterooarpue marsupium 

Kino 

Bengha. 

6 

Xylia dolabriformis 

Iron wood 

Tiruva or jombe. 

7 

Lagerstrcomia miorooarpa ... 

Bentoak 

Boland or or bili- 
nandi. 

8 

Calophyllum wightianum 


Kalpun. 

9 

Artooarpuslakoocha 


Watehuii. 

10 

Albizzia odoratissima . 


Kalbaghi. 

i 
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SOUTH CAMARA. 


OHAP. X. 

General 

Description. 

F oroetB. 


Owing to the large area of unreserved land suitable for 
grazing purposes, and the manner in which cultivated land and 
forest are intermingled in Canara, no attempt has yet been made 
to raise forest revenue by the imposition of grazing fees. For the 
reason already mentioned departmental felling of timber is not at 
present carried out on a large scale, operations being confined to 
the IJppinangadi taluk for the supply of the Mangalore market. 
Looal wants in excess of privileges are met by the issue of permits 
for reserved and classified trees throughout the district. Fire¬ 
wood is charged for only when taken to the larger towns. At 
one time a considerable revenue was realized by allowing stills to 
be set up in the ghaut forests for the distillation of sandalwood 
oil from sandalwood brought from Mysore, but an attempt to 
regulate the felling of the required firewood was met by a kind 
of strike, and a ruling that ‘ kumaki ’ firewood could be legally 
used for the purpose has temporarily put a stop to revenue from 
that source. The most extensive forest revenue operations are 
really in connection with minor produce. In reserved forests a 
great variety of such produce is oolleoted by agents of the depart¬ 
ment and brought into depots when they are paid for at fixed 
rates, and in the ease of scattered forests and ’ kumaki ’ lands 
any one who chooses can bring the produoe to a dep&t and re¬ 
ceive payment therefor. 4 The most widespread produce collected 
in this way is perhaps 1 shigekai ’ (Acacia concinna), which every 
alternate year gives a orop of nearly 100 tons. Above this in 
value and next to it in quantity comes ‘ ;-dmapatre ’ or wild mace 
(Myristica malabarica), of which some 25 tons, worth about as 
many thousand rupees, may he considered a good orop. Next in 
importance come 1 cinnamon buds,’ the flower of the * d&lohiui ’ 
or Cmnamomum zeylanioum. The seeds of the Stryohnos nux 
vomica or ‘ k&sarakana mara ’ are procurable in considerable quan- 


No. 

Botanical name. 

English. 

Canarese. 

11 

Albizzia lebbek 


Pnlibghi. 

12 

Hopea odorata 


Bilitir pa. 

12 

V itex altiBBuna 


Myrol. 

H 

Adonanthera pavouina 


Manjotti. 

16 

Borassus Habelliformis 

Palmyra 

Talimnra. 


An attempt ia now being mado to work the minor produce on the contract 
system, 
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tities, but do not pay the oost of collection except in localities near chap. i. 
a market, and haidly 10 tons are collected annually. Myrabolans Gekeral 
are found mainly in the Coondapoor taluk, but they are poor in I)MCa “'_ noN 
quality and not very abundant. Pepper is not so abundant as it Forests, 
was before Tippu deliberately suppressed the trade to prevent in¬ 
tercourse with Europeans, but a few tons are gathered annually. 

The collection of these products affords employment at certain 
seasons to large numbers of poor people, equivalent if the work 
were distributed throughout the year to an establishment of about 
500 men, women and children on an average wage of 2 annas 
a day. 

The botanioal and medioinal particulars given in the follow- Flora, 
ing list of the flora of the district have been taken mainly from 
Drury's “ Useful Plants of India,” from the “ Pharmacopoeia of 
India,” and from a Canarese publication by Messrs. Pflebst and 
Stolz of the Basel Mission at Mangalore. Only suoh plants 
are mentioned as have an economic or medicinal value, or are 
so widely spread as to form an important feature of the flora of 
South Canara. The families are arranged according to the natural 
system of Endlioher:— 

Gkaminacea;— 

1. Oryza satirn, Can. akki, Eng. rice. 

This is the staple produot of the district and has been sepa¬ 
rately noticed under another head. 

2. Elemine corocana, Can. ragi. 

This orop is grown only to a limited extent, mainly in kumaris, 
hut also as a monsoon crop on uplands which have not been 
levelled for rice cultivation, and as an irrigated cold weather crop 
in the neighbourhood of the ghauts. 

<3. Zca mays , Can. doddajola, Eng. maize. 

Grown very sparingly as a garden crop. 

4. Saccharum officinarum, Can. kabbu, Eng. sugar-cane. 

The cultivation of sugar-cane has been described under the 
head of products. 

6. Bambma armdinacea, Can. bidru gala, Eng. common bamboo. 

Of the common bamboos there are several varieties, all of which 
are common in the forests throughout the district. The large and 
middle-sized bamboos are used largely for building, as masts and 
spars for native vessels, for scaffolding, tent poles, ladders, floating 
timber, &c., and a smaller-sized bamboo, known as ‘ kiri bidru,’ is 
used mainly for battens, roofing, flooring, and split to make walls 
for houses, matting, baskets, &c. A still smaller variety known 
as 4 want© ’ or 4 w&te ’ is used chiefly for baskets and matting. 
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SOUTH CANARA. 


OHAP, I. 6. Bambusa strieta, Can. gandu bidru, Eng. male bamboo. 
General This is a solid bamboo whioh is used mainly for roofs, floors, 
Des cript ion, fattens anc [ s p e ar handles. 

Flora. 7. Cynodon dactylon , Can. kariki hullu, Eng. hariali grass. 

This grass is not very abundant in the district, but it is found 
in low-lying localities. 

8. Andropoyon muricatum, Can. kasuru hullu, Eng. cuscus grass. 

9. Poa cynosuroides, Can. darba hullu. 

This is probably the most common grass in Canara, but there 
are numerous species which do not seem ever to have been 
examined and classified. 

Liliace®— 

1. Asparagus racemosus, Can. shatanulli balli. 

A very pretty climbing shrub with feathery leaves, common 
all over the district. The root is used medioinally by the natives, 
but is regarded as unworthy of notioe by the compiler of the 
“ Pharmacopoeia of India.” 

2. Scilla itulica , Can. kudu-be Hull-gif. la. 

This grows in sandy places near the shore. The bulb is de¬ 
scribed in the “ Pharmacopoeia of India ” as a fair substitute for 
the offloinal squill. 

3. Oloriosa superba, Can. shhm-shakti-balli. 

A very handsome climbing plant, common throughout the dis¬ 
trict. The root is used medicinally by the natives and is commonly 
believed to be very poisonous. Its properties, however, are not 
yet very well ascertained. 

Djosco reach.®— 

1. Dioscorea tomentosa, Can. mullu genasu. 

2. Dioscorea alata, Can. tuna genasu. 

3. Dioscorea aculeata, Can. slgenasu. 

4. Dioscorea pulchella. Can. kunta genasu. 

5. Dioscorea atropurpurea, Can. hebbu genasu. 

All the above yams are grown commonly in gardens through¬ 
out the district. 

Agaveaoe®— 

Agave americana, Can. one katdli. 

The American aloe is not so common in Canara as on the east 
coast, but it is grown to a oertain extent for hedges and for its 
fibre. 

Bhomeliace®— 

Ananas sativus, Can. anasu, phnrangi-halasu, Eng. pine-apple. 
The pine-apple was introduced into the west coast of India, by 
the Portuguese, and is] largely and successfully grown in Canara, 
sometimes with little or no care, or merely for hedges ; but when 
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cultivated with care, very fine specimens of the fruit are obtained. 
The fibre is not much used. 

ZlNGIBERACE.®- 

1. Zingiber officinale. Can. sunti, Eng. ginger. 

G-inger is commonly grown in what is called ‘ hakkal ’ culti¬ 
vation which is described elsewhere. It used to be cultivated on 
a somewhat extensive scale at ICokkada in the Beltangadi divi¬ 
sion of the Uppinangadi taluk, but the cultivation has fallen 
otf of late years. Small patches of it are still grown all over the 
district, but chiefly in the Mangalore and Uppinangadi taluks. 

2. Zingiber zerumbet, Can. ktidu mnti, Eng. wild ginger. 

This plant is very common in the forests at the foot of the 
ghauts. The rhizome possesses in a minor degree the carminative 
properties of common ginger. 

3. Curcuma lonya , Can. aramta-gula, Eng. turmeric. 

Turmeric is grown chiefly in the Karakal division of the Udipi 

taluk, and exported from the port of Hangarkatta, but like gin¬ 
ger it is cultivated in small patches, chiefly in ‘ hakkal ’ cultiva¬ 
tion, all over the district. Its ordinary uses are well known. It 
is much used in native medicine, but in the Pharmacopoeia it is 
stated to be officinal only as a chemical test. 

4. Curcuma aromatica, Can. kudu arama-gida, Eng. wild tur¬ 
meric. 

This plant is very common in the ghaut forests. It is used by 
the natives as a perfume and medicinally. 

5. Curcuma angustifolia, Can. ktive, Eng. East Indian arrow- 
root. 

The ‘ kdve ’ plant is very common in moist places in the 
forests throughout the whole district. A very fair arrow-root can 
be prepared from the tubers with care, but that whioh is usually 
made in South Canara and which sometimes oan be bought in 
the bazaars is hastily made and very dirty. 

6. Elkttaria cardamomum, Can. yelakki, Eng. cardamom. 

Cardamoms are found here and there all over the ghaut forests, 

and the natural growth is sometimes improved and developed by 
a partial clearing of the forest. The most important cardamom 
forest is at Neriya near Beltangadi. Several forests near the 
Bisli and Merkara ghauts have recently been leased out by the 
Forest Department for cardamom cultivation, and the landholders 
in the southern m&gamis of the Kdsaragod taluk also give atten¬ 
tion to the cultivation of this product. In the northern taluks 
little has been done, but cardamoms are found at Tingala-makki 
near Som^shwar in the Udipi taluk. 

7. Costus speciosm, Can. pushkaramdla. 

A very handsome species found in moist places all over the 

Canara forests. 
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CHAP. l. Musacb*— 

General 1. Musa paradasiaca, Can. bale, Eng. plantain. 

Des cript ion. plantain is cultivated extensively all over South Canara, 

Flora. and the varieties most appreciated by Europeans are very success¬ 

fully grown near Mangalore. 

2. Musa mperha, Can. kddu bale, Eng. mid plantain. 

The wild plantain grows freely all over the ghaut forests. It 
is valued only for its fibre. 

Arace.®— 

1. Arum colocasia, Can. khu. 

Grown in gardens. The leaves and stalks and occasionally 
the tubers are eaten by the natives. 

2. Arum campanalatum, Can- gandira, Eng. telinga potato. 

The roots of this plant are very nutritious and are oaten in the 
same way as yams. 

3. Acorus calamus, Can. baje, Eng. sweet flag. 

A common plant in moist places. The rhizome is one of the 
most popular of native remedies and is stated in the “ Pharmaco¬ 
poeia of India ” to be well adapted for oortain forms of dyspepsia 
and to have been favourably noticed as an ante-periodic and a 
stimulant diaphoretic. The powdored rhizome is a valuable in- 
seetifuge, especially as rogards fleas. 

Panuanace.®-— 

Pandams odoratissimus, Can. mundige, Eng. fragrant screw pine. 

This plant is exceedingly common all along the streams and 
backwaters of the district. The flowers known as ‘ kedige ’ are 
much worn by the people and imitated in their gold ornaments; 
an oil is also extracted from them, The leaves are used for 
making mats and the fibre is also much valued. 

pALMACEJE— 

1. Cocos nucifera, Can. tengina-mara, Eng. cocoanut palm. 

The coooanut palm is very extensively cultivated in Canara 

and the method of cultivation has been specially described under 
another head. It is grown mainly on the coast and in tho valleys 
of the larger rivers. 

2. Arcca catechu , Can, adike, Eng. areca palm. 

The cultivation of this palm has also been separately de¬ 
scribed. It is grown mainly in deep shady valleys in the forest 
tracts of the district. The nut is the well known betel nut. 

3. Borassm ttabelliformis, Can. tale, Eng, palmyra. 

The palmyra is most common in the Mangalore and K&sara- 
god taluks, growing chiefly on the slopes from the cultivated 
valleys to the laterite plateaus above, or on sandy plains near the 
coast. The fruit is not much used and the tree is valued mainly 
for the juioo, which is either drunk as toddy, distilled into arrack 
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or made into jaggery. The leaves are used for many purposes 
like those of the cocoanut palm. The wood is valuable for 
rafters. 


CHAP. i. 

General 

Description. 


4. Cari/ota urens, Can. baine, Eng. bastard sago. Flora. 

This palm is found wild throughout the ghaut forests. It 
yields toddy very abundantly and the wood is used for aqueducts. 

A very strong fibre, used for fishing lines and known as Indian 
gut, is made from the leaves. If found in sufficient quantities 
it would be valuable for export to Europe for brush making. 


5. Phoenix sylvcstris, Can. ichil, Eng. wild date. 

This tree is found in the district, but the climate is too moist 
for it to thrive well. Mats are made of the leaves. 


6. Phcenix farinifera, Can. sauna ichil, Eng. dwarf wild date. 
This species is found chiefly on the open hill sides on the 

ghauts. 

7. Curypha unihraculifera, Can. sritdle, Eng. talipot or fan palm. 
This species is not very common in the district. Umbrellas 

used to be made of the leaves, but these are fast giving way to 
umbrellas of European manufacture. The best ‘ cadjan ’ writing 
leaves are got from this palm. 

8. Calamus rotany, Can. betta, Eng. rattan cane. 

This is the common rattan cane and is found all over the ghaut 
forests. A variety covered with black spots, called ‘ ndgabetta ’ in 
Canarose, is found near Subramania in the Uppinangadi taluk and 
is much valued for walking sticks. 

Piperace^:— 

1. Piper nigrum, Can. oils meuasu, Eng. black pepper. 

Pepper is indigenous in tho Cunara forests, but is not now 

nearly so much cultivated as it was in the last century, the pepper 
trade withEuropeans having been interdicted by Hyder andTippu. 
Suoh cultivation as there is is carried on mainly in bits of ever¬ 
green forest, known as ‘ bans ’, attached to wargs in tho Uppinan¬ 
gadi taluk. Cultivation of the pepper vine in gardens in the low 
country is carried on only to a small extent. White pepper is 
the same fruit as the black pepper, the ripe berries being deprived 
of the outer skin by maceration in water. 

2. Piper longum, Can. hippali, Eug. long pepper. 

This plant is grown to a small extent in gardens. The fruit is 
mainly used as a condiment. It is said to possess more powerful 
carminative properties than black pepper. 

3. Piper betel, Can. ulyada balli, Eng. betel leaf. 

The cultivation of tho betel leaf is general throughout Canara 
and has been described elsewhere, 


u 
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CASUARINACEvE— 

Camarina muricata , Can. chabukina-mara, Eng. casuarina. 

The casaariua has been lately introduced into Canara and 
several plantations have been formed near Mangalore. 

Moeaceje— 

1. Ficus raccmosa, Can. atti-mara , Eng. country Jig tree. 

The fruit is edible. The root, in deooction, and the bark are 
sometimes used in native medicines. 

2. Ficus religiosa, Can. ashicatta-mara , Eng .peepal, sacred fig tree. 

These trees are found with basements built round them all over 

the district, with a ‘ snake-stone ' as a frequent accompaniment. 

3. Ficus bcngalensis, Can. alada.mara, goli-mara, Eng. common 
banyan tree. 

This tree is very widespread. It is much used for avenues, 
and large solitary trees are often found in pasture lands, affording 
shade to a large number of cattle. The juice is used for tooth¬ 
ache and the bark as a tonic, 

4. Urostigma pisifcruM, Can. kiru-goli. 

This is a small kind of banyan tree, not uncommon through¬ 
out the district. 

5. Ficus conglomcrata, Can. gargasada-mara. 

The leaves of this tree are rough like sand-paper and are used 
for polishing wood. Tho fruit is used medicinally. The tree is 
common enough in Canara. 

Artocarvacea;— 

1. Artocarpus integrifolia, Can. halasu, Eng. Jack. 

The common jack tree grows very abundantly in Canara. 
At the proper season the fruit affords food to large numbers of 
the poorer classes, and is eaten by all. The seeds are also eaten 
roasted, and the leaves aro given to fatten sheep and goats. The 
timber is very valuable and the juice is used medicinally. 

2. Artocarpus hirsuta, Can. hebbalasu, Eng. wild jack. 

The timber of this tree is even more valuable than that of tho 
ordinary jack. The fruit also is edible, but it is not considered 
worth while to grow the tree for the fruit. A dye is made from 
the bark, and the leaves are used medicinally. 

3. Artocarpus lakoocha, Can. tcatc-huli. 

The fruit of this tree is much used in curries in Canara instead 
of tamarind. 

4. Artocarpus incisa, Can. dm hah.su, Eng. bread-fruit tree. 

This tree is common in the Amindivi Islands attached to the 

district of South Canara, and is grown occasionally in gardens 
on the mainland. 

Urticace.®— 

TJrtica hderophylla , Can. turike-gkla, Eng. Nilgiri nettle. 
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It is given as a deoootion for fever, and a fibre is made 
from it. 

PuTRANJIVACACE^— 

Putranjiva roxburghii , Can. putrajiva, Eng. mid olive. 

A middle-sized somewhat rare evergreen tree, of which the 
nuts are worn as necklaces by ohildren to keep off sickness, 
henoe the vernaoular name. 

Cannahinaceje— 

Cannabis sativa, Can. bangi, Eng. hemp. 

Hemp is grown in Canara for the seed only in back-gardens, 
usually in small quantities for private consumption as ganja or 
bangi, and occasionally for sale in a small way. The cultivation 
prevails throughout the district, but more in the Coondapoor taluk 
than elsewhere. 

Chehnopodacea'.— 

Basella alha and rubra , Can. handle halli, Eng. Malabar night¬ 
shade. 

This is grown all over tire district and is eaten cooked like 
spinach. 

Amarantacea;— 

Amarantm olcraceous, Can. harirc-soppu. 

This is a very favourite vegetable in all parts of the district. 
Nyctaginaceje— 

1. Mirabilis jahpa, Can. madhydna mallige, EDg. four o’clock 
flower. 

The root of this plant is stated in native medical works to bo 
an efficient purgative equal to common jalap, but in chemical 
trials its powers wore found to be feeble and uncertain. The 
bruised leaves are applied by natives to boils and abscesses to 
hasten suppuration. 

2. Bcerharia diffusa, Can. sanadikd-gida, Eng. spreading hoguccd. 

A common and troublesome weed. The root is used medicin¬ 
ally as a laxative vermifuge, expectorant and emetic. 

Lauracetf.— 

Cinnamomum zeylanicum, Can. ddlchini, Eng. cinnamon. 

The cinnamon tree, which grows wild all over the district ex¬ 
cept in the heavy forests of the ghauts, is probably a variety of 
the true cinnamon (Cinnamomum zoylanioum). The most import¬ 
ant product of the tree is the immature flower, whioh is much used 
in native medicines and known to commerce as cassia buds. The 
bark is exported to some extent, and a volatile oil is distilled from 
the leaves. 

Santalacej®— 

Santalum album , Can, gandhada-mara, Eng. sandal-wood. 
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The sandal-wood tree grows freely all over the open scrub 
forest of South Ganara, but on the plains the fragrant heart-wood 
does not develops properly and is practically useless for the dis¬ 
tillation of sandal-wood oil. 

Aristolochiackje— 

Amlolochici indica, Can. ishicara-gida, Eng. Indian birthwort. 

A common jungle creeper with a nauseous bitter root, much 
used by the natives as a stimulant and febrifuge. 

PLUMB AGIN ACE A5— 

1. Plumbago rosea, Can. kernpu chitramula, Eng. rose-coloured 
leadu'ort. 

Grown in gardens. The bruised root is acrid and stimulating. 
It is used by tire natives as a blister, and is mixed with oil as an 
embrocation. 

2. Plumbago zeylanica, Can. bill chitramula, Eng. Ceylon Icad- 
icort. 

A wild variety of the foregoing, possessing similar, but less 
powerful properties. 

Composite— 

1. Sph(eranthus hirtus, Gan. karandc. 

A common plant on the banks of rice fields, used medicinally 
by the natives. 

2. Vernnma anthelmintica, Can. kddu-jirige, Eng. purple fleabanc. 
The seeds of this plant are a valuable anthelmintic in as- 

carides, and are highly valued by the natives. 

3. Pgrethrum indicum, Can. s&vautige. 

Grown in gardens for its fragrant and ornamental flowers. 
Lobeliaceje— 

Lobelia nicotianeefolia, Can. kddu-hogesoppu. 

This plant, which grows in the ghaut forests, is called wild 
tobacco by the natives. The leaves are said to canse giddiness if 
eaten, and bees get much honey from the flowers. 

Rubiacea;— 

1. Coffca arabica, Can. kdphi-gida, bunnu-gida, Eng. coffee. 

A small amount of coffeo is grown for trade purposes just 
below the ghauts in the Uppinangadi taluk and in the southern 
miganCs of the K&saragdd taluk. Coffee bushes are found here 
and there in gardens all over the .district. 

2. Ixora coccinca, Can. k dp ala. 

An evergreen shrub with beautiful red flowers disposed in 
ample corymbs, to be found flowering all the year round in every 
forest or open piece of scrub jungle from the ghauts to the coast. 

3. Gardenia lucida, Can, dikkd-malli. 
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A smali tree with large white flowers. The resin is fragrant chap. I. 

and good for keeping flies and worms off sores. General 

Descbiftiok 

4 > Ophiorrhiza munghos, Can. pdtdla-garuda-gida. _ 

The root of this plant is intensely bitter and is regarded by Flora, 
the natives as an antidote for snake-bites. 

5. Mmsrnda/rondosa, Can. bellotti. 

A large, handsome and very common shrub, which attracts 
notice in the forests by a part of the calyx looking like a large 
white leaf. 

6. Morinda umbcllata, Can. poppili, mar adar kina. 

The root of this tree yields a dye of permanent yellow. 

Jasminiacea;- 

1. Jasminum sambac, Can, mallige. 

This plant is common in the forests, and is also cultivated for 
the fragrant flowers, which are also used ub a Iactifuge. 

2. Jasminum angustifolium, Can. kadmallige. 

3. Jasminum hirsutwn, Can. kasturi-mallige. 

4. Jasminum grandiflorum, Can. jijkmallige. 

5. Jasminum pubescem, Can. dodda kddu-malligc. 

All the above jasmins are much valued for their flowers. 

Loganiace.e— 

1. S/rychnos hum vomica- , Can. kdsarkana. 

The nux vomica tree is one of the most common trees through¬ 
out the whole of the district. The seed is most valued both in 
native and European medicine, and the well-known poison strych¬ 
nine is prepared from the kernel of the fruit. The pulp of the 
fruit is harmless and eaten by birds, monkeys and cattle. In 
some parts of the district in the dry weather, where grass is soarce, 
no milk can be got without a bitter taste owing to the cattle 
eating the leaves of coppiced nux vomica trees. 

2. Strychnos potatorum, Can. cldllida-mara. 

An evergreen tree with white flowers found in the ghaut 
forests. The seeds are harmless and have the singular property 
of clearing muddy water, if it is poured into a vessel of which the 
sides have been rubbed with bruised or sliced seeds. 

Apocynaola.— 

1. Carissa carandas, Can. kararadi. 

A common shrub in sorub jungle useful for fences. The ber¬ 
ries are eaten and preserved and pickled. 

2. Plumeria acuminata. Can. kddu-sampige. 

Q-rowa wild, aud is also grown as an ornamental tree in gar¬ 
dens. The flowers have a strong sweet soent, and branohes of 
young trees are used for hedges. 
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Gbnbrat, A common shrab or small tree in the forests. The bark is a 
__ ' ‘ ‘ valuable medicine for dysentery and also a tonio and febrifuge. 

Flora. It US ed to be imported into Europe under the name of oonessi 

bark. 

4. Wriglilia tinctoria, Can. hallunovu-mara. 

A tree somewhat similar to the foregoing, but the bark is 
comparatively or wholly inert. The leaves are said to be good 
for tooth-ache, hence its Oanareso name. 

5. Cerbera odollam, Can. chandc-mara. 

A oommon tree in swamps and on banks of backwaters with a 
poisonous fruit somewhat like a mango. 

6. Taberncemontana coronaria, Can. inaddarma-marn. 

The juice of the flowers mixed with oil is good for sore oyes 
and the root for tooth-ache. 

7. Alstoniascholaris, Can. hdle-mara. 

A common and handsome tree with soft wood. The tree is 
officinal as an astringent tonic, anthelmintic and antiperiodio. 
Asclepediacea'—- 

1. Calotropis gigantca, Can. ekkamdlc, Eng. gigantic swallow- 
wort. 

This plant is found in dry places in the district. The root 
bark dried is the mudar of the Pharmacopoeia, which is an alter¬ 
ative tonic, diaphoretic, and in large doses an emetic. It also 
yields a very strong fibre. 

2. Ilemidcsmus indicm, Can. sugandhi ha Hi, ndmada-beru, Eng, 
country sarsaparilla. 

The root of this plant finds a place in the Indian Pharma¬ 
copoeia. An infusion of the root is used as a tonio, diuretio and 
diaphoretic. 

Labiate— 

1. Ocinium sanctum, Can. tulasi-gida, Eng. holy basil. 

This plant is considered sacred to Vishnu, and is found in the 
courtyard of every Brahman’s house in tlie district. The root 
and leaves are used medicinally by the natives, but they are not 
considered effective by European practitioners. 

2. Ocirnum lasilicnm , Can. kdma-lastfiri, Eng. sweet basil. 

The plant is aromatic and fragrant. The juice of the leaves 

is a native remedy for ear-ache, and an infusion of the seeds is a 
favourite remedy for relieving the after-pains of childbirth. 

3. Ocirnum album, Can. nai-tulasi. 

4. Tcucas indica., Can. tumbe. 

A very common wild flower, or weed. 

Verbenacea— 

1. Tectona grandis, Can. Ugina-mara, saguvini-mara, Eng. teak. 
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The teak tree is fairly common in the deciduous forests of the 
Kdsaragod and Uppinangadi taluks, and is found here and there 
elsewhere, especially in the Mangalore taluk. Teak and black- 
wood are the two most valuable timbers of the district. 

2. Gmelina arborea, Can. kashniiri-mara. 

This tree is generally distributed throughout the district. The 
wood is light, but strong and useful. The tree grows to a con¬ 
siderable size. 

3. Vitex uegundo, Can. bilinckki-gida. 

A common small tree or shrub. The root is used medicinally. 

4. Vitex altissima, Cau. balage. 

A common tree on the upper slopes of the ghauts. The wood 
is hard and valuable. 

5. Clerodendrum infortunatum and serratum, Can. gantubdrangc- 
gida. 

Both these shrubs are found in the forests, and the former is 
very common. The root is a well-known native medicine in 
febrile and catarrhal affections. 

6. Lantana aculcata, Can. ndtahu. 

A recent introduction, as an ornamental flower, but promises 
to become a widespread weed. It is very common in Mangalore 
and the neighbourhood, at Nilcshwar, and here and there 
throughout the district. 

CoNVOLVULACEyE — 

1. Ipomcea batatas, Can. geirnu, Eng. meet potato. 

This common tuber is cultivated throughout the district. 

2. Batatas paniculata, Can. ncla-kumbala genasu, gvdda genasu. 

The root is used as a cathartic. 

3. Ipomcea turpethum, Can. tigade balli, Eng. Indian jalap. 

The root is known to be one of the best purgatives. 

4. A volvulus abinoides, Can. visit nukrdn ti-g'ula. 

This plant is very common in rice fields. The leaves, stalks 
and roots are said to be valuable remedies for fever and dysentery. 

5. Argyrea speciosa, Can. samudra-hale, Eng. elephant creeper. 

A common climber in the district. The leaves are used for 

emollient poultices. 

6. Ipomcea maritima, Can. adumbu-balli, Eng. goat’s fool creeper. 

Very common in the sand near the sea-shore. 

SOLANACE/E— 

1. Solanum esculentum or melongena, Can. badane, Eng. brinjal 
or egg-plant. 

The brinjal is cultivated as a vegetable all over the district. 

2. Solanum jacquini, Can. kantakdri. 

The fruit is considered an expectorant by the natives and given 
by them for coughs, consumption and asthma. 
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3. Solatium indieum, Can. kirigulla-gida, Eng. Indian night¬ 
shade. 

The root is much used in native medicines. 

4. Datura alba , Can. ummatta, Eng. white-flowered thorn-apple. 
This is a common plant in Canara as in the rest of India. It 

finds a place in the Indian Pharmacopoeia as an anodyne and 
antispasmodio, and in over doses a violent poison. Its medicinal, 
and perhaps even more markedly its poisonous, properties are 
well known to the natives. 

5. Datura fastuosa, Can. kari-ummatta, Eng. purple thorn-apple. 
This is closely allied to the preceding, and its properties are 

similar. 

6. Capsicum frutcscens, Can. menasu, Eng. chilli/. 

In the neighbourhood of Mangalore and near Bajpe and 
TdlepAdi on the inland road to Mulki large quantities of chillies 
are grown during the monsoon by Native Christians in a kind of 
‘ hakkal 1 cultivation on uplands which have never been level¬ 
led for rice cultivation. Throughout the district they are grown 
to somo extent either in hakkal or as a second or third crop in 
little patches of rice fields. 

7. Nieotiana tabacum, Can. hope soppu, Eng. tobacco. 

Tobacco is grown to a very considerable extent in the southern 

m&ganes of the Kdsaragod taluk, mainly noar the coast. The 
species is called ‘ nntti ’ in Cannrese, and is used for snuil through¬ 
out the whole distriot. A certain amount is also exported to 
Bombay. 

Acanthaceje— 

1. Ccndarussa vulgaris, Can. karinekki. 

2. Gendarussa adhadota, Can. ddusoge, Eng. Malabar nut. 

The bark and leaves of the above shrubs are used medicinally 
by the natives. 

3. Darleria prionites, Can. mullu-gorante. 

There are four varieties of this shrub—white, red, yellow and 
blue. The juice of the leaves is used by the natives for children 
with fever or catarrhal affections. 

4. Darleria longifolia, Can. kolavalikc-gida. 

The plant is found in moist places. The root is used as a 
tonic and diuretic. 

5. Strobilanthus eallosus, Can. gwrige. 

This and other varieties of strobilanthus form the most com¬ 
mon undergrowth throughout the forests of South Canara. 
BiaNONiACEa:— 

1. Calosanthes indica, Can. dnemungu. 

A small tree of no value as timber. The bark and fruit are 
Used medicinally and for tanning. 
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2. Sksamum indicum, Can. ellu, Eng. gingelly. 

G-ingelly is grown to some extent in the district, but not very 
largely. It is usually cultivated in kumari or hakkal, sometimes 
mixed with paddy, and occasionally as a third crop in bail fields. 
Sapotace.®— 

1. Bassia latifolia , Can. ippe, Eng. Mhowa tree. 

This tree grows in the Canara forests, but is not very common 
and the practice usual in other parts of India of making a spirit 
from the flowers does not prevail in Canara. 

2. Mimusops clengi, Can. ranje. 

A large and handsome tree with good wood. Oil is obtained 
from the seeds, and the root and fruit are used in medicine. 

3. Mimmops obtusifolia , Can. hadari. 

The leaves are used medicinally and the fruit eaten. 
Ebenaceae — 

1. Disopyros melanoxylon, Can. kari-mara, Eng. ebony. 

This species of diospyros yields a fine kind of ebony when tho 
trees are large and old. It is found hero and there in the Canara 
forests, but is not common. 

UMHELLlFERjE— 

Hydrocotyle asialiea, Can. ondclaga, Eug. Asiatic pennywort. 

Is included in tile Pharmacopoeia of India as an alterative 
tonic, and locally applied as a stimulant. It is believed by tho 
natives to be an excellent remedy for leprosy, and there is no 
doubt that good results have, in some cases, followed its use. 
Menispekmaceas— 

1. Cocculm cordifolius, Can. amrita-balli. 

The plant, which is found iu the forests, is inoluded in the 
Pharmacopoeia of India as a tonic, antiperiodic and diuretio. It 
is extensively used by native practitioners. 

2. Cocculus indicue , Can. kage-mdri. 

The berries of this plant contain a poison and are used for 
poisoning streams to secure the fish ; also for killing crows. An 
ointment prepared from the powderod berries is included in the 
Pharmacopceia of India as an insecticide. 

3. Olypea burmanni, Can. padavalli-balli. 

The root Ib used medicinally by the natives. 

Myristicacej;— 

Myristica horsfieldii or malabarica, Can. kddu/ajimara, Eng. 
wild nutmeg . 

This tree grows to a large size in evergreen forests. It is 
most oommon in the Uppinangadi and Coondapoor forests. The 
nutmeg and mace known in Canara as ‘ ramgdt ’ and ‘ rdmpatra ’ 
are collected by the Forest Department and sold for remunerative 
prices. 
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Anonaceaj— 

1. Anona squamosa , Can. sitaphala, Eng. custard-apple. 

2. Rollinia sieberi, Can. r&maphala,, Eng. bullock’s heart or 
sweat sop. 

Both the above are grown to a small extent for the fruit. 
Magnoliace.®— 

Michelia chanipaca , Can, sampige. 

This tree is grown for the sweet-scented flowers, which are used 
at religious and other ceremonials. 

Crucifers— 

1. Raphanus sativm, Can. mulangi, Eng. radish. 

Grown for use as a vegetable. 

2. Sinapis Jurtcea, Can. sdsira, Eng. Indian mustard. 

Grown for tho soeds which are stated in the Pharmacopoeia- 
of India to be an efficient substitute for the black or white mus¬ 
tard, especially for mustard poultices. They are also used for 
dietetical purposes, and the oil expressed from them is used as a 
rubefacient. 

Capparidace®— 

1. Cleome icosandra , Can. kudu-same. 

Known as wild mustard and used in the same way. 

2. Cratma nirvala, Can. narumbele. 

Used by tho natives as a stomachic and tonic. 

Nymph a cage.®— 

1. Nymphwa rubra, Can. kanneidile, kenddvarc, Eng. red water- 

Hlli¬ 
lt, Nymphcea pubescens, Can. naidila, tavarc, Eng. white water- 

lily. 

3. Nelumhiwn spcciosum, Can. tdvare, kamala , Eng. lotus. 

The three preceding water lilies are oommon in ponds and 
still water all over the district. 

PAPAYACE3D—- 

Oarica papaya, Can. poppayamara, Eng. papaw tree. 

This - tree, originally introduced from America, is now com¬ 
monly grown in Canara as in other parts of India. The fruit is 
eaten by the natives in curries and pickled. A milky juioe from 
the fruit, especially when unripe, has the property of hastening 
animal decay, and if freshly killed meat be wrapped in the 
leaves and then roasted, it is found quite tender. It is said that 
the same effect is produced by hanging the meat under the tree 
for two or three hours. 

OuCURBITACE®— 

1. Gucumis sativus, Can. mullusautekai, Eng. common cucumber, 

2. Cucumis utilissimus, Can. kargumbala, Eng. field cucumber, 
pumpkin. 
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3. Cucurbit a maxima, Can. kumbala , Eng. squash gourd. CHAP. i. 

4. Lagmaria vulgaris. Can. aldbu , Eng. white pumpkin, bottle General 

Description. 

(four a. _ 

5. Bminkasa ccri/era, Can. bile-kumbala, Eng. white gourd. Flora. 

0. Luffa acutangula, Can. hire-kai. 

7. Trichosanthus anguina, Can. patla-kai , Eng. snake vegetable. 

8. Momordica charantia, Can. hdgala-kai. 

All the above cucurbitaceae are commonly cultivated, as vege¬ 
tables throughout the district. 

9. Cucumis citrullus or citrullus vulgaris, Can. bachchangoi, Eng. 
water melon. 

10. Cucumis me.lo, Can. ibbudlu, Eng. melon. 

The water melon is cultivated all over the district, but more 
in the Coondapoor taluk than elsewhere. The swoet melon is 
hardly known. 

11. Cucumis pubescens, Can. hirimekke. 

This is a wild cucumber which is eaten by the natives. 

12. Cucumis trigonus, Can, hdcumckkc : 

Tho plant common in Canara is probably the Cucumis tri- 
gonus and not the Citrullus eolooynthus. The properties are said 
to be the same as those of the Officinal colooynth. 

Malvack*— 

1. Hibiscus esculentus, Can. beude-kai, Eng. lady's fingers. 

One of tho most common vegetables in Canara as in other 
parts of South India. 

2. Hibiscus sabdariffa, Can. pumlisoppu, Eng. rosellc, red sorrel. 

3. Hibiscus cannabiriu-s, Can. phindisoppu, Eng. duccani hemp. 

The leaves of the above are eaten as vegetables, also the fleshy 

oulyx and capsules of the Hibiscus sabdariffa. A good fibre is 
got from both. 

4. Hibiscus rosa sinensis, Can. ddsaniye, Eng. shoe-fiower. 

This well-known flower is grown freely in gardens. 

5. Hibiscus abelnioschus, Can. kdd kasturi, Eng. musk. 

This plant with its sulphur-colored flowers, dark crimson at 
the base, is very oommon in tho forests. The fibre is very strong. 

6. Thespacia populace, Can. adari betide, Eng. portia tree. 

A handsome tree with yellow flowers with a red dye. It 
yields a good timber. 

7. Gossypium indieum, Can. hatti, Eng. cotton. 

Cotton is grown only in the Kumaris of the southern 
magancs of the K&saragbd taluk. 

Stebccliace.l— 

1. Bombax malabaricum, Can. burugada, Eng. red cotton tree . 
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A very large and oommon tree with red flowers. The wood 
is of no value, but the cotton from the pods is used for stuffing 
pillows, cushions, &c. 

2. Helicteres isora, Can. kdle-ndr bhutakaralu-mara. 

A small tree or shrub very oommon in the forests. A ooarse 
fibre prepared from the bark is much used instead of rope by 
those who live near the forests. 

3. Sterculia alata, Can. doddole. 

A very large and common tree with soft and useless wood. 
DipteeocabpaOk^:— 

1. Vateria indica, Can. dhupadamara. 

A large and handsome tree well suited for avenues, for which 
they have been planted all over Canara. The finest old ‘ dhhpa * 
avenue in the district is between Mudbidri and Karakal and 
thence up to the R&msamudra lake. A piney gum is got from 
the tree known as ‘ white dammer ’ and an excellent varnish oan 
be made from it, but the timber is of little value. A solid oil 
obtained from the seeds is known as vegetable tallow and is used 
as a local application in chronic rheumatism, &c. 

2. Dipterocarpus indicus, Can. maradayennc-mara. 

A tree found in tho south-eastern part of the Uppinangadi 
taluk, from which a wood oil is obtained, which is much valued 
for varnishing furnituro and the wood work of houses. 

Clusiacea;— 

1. Calophyllum innophyllum , Can. home, Eng. alexandrian laurel. 

This is very common, especially near the coast, as it grows well 

in sandy soils. The wood is good and a lamp-oil is made from 
the seeds. 

2. Calophyllum elatum , Can. srUhonne. 

A very tall and straight evergreen tree, common in the ghaut 
forests, much used for masts and spars under the name to poon- 
spar. Dug-out boats of this tree are also considered the most 
lasting and are often procured of great size. 

3. Garcinia pictoria, Cun. Jdrigehuli, Eng. Mysore gamboge tree, 

A fairly common evergreen treo which yields a good gamboge. 

4. Garcinia purpurea , Can. murgina huli-mara. 

This tree is common in overgreen forests. A solid oil known 
as ‘ kokam butter ’ is obtained from the seeds and used in medi¬ 
cine and cooking, 

5. Mesua ferrea, Cun. nag a sampige. 

A handsome tree with fragrant flowers. An oil obtained 
from the seed is used in medicine and for lighting. 

Amantiacetf.— 

1. Citrus decumana, Can. chakora, Eng. shaddock. 

2. Citrus mcdica, Can. mahaphala-gida, Eng. citroni 
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3. Citrus bergamia, Can. nimbe-mara, Eng. lime. 

All the above are grown to some extent for the fruit. 

4. JEgle niarmelos, Can. bilapatre-mara, Eng. bad tree. 

5. Feronia elephant ium, Can. belada-mara, Eng. mod-apple tree. plora - 
The above two trees are somewhat similar, and the fruit of 

both is used medicinally in cases of diarrhoea and dysentery. 

The bael fruit finds a plaoe in the Pharmacopoeia of India, but 
the medioinal properties of the wood-apple are much inferior and 
the frequent substitution of the latter for the former in hospital 
supplies has led to the bael fruit being treated with neglect. A 
gum resembling Gum arabic is got from the wood-apple tree. 
Neither are very common in the district,' as a drier climate suits 
them better. 

6. Bergera keenigii, Can. karibevu, Eng. curry-lcaf tree. 

The leaves are much used to flavour curries and add to their 
digestibility. The bark, root and leaves are much used in native 
medicine as a tonio and stomachic and have been favourably re¬ 
ported on by European praotitioners. An oil is made from the 
seeds. 

SaPINDACEjE— 

Sapindus emarginatus, Can. araddla, Eng. soap-nut tree. 

The fruit is used as soap. 

Rhamnaceas— 

1. Zizyphus oenoplia, Can. sitrimullu. 

2. Zizyphus xylopyrus, Can. kolta-mara. 

3. Zizyphus ju/juba, Can. bogari-mara, Eng. jujube. 

The fruit of the Zizyphus jujuba is very good to eat. 

Euphorbtaceje— 

1. Emblica officinalis, Can. nellimara, Eng. eniblic myrabolan. 

This tree is very common in scrub jungle all over the district. 

The fruit is sometimes pickled, and it is used as an astringent in 
bowel-complaints. 

2. Ricinus communis, Can. haralu, Eng. castor-oil plant. 

The oastor-oil plant is grown in kumari lands and as a garden 
crop. There are two varieties. The medicinal oil is obtained 
from the small-seeded variety. The other oil is used for lamps, &c. 

3. Jatropha curcas, Can. kddharah, Eng. physic nut or wild, 
castor-oil plant . 

An oil is expressed from the seeds which differs from castor-oil 
in its slight solubility in alcohol. It is a very much more power¬ 
ful purgative than castor-oil, hut very uncertain in its action. It 
is used for hedges, as cattle do not eat it. 

4. Jatropha manihot, Can. kanagala-mara, Eng. tapioca or 
bitter cassava plant, 
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This plant is grown to a small extent in Canara, but no 
tapioca is made from it. 

5. Macaranga indie,a, Can. uppalige-mara. 

A large and tolerably oommon tree of little value. 

6. Euphorbia tirucalli, Can. kalli, Eng. Indian tree spurge. 

7. Euphorbia nivalia, Can ek-kalli. 

8. Euphorbia antiquarum, Can. chatura-kalti, Eng. triangular 


spurge. 

The first of the above three is a somewhat common hedge and 
the others are varieties of it. They all abound in an acrid milky 
juice. 

9. Aealypha iudiea, Can. kuppi-gida. 

Tho expressed juice of the leaves is a valuable emotic for 
children, and the roo.t is used as a purgative. 

10. Tragta in valuer at a. Can. dtilagondi. 

A twining plant covered with stinging hairs. Tho root is 
used medicinally. 

Anacardiace*:— 

1. Mangi/era indica, Can. mdvina-mara , Eng. mango. 

Mango trees are very common in Canara, and of late years 
considerable additions have been made to the numbor of good 
graft trees near Mangalore. 

2. Spondias mangi/era, Can. ambata-mara, Eng. hog-plum or wild 
mango. 

A very large tree. The fruit is eaten by door and also 
.pickled. 

3. Anacardium occidental?, Can. geru-mara, Eng. eashew-nut 
tree. 

This tree, originally introduced by the Portuguese from South 
America, is now widely spread over the district. It will grow on 
any soil and requires no oaro. The nut is largely exported as 
well as used locally, and a spirit is made from the fruit. The 
pericarp of the nut contains a black acrid oil, and an edible oil is 
expressed from the nut. 

4. Semecarpus anacardium , Can. geru-hn-mara, Eng. marking- 
nut tree. 

Tho black juice of the fruit is used for marking linen and 
medicinally. 

Combretacea;— 

1. Tcrminalia tomeutosa, Can. banapu, matti. 

A fine large very common tree, of whioh tho timbor is a great 
favourito with the pooplo of Canara for building and other 
purposes. 

2. Terminalia paniculata, Can. maruva. 
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Also a large and common tree. The wood is good, hut not 
equal to that of the Terminalia tomentosa. 

3. Terminalia chebula, Can. anile, Eng. myrabolan. 

Yields the true myrabolan. It is fairly common in the Coon- 
dapoor taluk, in which many of the forests are at a good elevation. 
It is not nearly so common further south. 

4. Terminalia ballerica, Can. shdnti, Eng. belleric myrabolan. 

A large and handsome tree ; but the wood is of no value, and 
the myrabolans scarcely cover the cost of collection. 
AlangiachjE— 

Alangium docapctalum, Can. ankoU-mara , Eng. sage-leaved 
alaregium. 

Tho wood of this tree is good. The fruit, an astringent acid, 
is eaten by the natives and the root is used medicinally. 
Lythkacea:— 

1. Lagerstraimia microcardia. Can. bili-nundi , bolanchir , Eng. 
benteak. 

A common and handsome tree found all over the district. The 
wood is very good for house-building, but, if exposed, it decays 
soon and is liable to be attacked by white ant6. 

2. Lagerstnemia regime, Can. ddsal. 

A handsome tree with rose-coloui’ed blossoms. The wood is 
not so good as that of the preceding. 

Myktacea:— 

1. Psidium pyriferum, Can. jdmphalada-mara , Eng. white 
guava. 

2. Psidium puriferum, Can. gom-mara, Eng. red guava. 

The abovo are grown to some extent in gardens for the] fruit, 
but neither are oommon. 

3. Eugenia jambolann, Can. neralu. 

4. Eugenia jambosa, Can. jamhuneralu. 

5. Eugenia tnalaccensis, Can. kempu-jambu-niralu. 

The fruit of the above is eaten. 

G. Careya arborea , Can. dadddlada-mara. 

GrANATACEjE— 

Funica grar.atum, Can. ddlimbe, Eng. pomegranate. 

The pomegranate is grown to a small extent in gardens. 
Kosace*— 

Rosa centifolia. Can. guldbt, Eng. rose. 

Papiljonaceae— 

1. Dolichos biflorus , G&n.'huruli, Eng. horse gram. 

Horse gram is grown to some extent all over the district, but 
more in the Udipi and Mangalore taluks than elsewhere, as a 
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General uplands. 

_' 2. Phaseolus mango, Can. hcsaru, Eng. green gram. 

FIotr, 3. Phaseolus rorhurghii, Can. uddu, Eng. black gram. 

4. Dolichos lablab, Can. arare. 

These are grown to a small extent ohiefly as a second orop in 
sandy soils near the coast. 

5. Cajanus iudicus, Can. togari, Eng. pigeon-pea. 

Grown in ‘ kumari ’ and ‘ hakkal ’ cultivation and in gardens. 

6. Vigna catjang, Can. alasande, Eng. cow gram. 

Grown chiefly as a vegetable in gardens. 

7. Cassia ocndentculis, Can. dodda togache. 

Found throughout the distriot. The leaves are believed by 
the natives to be good for skin diseases. 

8. A brus preen tor ius, Can. gulaganji-bulU, Eng. wild liquorice. 

An efficient substitute for the ordinary liquorice. 

9. Mtteunna pruriens , Can. uasugunni balli, Eng. cowhaye. 

Recognised as an antholmintic in the Pharmaoopcoia of India. 

10. Clitorea ternatca, Can. shankapushpa. 

A oommon and pretty climber. The seeds are used as a 
purgative. 

11. Phaseolus rostratus, Can. kdduhesaru. 

The roots of this wild plant are eaten by tho natives, and it is 
also used medicinally. 

12. Aiylosia candollci, Can. kdd-togari. 

A very common shrub in almost all tho forests of the distriot. 

13. Crotolaria juncca, Can. sanabu, Eng. sunn hemp. 

Cultivated to some ox tent for the fibre which is used for fishing 

nets and lines. Tho climate and soil of Canara seem to be favour¬ 
able for the growth of this fibre-producing plant. 

14. Dalbergia lalifolia, Can. biti, Eng. blackwood. 

One of the most valuable timbers in India. Found all over 
the distriot, but especially in the Coondapoor aud Uppinangadi 
taluks. 

15. Adenanthera pavonina, Can. manjatti. 

A large handsomo and fairly common tree which yields a good 
wood. 

16. Butca frondosa, Can. muttaga, Eng. bastard teak. 

A handsome tree with red flowers. The seeds are highly 
thought of as a febrifuge by native practitioners. The wood is 
poor. 

17. Tamarin/lus indices, Can. hunuse, Eng. tamarind. 

The tamarind tree is not common in tho Canara forests, and 
is not grown by the people as extensively as in the East Coast. 

18. Erythrim indica , Can. hangarakana. 
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A common tree with red flowers and soft wood. These trees 
are extensively used as posts for pioottahs in South Canara. 

19. Cassia fistula, Can. kondd. 

A handsome tree with hanging branohes of yellow flowers. 
The wood is good and the pulp round the seeds is used as a 
laxative. 

Mokingacea;— 

Moringa pterygosperma, Can. nugge , Eng. drumstick tree. 

This tree produces the ‘ drumsticks ’ used in curries. The root 
which possesses the pungent taste and smell of the English horse 
radish is used medicinally. 

Mimosacka5— 

1. Acacia catechu and sundra , Can. kdchu. 

These trees are found in abundanoe in the Coondapoor taluk, 
and the Forest Department derives about its. 1,500 a year from 
the manufacture of catechu or the thickened juice of the boiled 
wood. 

2. Acacia concinna, Can. shige. 

The pods resemble soap-nut and are used in the same way. 
There is a good crop every second year, and the Forest Depart¬ 
ment gets a considerable revenue from it. 

8. Acacia speciosa, Can. lage. 

This tree yields a considerable quantity of gum and the wood 
is good. 

4, Enlada monostachya , Can. hallckdiballi. 

A large oreeper witli immense sword-like pods. 

5, Mimosa pudica, Can. ndchike-gida, Eng. the sensitive plant. 


The ferns of South Canara are very numerous, amongst those 
frequently met with may be mentioned— 


Adiantum lunulatum. 
Adiantum caudatum. 
Davallia termifolia. 

Pteris geraniifolia 
I'teris acquilina 
GymnopteriB feei. 
Lygodium scandens. 
Lygodium flexuosum. 
Lygodium dichotoinum. 
Botrychium virginicum. 
Gleichera diehotoma. 
Ceratopteris thaliotroides. 
Osmunda regalis. 
Osmunda javanica. 
Nephrodium molle. 


Nepbrodium extensum. 
Nephrolepis tuberosa. 
Lastrea aristata. 

Lastrea spnrsa. 

Lastrea ochthodes. 
Polysticlium aurioulatum. 
Polystichum angulare. 
Actiniopteris radiata. 
Asplenium (several varie¬ 
ties). 

Callipteris esculenta. 
Pleopeltis oxyloba. 
Pleopeltis membranacea. 
Pleopeltis tridactyla. 
Pleopeltis hemiontidea. 
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Niphobolus. Polybotrya asplenifolia. 

Drynaria quercifolia. Stenochlsena scandens. 

Cheilanthes termifolia. Acrostichum aureum. 

Cbeilanthes farinosa. Blechnum orientate. 

Polybotrya appendiculata. 

The Adtantum eaudalum is to be seen on every mud wall in 
the district during the monsoon, and the bushes fringing streams 
and tanks are covered with the pretty little climbing fern, Ly- 
g odium scandens. Beautiful banks of the Osmunda retjalis are 
to be found beside the rivers in the ghaut forests and in the 
Hannar M&gane above the ghauts. 

The great extent of forest land in South Canara affords a safe 
retreat to wild beasts of almost every kind and description 
generally found in Southern India, but the ghaut forests are the 
especial home of the bison (Gaeceus r/aurus ), whioh is to be found 
all along the line of ghauts from north to south, and in the 
Uppinangadi taluk at certain seasons as far as 20 miles from 
the foot of the ghauts. Owing to the objection on the part of all 
but the lowest olasses of Hindus to eat the flesh of an animal so 
closoly allied to the cow, they are not much shot by other than 
Muhammadan natives. European sportsmen generally prefer to 
go after thorn in the forest during the rains, or shortly after, when 
they can be tracked by their footsteps in the soft ground, and the 
fallen twigs and loaves are not so dry as to orackle when trodden 
on. In the open grass land on the slopes, or on the top of the 
line of ghauts they can be stalked all the year round in the early 
morning or in the evening. Occasionally the forests are beaten 
for them, but the chance of success is much less in this way than 
in those others before mentioned, while the sport is not nearly so 
exciting. It is, however, the only way in which they oan be got 
on the plains in the dry weather. Next in size to the bison 
oom.es the Bambar (liusa aristotelis ), a magnifioent stag, whioh not 
unfrequently stands fourteen hands high, and affords good sport to 
the stalker on the upper slopes of the ghauts. Low down, owing 
to the continuous forest, it can only be got by beating the jungle, 
and as large numbers are shot by the natives, but poor sport is 
now to be got in this way. In the more open j ungle to the west 
of the large ghaut forests there are still herds of spotted deer 
(Axis maculatm), and occasionally the muntj&k, jungle sheep, or 
barking deer (Oervulus aureus ). The little mouse deer ( Memimna 
indica) is also very common in the ghaut forests. Prom the 
absence of extensive open plains it is not to be wondered at that 
there are no antelope in the district, but the precipices near the 
Kudre Mukh and in other parts of the Western Ghauts would seem 
to offer a desirable home for the ibex or Nilgiri wild goat. None 
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however, are to be found, and it may be that the heavy rainfall is 
too much for them. 

The tiger (Felis tigris) and the cheeta or leopard (Fells pardm ) 
both abound, and notwithstanding liberal rewards which lead to the 
annual destruction of a considerable number of these animals, the 
loss of cattle from their depredations is very great indeed com¬ 
pared with other parts of the presidency, owing no doubt to the way 
in which forest and cultivated land are here intermixed. The loss 
of agricultural stock to the people from this cause is not, however, 
so great as might bo inferred from the figures in returns, as a large 
number of the cattle killed are worn out and diseased animals 
that have practically been left to their fate by their owners. 
Jungle eats of many kinds are common, and there is also the wild 
dog ( Cwn rutilans) with, of course, the jackal and the hyaena. 
The blaok bear ( Ursus labicdm) is found near the Xudre Mukh, 
at Nagodi in the Coondapoor taluk, and probably at some other 
plaoes on the line of ghauts at an elevation of 2,000 feet and 
upwards. 

All the common monkeys of Southern India are found in South 
Canara and occasionally the strange little lemur (Loris gracilis). 

Elephants have a permanent home only in the extensive forests 
of the Uppinangadi taluk, but a small herd lately made its way 
through the Mangalore taluk up to the north of the Udipi taluk. 
Under the measures which have recently been adopted for their 
protection, and the greater immunity from disturbance afforded 
by the abolition of ‘ kumari ’ cultivation in the forests, elephants 
have become more numerous and more daring, and much damage 
is ofteu done by them to the cultivation adjoining the larger 
forests. Not only are rice fields trampled down, but an areoa-nut 
plantation, which has taken years to rear, is sometimes destroyed 
in one night, the elephants delighting in pulling down the trees 
and tearing them open to eat the pith. There are one or two 
‘ rogues ’ about, one being known to have killed several men. 
As in South India generally the only other pachyderm is the 
common jungle pig (Sus indiem), which flourishes wherever there 
is forest or even good scrub jungle. 

Amongst rodentia the most handsome is the large red squirrel 
(Sciurus elphenstonci ) which abounds in all the ghaut forests, and 
the most remarkable is the flying squirrel ( Fteromys petaurista) 
which one comes aoross but rarely, owing to its nooturnal habits. 

The porcupine (Hy&trix leucura ) is common enough, and the 
Indian scaly ant-eater (Mania pentadactyla) is not infrequent. 
Otters are to be found in most of the larger rivers. The flying 
fox ([Pteropm medius ) has established flourishing colonies at 
Kumbla and Mudbidri. 
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The domestio animals reared in the district are by no means 
remarkable specimens of their class. The stock is inferior and the 
cattle are of a small stunted breed without any pretensions either 
to size or working powers. There are no regular breeders in the 
district, and the cultivators are consequently dependent to a very 
great extent upon the annual cattle fair held at Subramanya in the 
Uppinangadi taluk, for their supply of draught bullocks, buffaloes 
and cow-buffaloes which are brought thither from above the 
ghauts. It is computed that nearly 50,000 head of cattle are 
thus brought from Mysore and disposed of to ryots from all parts 
of South Canara. The damp olimate of the country does not 
seem to be favorable to animal life and even the cattle imported 
from above the ghauts often become sickly within a few years of 
their arrival in the district. M ilch cows and goats are procurable 
in the district, but they, too, are ordinarily poor stunted creatures. 
From the month of January till the commencement of the rainy 
season, pasture is scanty, and such cattle as are at all cared for 
are supported by means of stored fodder. A poor hay is some¬ 
times mado of the long grass which grows naturally on some hills 
and laterite plateaus that are kept clear of biiBhos for the purpose, 
and this hay is given to the cattle after being chopped and 
boiled with rice husks, rice straw being added at night. During 
the rainy season pasture is abundant and cattle are ordinarily left 
to graze on the hills and plains. Oil-cake, gram and cotton seed 
are also given to cattle in addition to other kinds of food by those 
who are careful of their stock, hut the country cows, as a rule, 
give but a small quantity of milk, and butter and milk are conse¬ 
quently dear articles in South Oanara. Cow-buffaloes are largely 
kept by the people, as they give more milk than cows. Epidemic 
diseases among cattle are sometimes very destructive. No horses, 
sheep or donkeys are bred in South Canara, and even ponies 
of the ordinary country breed of Southern India are not reared. 
Those who eat mutton are entirely dependent upon Mysore for 
their supply of sheep which are brought down the ghauts in con¬ 
siderable numbers. Figs of the common country breed are kept 
mostly by Native Christians and the lowest classes of Hindus. 
Pariah dogs swarm in every village, except amongst the Mdpillas 
and are of some service in guarding fields and vegetable gardens 
from the inroads of wild beasts. Almost every household pos¬ 
sesses a cat. Fowls are to he found in the houses of all classes of 
people except Brahmans. Great attention is paid to the rearing 
of cocks by Billavas and Bants, among whom cock-fighting is 
a favourite pastime. It is also a custom among these and some 
other classes to propitiate the small-pox goddess ‘ Mdri ’ by decapi¬ 
tating cocks in front of her idol. The head having thus been 
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sacrificed, the body is taken home by the worshipper and eaten. OHAP. i. 
Turkeys and ducks are imported into Mangalore from Goa and General 
C oohin during the fair season. Description. 

The largest of the South Canara reptiles is of oourse the cro- Reptile* 
codile which is to be found in almost all the larger rivers. Owing 
probably to the rivers being muoh smaller, the crocodile in Canara 
neither attains the same size as in Malabar nor is it nearly so 
destructive. In fact such a thing as a man being killed by a 
crooodile in Canara is almost unknown. Next in size and first in 
importance come the snakes, to whom upwards of 150 lives are 
annually lost. For reasons well known attempts to extirpate 
snakes by the offer of rewards have had to be abandoned and so 
long as .these reptiles, especially the cobra, are held in such venera¬ 
tion as they now are by all Hindus, their speedy extinction can 
hardly be hoped for. The ordinary snakes of Canara are much 
the same as in other parts of Southern India, but the Indian 
python or boa-constriotor is more common liero than in most other 
districts, and is sometimes found of an enormous size in the ghaut 
forests, where there is also a bamboo-coloured variety of the cobra. 

The pretty little harmless green whip snake (Pnsserita mycteri- 
%ans) is everywhere common. Amongst minor reptiles a peculiar 
species occasionally to he met with iu South Canara is the Draco 
dusmmieri, commonly called the flying lizard. 

South Canara, liko all eastern countries in which there is a Insect* 
heavy rainfall, abounds in insects. Amongst those which come 
prominently to notice may he mentioned the cicada or knife- 
grinder, whose ceaseless whirring is ever on the ear of those 
who frequent the forests. Butterflies and moths are found in 
great variety, and there is a considerable number of the mantidee 
or leaf insects, as well as of the still more peculiar phasmidee or 
stick insects that resemble dry twigs. The only economically 
valuable species of insect is the bee which is not domesticated, 
but is very common in the jungles and on the hills in a wild 
state. They are of four different kinds, the largest being called 
in Canarese togar-jenu. Some of them build on the higher branches 
of the loftiest trees or in the clefts of rocks which render the 
honey-combs difficult of access. The smallest of the species hives 
in the hollows of the trunks of old trees, and the honey collected 
by it is much prized for its supposed medicinal properties. 

The birds of South Canara do not differ materially from those Bird*, 
which are generally found in Southern India. Pea fowl, jungle 
fowl, and spur fowl abound in the forests, but they are difficult 
to get at, and partridges are rarely found at all. Of pigeons, 
there are several kinds, including the large imperial pigeon, hut 
the most oommon of all the edible birds are the doves, of whioh 
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many kinds are to be found almost everywhere. Several varieties, 
both of pigeons and doves, are remarkable for very beautiful plu¬ 
mage. Snipe come in fair numbers in the cold weather, but they 
are very widely distributed and a large bag is, as a rule, difficult 
to get, though at times they are met with in very large numbers 
in some favourite spot, such as a young coooanut garden, and then 
a good shot can seoure a large bag very quickly. Plovers of sorts 
are found in large flocks near the coast and on the baokwaters, 
and the lapwing all over the district. Golden plover are some¬ 
what rare. Duck and teal are not very numerous, but there are 
great quantities of waders of many different kinds including the 
curlew and the whimbel. The soDg birds, and those harsh of 
voice but of beautiful plumage, are much the same as are met 
with in other well-wooded parts of the country. 

In all the rivers of South Oanara there are abundance of 
mahseer, which run up to about 15 lbs. in weight in the larger 
rivers. The stock would be much larger were it not for the poison¬ 
ing and indiscriminate notting which goes on. A good deal has 
been done in the way of stopping the former, but it is still carried 
on in secluded spots, and the law does not at present permit of 
any interference with the netting whicli is carried on in the dry 
season, when the fish are congregated in the large pools well 
inland. Poisoning aud netting notwithstanding, there are still 
large numbers of mahseer in the rivers and fine sport with the 
rod is to he got at Sampaji, Subramanya, Siridi, Sisila, Neriya, 
Charm&di and elsowhere. Besides mahseer (Barbus rnonal and 
Barbus tor), called p&ruval in Canareso and Tulu, there are many 
other fish in the Oanara rivers, of whioh the following are said by 
Mr. Thomas to attain a size of upwards of 1 foot in length :— 

Labeo oalbasu—Kari minu. 

Labeo (new Bpecies)—Mul-v41. 

Barbus labecula—Katl&fli. 

Barbus oarnatious—84-minu. 

Barbus conirostris—Kurli, 

Gohius giurus—Abroni. 

Ophiocephalus striatus—Huli kuoh-chi. 

Ophiocephalus diplograme—Kuch-chi. 

Ophiocephalus marulius—Mafldnji. 

Pseudobagrus chryseus— Shede. 

Caliichrous cheokra—Bile. 

Mureena maculata—Mari. 

Mastaoemhlus armatus—Puriyol. 

All the above are freely eaten by almost all classes, but in 
the Uppinangadi taluk many Hindus will not eat the peruval or 
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mahseer, as it is treated as a sacred fish at Subramanya, Sisila and CHAP, i . 
other temples. Objection is also taken by some people to the General 
Ophiocephalm, as they think it is somewhat too like a snake. The Deso ®^ ion 
small fish are too numerous to enumerate in detail, but the Bari- Fishes. 

Hus camrenm (pachile jabbu) and Barbus dlamenlosus (blaok 
spot) may be mentioned as rising freely to fly, the former in the 
small rapids and the latter in stiller water. Besides the large 
fresh-water fish mentioned, the Cbanns sulmonem iB found up to 3 
feet in length in a slightly brackish pond at Ooondapoor. It is 
however really a sea fish and other well-known ‘ backwater ’ fish 
are found in the same pond. The fishing or rather netting of 
this pond is a singular sight. Two or three times a year at the 
discretion of the Head Assistant Collector residing at Coonda- 
poor, a number of boats are brought to the pond and arranged in 
a line with drag nets falling to the bottom and stretching right 
across the pond,, while another set of nets are held up in the air 
by men standing in the boats. The whole line is then moved 
gradually forward with much shouting and beating of the boats, 
and, as the fish get closed in towards the other end of the pond, a 
most exciting soeno arises, the air being literally alive with large 
silvery fish, many of which succeed in leaping right over the nets, 
though the majority striko against them and fall into the boats 
where they are secured. An incautious boatman is also occasion¬ 
ally knocked clean into the water. 

Amongst sea and estuary fish the pomfret, black and white, 
the seer, the mullet and the whiting are the favourites at Euro¬ 
pean tables, hut the species caught in the greatest abundance are 
the Indian pilchard (Sardine/la ueohwii) and the Indian mac¬ 
kerel (Scomber kauagwrta), both of which are often found in such 
numbers that a large surplus remains for use as manure. Now 
that the old fashioned rough curing with salt-earth has been put 
a stop to, the fish-curing yards provided by the Salt Department 
are gradually being resorted to and a brisk trade in salted mao- 
kerel appears to be springing up. Great numbers of seer and 
other larger fish are also caught by Ratnagiri fishermen in the 
open sea and brought to the South Canara yards to be oured. 

Besides the comparatively fine class of fish above mentioned, 
numbers of ooarse fish, such as the dog-fish (Mustelus ten's), the 
ray (Trtjgon namak), and the hammer-headed shark (Cestracion 
cygmna) are eaten by the poorer classes of natives. 

Oysters are met with all along the coast, the best being, per¬ 
haps the small oysters on the rocks about the islands off IJdipi, 
and the large oysters at Ooondapoor and in the backwater at 
Mogral near Kumbla in the Kdsaragdd taluk. 
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A fair-sized whale was thrown up on the shore a few years 
ago, and the skin and skeleton were sent by Mr. Thomas to the 
Central Museum at Madras, where the skeleton may now be seen. 

With regard to the geology of South Canara, there is absolutely 
no official information on record. In the Geological map of 
India of 1877, it is said that the Malabar Coast, whioh includes 
South Canara, is chiefly composed of laterite, beneath whioh in 
places tertiary rocks occur, but the under-lying formation is be¬ 
lieved to be chiefly metamorphic. With regard to the laterite it is 
elsewhere said that from its position it is presumably of sediment¬ 
ary marine origin, but it is impossible to be quite certain till the 
country has been examined by some competent geologist. Later 
investigations in Travancore and elsewhere, however, seem to point 
to a different conclusion. 

The Western Ghauts, which skirt Canara from north to south, 
are undoubtedly gneissic, and the following extracts from a paper 
on Travancore by Mr. King, Deputy Superintendent of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey Department, are probably in great measure appli¬ 
cable to South Canara :— 

“ The gneisses are generally of the massive grey section of the 
“ series, that is, they are nearest to the rocks of the Nilgiris, though 
“ they differ from them in being coarse-grained or more largely 
“ orystallized, and in being generally quartzose rooks. 

“ So quartzose are they, that there are, locally, frequent thin 
“ beds of nearly pure quartz rock which are at times very like reefs 
“ of vein-quartz. Often these beds are strongly felspathic, the 
“felspar occurring among the quartz in distinguishable grains, or 
“larger crystalline masses, giving the rock rather a granitic 
“ appearance. The only other region, where I know of somewhat 
“ similar beds of quartz rock occurring with other gneisses, is in 
“ the schistose region of the Nellore district. There, however, 
“ the quartz rock becomes often a fine compact quartzite; here, 
“ in Travancore, there are no approaches to such compact forms. 

“ The common gneisses are felspathic quartzose varieties of 
“white or grey colours, very largely charged with garnets. A 
“ particular form of them is an exceedingly tough, but largely 
“ orystallized, dark-grey or greenish felspathio rock. 

“ Massive hornblendio gneisses are not common. Indeed, 
“ hornblende may be said to be a comparatively rare constituent 
“of the Travanoore gneisses. 

“ All the gneisses are more or less charged with litaniferous 
“iron in minute grains; they are likewise—only more visibly—as 
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“a rule, highly gametiferous. 'In fact, one might say, that Tra- CHAP. I. 
“ vanoore is essentially a country of garnetiferous gneisses. The Oknebal 
“ garnets themselves are only locally obtainable, it being impossible DES CBirT 10ttl 
“ to break them from the living rock, while they are generally de- Geology and 
“ composed or weathered. They are generally of small size, but mmoral ° CT- 
“ are very rich in colour, the precious garnet being very common. 

“ Other minerals, such as rod, blue, and yellow sapphire and 
“jacinth, are found-among the garnet sands so common on the 
“sea-shore at oertain places. The sea-sands are also full of 
“ litaniferous iron grain. While oil this subject, I may instance 
“ the beautiful and long known eonstitution of the shore sands at 
“ Cape Comorin, where, on the beach, may be seen the strongest- 
“ coloured streaks or ribbons, of good width, of bright scarlet, black, 

“purple, yellow and white sands of all these minerals and the 
“ ordinary silica. 

“As will be seen further on, an enormous quantity of fer- 
“ ruginous matter is collected among oertain forms of weathered 
“gneiss and other rocks, the source of which is hardly accounted 
“ for in the apparent sparse distribution of iron in the gneisses. 

“After all, however, an immense BUpply of ferruginous matter 
“ must result from the weathering of the garnets, when wc oonsider 
“ that they are so generally prevalent in all the gneisses, and 
“ orowdedly so in very many of them. 

“ The great feature about the gneisses in Travanoore, and 
“ indeed also in Coobin and Malabar, is their extraordinary 
“ tendenoy to weather or decompose, generally into white, yellow, 

“ or reddish folspathic clayey rocks, which, in many places and 
“ often very extensively, ultimately become what is here always 
“ oalled laterite. The evidences of this are, after all, only well 
“ seen in the field ; but it may be stated here that these are seen 
“ principally in the constituent minerals, mainly the quartz, being 
“ still identifiable in much of the rock; in the lamination or 
“ foliation being also traceable ; in the gradual change from the 
“ masfeive living rock to the soft and finally hard, scabrous, and 
“ vermicular ferruginous clayey resultant oalled laterite ; and in 
“ the thin, pale, and poorly ferruginous forms exhibited by the 
“ weathering and alteration of the more felspathio and quartzose 
“ gneisses. 

“ This altered form of the weathered gneiss occurs over a 
“ definite area, which I have laid down approximately in the map. 

“ At the same time, the change from unweathered gneiss to this 
“ belt is not sharp ; for long before the eastern limit of the more 
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“ generally lateritized belt is reaohed, approaching it from the 
“ mountain zone, the great change has begun. 

“ Yery soon after one begins to leave the higher ribs of the 
“ mountains and to enter on the first long slopes leading down to 
•'the low country, the gneiss begins to be weathered for some 
“ depth into a clayey rock, generally of pale colours, streaked and 
“veined with ferruginous matter, and having always an appreci- 
“ able upper surface of scabrous or pisolitic brown iron clay, which 
“ is, of course, probably, largely the result of a ferruginous wash 
“ and, less so, of ferruginous infiltration. Also the ferruginous and 
“ lateritoid character is devolved to a certain extent according to 
“ the composition of the gneisses ; but, on the whole, there is no 
“ doubt that the upper surface generally over large areas is lateri- 
“ tized to a certain depth irrespective of the varying constitution of 
“ the strata. 

“ Then, as the rocks are followed or crossed westward, the 
“ alteration becomes more frequent, decided, and deeper seated 
“ though still, all over the field, ridges, humps, and bosses of the 
“ living rock rise up from the surrounding more or less decomposed 
“ low-lying rook areas. 

“ This generally irregular and fitfully altered condition of the 
“ gneisses begins at an elevation of about 400 feet above the sea, 
“ and thus it extends as a sort of fringe of varying width along 
“the lower slopes of the mountains. 

“ At a yet lower level, say from 200 to 150 feet, and so 
“nearer the sea-ooast, there is a bettor defined belt of more 
“decidely lateritized form of weathored gneiss, in which the 
“ unaltered rock occurs less frequently, and then always in more 
“ or less flatly rounded humps and masses, which never rise above 
“ a general dead level. This belt is, in fact, a country of undulat- 
“ ing downs (where free from thiok and lofty jungle), or tolerably 
“ uniform level stretohes of forest land. Occasionally it also shows 
“ a plateau surface, or it is broken into small and low flat-topped 
“hills. Always it is very deeply indented by river and stream 
“ valleys, or even by some of the backwaters which have high and 
“ steep shores. 

“ Further northwards the plateau character of the lateritio 
“ gneiss belt is very well developed in Malabar. 

“ It is remarkable of this coastal belt of country that its laterite 
“ (an altered, or ferruginously infiltrated condition of weathered or 
" decomposed gneiss) is not to be distinguished from any other late 
“ rite, except that which is made up of obviously detrital material. 

“ Whatever the laterite of Travancore or Malabar may have 
“been originally, it is a useless form of the rock, being crumbly 
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“ and soft, as a general rule, and oftener of a red colour than hrown. 
“The character of the climate does, in fact, appear to militate 
“ against the changing of the red peroxide of iron in the rook to the 
brown peroxide, during which change the proper cementing and 
“ hardening of the sound rock, such as that on the east coast or in 
“the Deccan, is evidently brought about. 

“ The next succeeding rock formations, namely, the Quilon 
“ and Warkilli beds, occur as a very small patch on the coast be- 
“ tween the Quilon and Anjengo backwaters. 

“ The Quilon beds are only known through the researches of the 
“ late (General Cullen, who found them cropping out at the base 
“ of the low Merits cliffs edging the backwater ol that place, and 
“ again in wells which he had dug or deepened for the purpose. 
“I was myself not able to find a trace of them. They are said 
“ to be argillaceous limestones, or a kind of dolomite, in whioli a 
“ marine fauna of univalve shells, haviug an eocene facies, was 
“ found, and they occur at about 40 feet bolow the laterite of 
“ Quilon, which is really the upper part of the next group. 

“ The Warkilli beds, on the other hand, aro clearly seen in the 
“ cliffs edging the sea-shore, some 12 miles south of Quilon, where 
“ they attain a thickness of about 180 foot and have the following 
“ succession in descending order 

Laterite (with sandstone masses). 

Sandy days (or lithomarge). 

Sandy clays (with sandstone bands), 

Alum clays. 

Lignito beds (with logs of wood, &c.), 

“ The bottom lignite beds rest on loose white sand, and noth- 
“ ing is known of any lower strata. 

“ It will be seen how this set of strata has an upper portion, 
“or capping of laterite, which is, however, clearly detrital. On 
“the landward edge of the field of those Warkilli beds, there is 
“ in places only a thin skin, representative of these upper beds 
“ of laterite grits and sandstones lying directly on the gneiss, 
“ whioh is itself also lateritized; and it is very hard, as may be 
“ supposed, to distinguish the boundary between the two unless 
“the detrital character of the former deposits is well displayed. 
“ Thus the upper part of the formation has overlapped the gneiss. 
“It is also this upper portion which overlies the Quilon beds, 
“ which are also apparently overlapped. 

“ These Warkilli beds constitute, for so much of the coast, the 
“ seaward edge of the plateau or terraced country above de- 
“ soribed and they present similar features. The Warkilli downs 
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“ are a feature of the country, hare, grass-grown, long, flat undula- 
“tions of laterite, with, about Warkilli itself, small plateau hills 
“forming the higher-round 180 to 200 feet above the sea. 
“These downs, too, and the small plateaus or flat-topped hills, 
“are partly of the Warkilli laterite and partly of the lateritoid 
“ gneiss. 

“ Whatever form of denudation may have produced the now 
“ much worn terrace of the gneissic portion of the country, the 
“same also determined the general surface of the Warkilli beds. 
“ Indeed, it gradually dawned on me while surveying this coun- 
“ try, having the remembrance of what I had seen of the plateaus 
“ and terraced lowland in Malabar in previous years, that here, 
“ clearly, on this western side of India is an old marine terrace, 
“ which must be of later date than tho Warkilli beds. 

“ These are, as I have endeavoured to show in another paper, 
“ of probably uppor tertiary age, and equivalent of the Cudda- 
“lore sandstones of the Coromandel. Hence this terrace must 
“be late tertiary or post-pliocene, and it marks, like the long 
“stretches of laterite and sandstones on the eastern side of the 
“ country, the last great or deoided elevation of Southern India, 
“ prior to which, as is very probable, tho Indian land rose almost 
“ directly from the sea by its Western Ghauts and had an eastern 
“ shore lino which is now indicated very well by the inner odgo 
“of the Tanjore, South Arcot, Madras, Nellore, and God&vari 
“ belts of laterite and sandstone. 

“ Mr. Foote has already generalized in this way for the east- 
“ ern side of Southern India in particular; but, I think, he makes 
“ the clovation too great, including, as he does in his laterite de- 
“ posits, patches of lateritized gravels and rock masses ranging 
“ up to a height of 500 feet at least, which are not so definitely 
“ part and parcel of the proper coastal developments. 

“ The plateau form of the Coromandel areas has often already 
“ been commented on; but their connection with a terraced form 
“ of marine denudation is more clearly brought out now that the 
“ evident conformation of the Travancore and Malabar lowland is 
“ascertained. 

“ The somewhat different level of the surfaces of these plateau 
“lands on each side of the peninsula is also interesting in so far 
“as there is an evident, general, very slight, inclination of tho 
“whole to the south-eastward,” 

Lignite beds, such as thoso referred to as forming part of the 
Warkilli beds, have been found in the K&saragdd taluk, and it is 
probable that they prevail farther north also. Laterite which, 
whatever may be . its origin, has the appearance of nothing more 
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than hardened ferruginous red clay, with a perforated or cellular 
structure, is the ordinary building material of the country. It 
varies very niuoh in quality, somo of it being so soft and friable as 
to be practically useless,, whilo in other localities it can be safely 
used even for bridge work if care is used in selection. 

The St. Mary Islands off the coast of Udipi are mainly com¬ 
posed of basaltic rocks. 

Gold is to bo found by washing in a'small stream near Mijar 
in the Mangalore taluk, and near Madnur in K4sarag6d on the 
road from Mangalore to Merk&ra and probably elsewhere. 
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Introductory—Early allusions—Brahmin, chronicles and local traditions—Ka- 
dnmba dynasty—Mayura Varma and his Brahmin allies—Ilumcha chiefs— 
Kaahtrakutas and Chdlukyans-Iloysal Balldls—Bnirasa Wodenrs, Bhfital 
Pdndia—Harihara Raja of Vijayanagar—Ihn Bututa - Abd-er-Razzak— 
Portuguese settlements—Ikkori or Bednore dynasty—Della Valle—Pottv Jain 
chiefs—Hegades and Ball&ls—Fryer’s travels—Arab and Portuguese conflicts— 
English at Mangalore, 1737—Ilyder Ali—Capture of Bednore—Siege of 
Mangalore—Deportation of Christians—Annexation of Canara by the British, 
1799—Buchanan’s journeys—Intrigues of Native officials—Coorg war—■ 
Archmology-Snake stones—Stone temples—Bettus, colossal statues—Bastis— 
Stambhas—Forts. 

No definite historio record relating to South Canara or Tuluva 
has been found of earlier date than the eighth or ninth century 
A.D., hut it must certainly at one time havo formed part of 
Kerala, or Chdra, the western of the three ancient Dravidian 
kingdoms mentioned in king Asoka’s rook-cut inscriptions of tbo 
third century B.C. The date of the separation of Tuluva from 
Kerala is not known, but early in the Christian ora Kerala was 
assailed from the north and east by the Pallavas, and afterwards 
by the early Kadambas, and by 700 A.D., when the Jews settled 
at Coohin, K6rala seems to have been a comparatively small state 
within the present Malayalam limits, ruled by a king who had the 
suffix ‘ Varma ’ to his uarae, the same suffix as was used by the 
Kadamba, Pallava, and, to some extent, by the early Ch&lukyun 
dynastios. The deed granted to the Jews at that time, and others 
granted to Christians not long afterwards, afford much assistance 
in the separation of fact from fable in the traditionary history of 
the west coast, and prior to the introduction of Brahmins under 
the auspices of Kadamba kings in the eighth century, the early 
agricultural population of Tuluva seems to have held a subordinate 
position to the Ndyars or Bants, who were the military adherents 
of the chieftains who ruled as feudatories of an overlord, who, 
in his turn, recognised some more distant suzerain. The religion 
of the chiefs was probably Jainism, but the great mass of tho 
people were then, as now, practically demon worshippers. As 
time passed on, and the dominant class increased in numbers, the 
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distinction between the classes became more and more marked, 
the process being, no doubt, greatly aided by the caste rules intro¬ 
duced by the Brahmins who were brought in by a Kadnmba king, 
Mayhra Varma, about (he middle of the eighth century, and the old 
proprietors of the soil gradually became mere agrestic slaves to 
the military classes and their priestly allies, an intermediate posi¬ 
tion being held by the artisan classes and the Billavas or toddy- 
drawers. Everywhere throughout Southern India traces are to 
be found of polyandrous habits amongst the early Dravidian raoes, 
a state of things which no doubt made it easy for the military 
immigrant classes to contract alliances with the women of the 
families of the early owners or cultivators of the soil, to whom they 
afforded protection, whence may have arisen the law of inheritance 
known as ‘ Aliya Santana,’ under which property vests in the 
females of a family and descends from mother to daughter, though 
from the fact that titles descend to males, who also now ordi¬ 
narily exercise management, it is usually described as a system 
under which property descends from maternal uncle to nephew or 
sister’s son. The persistence of the custom, whatever may have 
been its origin, is no doubt due to tho fact that it tends to prevent 
division of landed proporty, and enormous vested interests have 
arisen, which it is exceedingly difficult to touoh. The Brahmins 
seem to lmvo acquired great influence in Tuluva, as well as in 
Malabar, soon after their arrival; but the ohiefs continued to 
adhere to Jainism, and throughout Tuluva a check seems to have 
been administered to Brahminical influence by a revulsion of 
feeling after the conversion to Yaishnavism of Vishnuvardhana^ 
one of the Iloysal Balldl family which had overthrown the Chd- 
lukyas and succeeded to the suzerainty of Tuluva. When the 
Balldl family began to give way to the Yddavas of Ddvagiri, the 
looal Jain chiefs, the Bairasu Wodears, beoame independent, and 
established a rule which seems to have been so adverse to Brah- 
minism, that in the Brahmin chronicles the prince who ruled at 
Barkdr about 1250 A.D. is confounded with the legendary 
Bhhtardya Pandiya of the Malayalam Keralolpatti and other 
popular traditions. By 1336 A.D. the Bairasu Wodears had been 
forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of Vijayanagar, Barkdr was 
vacated, and became the seat of a governor of the northern part 
of the province nominated from Vijayanagar, another being 
stationed at Mangalore. The rest of the country was governed 
by means of feudatory Jain chiefs and Brahmin Balldls and 
Hegades, the most important of the Jain chiefs being the old 
Hurncha family, now best known as the Bairasu Wodears of 
Karakal, Choutar of Mudbidri, Bangar of Nanddvar, Ajalar of 
Aldangadi, M filar of Bailangadi and S&vantar of Moolky. Amongst 
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the Brahmins the most important was probably the Chitp&di 
B/illdl of Udipi. Under tlx© strong rule of Yijayanagar the coun¬ 
try seems to have been in a very prosperous state, but the coast 
began to suffer owing to the struggle between the Portuguese 
and the Moors for maritime commercial supremacy, and by 1526 
all the chiefs along the west coast had to pay a small tribute to 
tho Portuguese. After the destruction of Yijayanagar by the 
Muhammadans in 156-5, several local chiefs joined a Muham¬ 
madan league against the Portuguese, under which Basrur in the 
north was to have gone to Bijapfir, and Mangalore to the Zamorin 
of Calicut, This aroused the indignation of the Ling&yat Ikkori 
king, who had for some time ruled Tuluva as a feudatory of 
Vijayanagar, and early in the seventeenth century he overthrew 
the representatives of the Bairasu Wodear family then in power 
at Barkur, and completely put an end to all Jain influence in the 
northern part of the provinoe. He then attacked the Jain ohiefs 
farther south, but was unable to do more than partially reduoe 
their powers, after which he recognised them as feudatories, and 
dealt similarly with the Hindu chiefs of Kumbla and Nileshwar. 
During all these struggles the prosperity of the country fell off 
considerably, and the sufferings of the people oulminated in the 
Mysore conquest by Hyder and Tippu in the eighteenth century, 
when tho power of the local chiefs was finally broken, and in 
addition to devastation by fire and sword, and fiscal exactions, 
whole tracts of country, especially in the neighbourhood of the 
ghauts, were driven out of cultivation owing to the olosuro of the 
coast markets to pepper and betel-nut. Peace was restored by the 
British annexation in 1799 A.D. 

Amongst the names mentioned by early classical writers none 
are now identified as belonging to Tuluva. For some time it was 
supposed that the Muziris of Pliny the elder was probably Man¬ 
galore, and the Nclkutula of the Periplus, Nileshwar, but the view 
taken by Dr. Burnell and Bishop Caldwell that Muziris must be 
identified with an ancient town called Muyiri near Cranganore 
is now generally accepted as correct. Similarly Nelkunda is now 
understood to be Kallada near Quilon. This identification of 
Muziris with Cranganore renders untenable a suggestion fre¬ 
quently made that the Baracc of Pliny and the Periplus which 
was near Muziris is Barcelore or Basrfir in the Coondapoor taluk. 
Similarly a suggestion that Kalianpur in the Udipi taluk is iden¬ 
tical with the Kulliana of the Periplus is seen to be impossible, 
as KaUiana was well north of the pirate coast, which is known to 
have extended as far as the Konkans. Kalianpur, however, may 
be the Kalhana mentioned by Cosmos Indico PleuBtes early in the 
sixth century as the seat of a Christian bishop. Of course there 
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are to be found Brahmin chronicles, which profess fo give an CHAP. u. 
ttooouut of the district from the date of its creation, and, although Histobt and 
these are known to bo of late date, and their chronology is obvi- Abc h * ol oqt - 
ously imaginary, it may be well to mention them as probably E * r 'y 
containing some germ of valuablo local tradition. 

The largest part of the present district of South Canara was 
the ancient Tuluva; but the northern portion, together with the 
southern portion of the coast of North Canara, belonged to Ilaiga. 

Five ‘ maganes ’ of the Southern taluk formed part of Malabar 
until a comparatively recent period. The present historical notice 
will deal only with . Tuluva and Haiga, except after the period 
when the southern maganis were incorporated with Canara. 

According to the ‘ Gr&mapaditti ’ of the Tulu Brahmins, Brahmin 
Tuluva and Haiga were created by Parasu R&rna by reclaiming: chr ,°, nic1 ? 8 

° , . . ° and local 

from the sea as much land as ho could cover by throwing his axe tradition*. 

from the top of the Western Ghauts, and to secure Brahmins for 
the reolaimed tract he took a number of fisherman’s nets, tore them 
up, and made Brahminical threads with which he invested the 
fishermen and turned thorn into Brahmins, after which he retired 
to meditate, informing the newly created Brahmins that if they 
were in distress and called upon him he would come to their aid. 

Aftor some time, during whioh they lived happily, they called upon 
Parasu R&ma meroly to test his veracity, and on his arrival he was 
so disgusted at being callod to no purpose, that he oursed them 
and reduced them to Sudras again. After the lapse of years Brah¬ 
mins were again brought to Tuluva from Ahi-Ksh4tra in the north 
by Mayura Varma of the Kadamba dynasty. According to tho 
Brahmin chronology Mayfira Varma reigned from 455 to 445 B.C'., 1 
but it is now known that his probable date was about 750 A.D.* 

According to another tradition mentioned by Buchanan 3 the 
reclaimed country was given by Parasu R&ma to certain Brahmins 
oallod N&yar and Matchy, who were not true Brahmins, and was 
afterwards taken from them by fishermen and pariahs, who kept 
possession of it till May dr a Varma brought in Brahmins from 
Ahi-Kshdtra. 

In both theso traditions there is a dear recognition of the 
important fact that Brahminical influence in Tuluva dates only 
from the introduction of Brahmins by the Kadamba king Mayfira 
Varma. Prior to this, JainiBm had no doubt obtained a footing, as 
in king Asoka’s inscription at Girnar it is statod that in Chola, 

P&ndiya and K<5ralaputra, as far as Timbrapami, the system of 


1 Buchanan, iii. 9">. In anothor aooount given by Buchanan the date ia 
1470 B.C. 

1 Fleet's Kanareti Dynattut, 86, 9 Buchanan, iii. 163. 
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oaring for the sick, both of men and oattle, followed by king B^va- 
nampriya Priyaddsi had everywhere been carried into praotioe. 

From oopper plate grants 4 found at Halsi in Belgaum, and 
also at Banavdsi in North Canara, it appoarBtbat the early Kadam- 
bas of Banavdsi, a city which was mentioned by Ptolemy about 
150 A.D., dispossessed the Pallavas, well known as lords of Kanchi 
or Conjeeveram, but who seem, in early days, to have had a 
capital at Vdtdpi or Bdddmi in the Bombay Presidency, and in 
the opinion of Mr. Fleet, one of the latest approved authorities in 
these matters, their power culminated about the close of the fifth 
century, when they were overthrown by the early Chdlukyas. 

According to a tradition mentioned in Wilson’s Mackenzie 
Collections, 5 after Parasu Bdma had caused the sea to recede from 
the Western Ghauts, Siva and Pdrvati came to the ghauts to see 
the land which had been reclaimed, and while there a son was bom 
to them under the shade of a Kadamba tree. It is not generally 
supposed to have been definitely ascertained whether the Kadam- 
baa were of local or nortborn origin, but local traditions tell of 
numerous Kadamba chiefs ruling in Tuluva both before and after 
the advent of the Brahmins. 

About 700 A.D. a colony of Jews settled at Cochin and obtained 
a grant from the king, or Perumal, of the ancient kingdom of Chera 
or Kerala. 6 The king was named Bh&skara Ravi Varma, the' suffix 
Varma, which is still used by Malayalam princes, apparently in¬ 
dicating some connection with the early Kadambas and Pallavas. 
To that deed no Brahmins are witnesses, but by 774 A.B, they 
were powerful enough to he required to attest the grant then 
made to the early Christians. The date of the separation of Tuluva 
from Kerala is not known. According to the K^raldlpatti—the 
Brahminical traditionary history of Malabar—the first separate 
king of Tuluva, Tulubhan Perum&l, was brought in by tho Brah¬ 
mins, and gave hiB name to the oountry, fixing his residence at 
K6t4shwaram. The boundary of the two provinces—the present 
Chandragiri river, formerly called the Perumpula—probably repre¬ 
sented the limit up to which some feudatory overlord succeeded 
in exercising effective control on behalf of the Ch&lukyas, prob¬ 
ably the chiefs of Humcha in the Nagar distriot of Mysore. 7 It is 
not likely that Kdteshwaram, whioh is merely a plaoe of Brahmi- 
nioal importance, was ever the capital of Tuluva. 

The Mayura Varma, who introduced Brahmins into South 
Canara, belonged to a collateral branch of the Kadamba family, 
whioh, about the middle of the eighth century, overcame the early 


4 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties , 8, 9, 16. * Wilson’s Mackenzie Collections, p, 60. 

• Logan’s Malabar, p. 267. 1 Rice’s Mysore, iii, pp. 96, 97, 
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Gh4iuiky8S, who had succeeded the early Kadambas at Banav&si 
about 560 A.D., and had held Tuluva as overlords of the Jain 
chiefs of Humoha, a town in the Nagar distriot of Mysore. 

Regarding the introduction of the Brahmins two accounts axe 
given in Buchanan. 8 

One represents the Kadamba rule in Tuluva as interrupted 
by Hubashioa, a Koraga ohief, who was eventually driven out by 
Mayura Varna’s son, Ldk&ditya of Gokarnam, who brought in a 
colony of Brahmins from Ahi-Kshhtra. The other describes the 
country as being in the possession of Mcgers or fishermen and 
Holeyas, the raja being of the latter tribe, until it was invaded 
by Mayura Varma who brought a colony of Brahmins with him 
from Ahi-Ksh4tra. He and the Brahmins were again driven out 
by Nanda, son of XJtanga, one of the Holeyas who recovered the 
ancestral dominions. His son Chandra Sayana had learned re- 
speot for the Brahmins from his mother, who had been a dancing 
girl in a temple, and he accordingly brought the Brahmins back 
again and eventually made over all his authority to them and 
made all the Holeyas slaves to the sacred order. 

It seems to be probable that up to the time of Mayura Varma 
or about the middle of the eighth century A.D., the autho¬ 
rity of the Kadamba chiofs in Tuluva was more or lesB success¬ 
fully disputed by adherents of the earlier dynasties, and about 
the time of May hr a Varma thoir subjugation seems to have been 
finally accomplished by his son or relation, Lok&ditya of G6kar- 
nam, aided by Brahmins whose political influence was gradually 
extending. The Brahmins arc said to have come from Ahi- 
Ksh4tra on the banks of the God&vari. The ordinary Ahi-Kshbtra 
of Brahmin tradition has now been identified with Uamnuggur in 
Rohilkund. It is not apparent why a Jain Kadamba king ruling 
at Banav&si in North Cauara should have brought Brahmins 
into South Cauara from either Rohilkund or the banks of the 
God&vari, and it is probable that the Ahi-Kshetra of Tulu Brah¬ 
min tradition is merely the Sanskrit form of Haviga or llaiga 
(the laud of the snakes) in which Gdkarnam is situated, that is to 
say, Lbk&ditya brought the Brahmins from his capital Gdkarnam, 
which is situated at the northern extremity of the ancient province 
of Haiga. In support of this view it may be mentioned that in 
the local history of tho Honalli Math in Sunda above the ghauts 
in North Cauara Gdkarnam is described as being in a place called 
Ahi-Kshetra. f) It might he objeoted that in the traditions of 
the modern Ravig or Haiga BrahminB, as well as those of the 
Tulu Brahmins, Ahi-Kshetra is given as the name of the place 
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Buchanan, pp. 96, 98, i 10. 


9 North Samira Oaielleer, ii. pp. 83 and 346. 
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CHAP. n. from which Brahmins were brought to Ganara and that Haiga 
History and Brahmins could not describe themselves as having been brought 
Arc heol ogy, from Haiga. The modern Ilavika or Haiga Brahmins, however, 
MAydra, are only a branoh of the Tulu Brahmins separated from most 
hk Brah'.lfin t ^ ie others by religious differences of a comparatively late date, 
•llies. and to this day their family records are written in the character 

which was used for all old Tulu and Malayalam writings. The 
details of the tradition of the introduction of Brahmins by 
Mayhra Yarma, which is found in many forms amongst the 
different branches of the Tulu Brahmins, refer generally to 
a distribution of Brahmins south of Gokarnam, and there is 
another tradition which speaks of the Havig Brahmins having 
come from Valabhipfir."’ This probably refers to the arrival of 
Brahmins at Gdkarnam prior to their distribution throughout 
Tuluva, and it is suggested in the North Kanara Gazetteer that 
this movement of Brahmins from the north may have been 
consequent on the destruction of Valabhi in Kattiawar by Arabs 
about tho seventh or eighth century A.D. In connection with 
this suggestion it is to he noted that in the Mayura Varma 
Charitra 11 it is stated that Mayfira Varma was born at Vala- 
h hip dr and brought Brahmins from the north to the western 
coast and Banavdsi, whence they were distributed by his son 
throughout Haiga and Tuluva, and especially at Gdkarnam. 
They seem to havo been followers of Bhattdchdrya, and this may 
have given rise to the tradition that they came from the banks 
of the Goddvari. 

The position held by the Brahmins after their introduction 
by Maydra Varma is not dear. In Rioe’s Mysore Gazetteer 12 it 
is stated that Brahmin governors were appointed at Barker, 
Mangalore, Kadaba and Kdsaragdd, but looal traditions point 
rather to tho assignment of groups of villages which were held 
by them under the title of Hegade or Balldl. Representatives of 
Brahmin Hegades or Balldls remain to this day, and, though 
they no longer are in the position of petty chiefs or poligdrs, 
they are still in possession of at least a portion of those lands 
which they held as private property or on behalf of temples. 
There is no satisfactory evidence that any of those holdings date 
from so early a period as the time of Mayura Varma, but they 
seem to have existed in some form or other when the Vijayanagar 
dynasty came into power. The influence of the Brahmins dur¬ 
ing the first four or five centuries after their arrival seems to have 
been very great, as a large majority of the non-Brahmin Hindus 
of South Canara still class themselves as Saivites, although 


19 Worth Kanara Gazetteer, i. p, 117, note. 
11 Mat tieniie Collection. 


19 i. p. 194. 
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the bulk of the Tulu Brahmins' adopted the Vaishnavisna of 
MadhavAchArya, who was born in the district in the twelfth 
century A.D. The Tulu-Brahruin GrAmapaditti quoted by 
Buchanan and the RAyapaditti given him by RAmappa Karnika, 
Shanbogue of Barkur, 13 though differing widely in chronology, 
both describe Balhica or Banhioa Abheri and Mona families as 
ruling after the Kadamba successors of LokAditya and before 
the advent of the Hoysal BaliAls about the eleventh century, but 
these seem to be nothing more than names adopted from the 
Pur Anas. 14 

The mention in the ‘ GrAmapaditti ’ of 81 cousins of L6kA- 
ditya as governing Tuluva during twenty-four years seems to point 
to petty Kadamba ohiefs ruling locally as feudatories under an 
overlord, and the Brahmin traditions are not neoessarily irreconcil¬ 
able with the story given in Rice’s History of Mysore 15 that JAnA- 
ditta and his descendants, Jain Kadamba chiefs of Huraeka near 
Shimoga, moved their capital first to Sisila at the foot of a pass in 
the Uppinangadi taluk and afterwards to Karakal near the ghauts 
in the Udipi taluk, where, under tho name of Bairasu Wodears, 
they continued in power under the ChAlukyan, Hoysala and Vi jaya- 
nagar kings. The same account of the origin of the Bairasu Wo¬ 
dears of Karakal was given to Buchanan 10 by the Karakal Jains ; 
but from an inscription in a temple at that place he came to 
the conclusion that the first of the Bairasu Wodears, who was said 
to be a fugitive from Northern India, came himself from Hum- 
cha and Sisila to Karakal in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. This is clearly much too late a date, as inscriptions of 
the Bairasu Wodears, which have been found in Kalasa to the 
north of the Kudre Mukh in Mysore, date from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century. 

That the Kadamba kings of BanavAsi, to whom Maydra Yarma 
belonged, held power in North Canara up to the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury is proved by grants at BanavAsi, Savanur and Gokarnam, 11 but 
their enjoyment of dominion was by no means uninterrupted, 
and for some time, at any rate, they ruled only as underlords of 
the BAshtrakutas, and afterwards of the Western ChAlukyas. 
This underlordship, however, did not always extend as far as 
Tuluva. The mention of the subjugation of Tulu kings in in¬ 
scriptions relating to the Kadamba king KAmadeva about 1189 
A.D., and the Hoysal BallAl king Vishnuvardhana about 1137 
A.D. 18 points to a local chief, probably one of the Bairasu Wodears, 
who no doubt governed sometimes independently and sometimes 


15 Buchanan, iii. pp, 96 and 110. 14 Introduction to the Mackenzie Collections. 

14 Pp. 353, 874, 14 Buchanan, iii. p. 92. 

17 Buchanan, iii. p. 12. 18 Fleet’s Kanara Dynasties , pp. 66-86. 
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as feudatories of the more powerful ChAlukyan, KAlaehuri 
or BnllAl dynasties. 

The Hoysal BallAls first held power at DvArasamudra, the 
modern Halebid in Mysore, and in 1039 A.D., YinayAditya, the 
first powerful member of the" family, was a governor or a ‘ MahA 
MandalAshw ar 5 under the ChAlukyan king Vikramaditya YI. 19 
The third in succession from him, Vishnuvardhana, entered on a 
oareer of conquest in all directions between 1117 and 1137 A.D., 
and, amongst other places, is said to have taken BanavAsi. He 
did not hold it long however, and it is doubtful if his power ever 
extended as far as North Canara, but all local tradition speaks to 
the rule of the BallAl family in Tubiva, the local capital being at 
Barkfir. One of their strongholds on the ghauts overlooking the 
BangAdi valley is still known by the name of BallAlraya Drug, 
and the Narasingha RAya mentioned by Buchanan as having 
founded a city called Narasinghangadi near JamAlabAd in the 
same valley soon after the extinction of the family of Mayhra 
Varma may have been Vislmuvardhana’s son and successor 
Narasingha. 20 

The Hoysal BallAls, like the Kadamba chiefs, were Jains by 
religion ; but Vishnuvardhana was converted to Hinduism and 
became the patron of the Vaishnava reformer RAmAnujaohAri. 
Some traditions speak to his having commenced a vigorous per¬ 
secution of the Jains, while others say that he in no way molested 
them; hut his conversion seems to have greatly weakened the posi¬ 
tion of the family in Tuluva, where Jain chiefs remained in power 
for many centuries later. The Hoysal BallAls were in constant 
warfare with tho YAdavas of DAvagiri, who were aided by the 
BanavAsi Kadambas, who had acknowledged their suzerainty, and 
KAmadAva, who ruled at BanavAsi about 1184, is said to have 
reconquered Tuluva ; but in 1192 Hoysal Vira BallAl succeeded in 
again taking BanavAsi. The struggle between the YAdavas and 
the BallAls seems to have continued with varying success until 
both were overthrown by the Muhammadan conqueror Malik 
Kafur early in the fourteenth century. During all this protracted 
fighting the chiefs in Canara were probably praotically indepen¬ 
dent, according, at the utmost, a mere nominal allegiance to ,tho 
family from time to time paramount above the ghauts, and by 1250 
A.D., Barkfir, the alleged coast capital of the Hoysal BallAls, is 
said to have been in the hands of a local ruler called Bhfital l’andiya, 
who, in the story told to Buchanan, is said to have been brought by 
the Bhutagalu, or devils, from PAudava, and to have introduced the 


18 Buchanan, iii. pp. 96, 110, 118, 


20 Buchanan, iii, p. 68, 
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Aliya Sant&na rule of inheritance from mother to daughter or from 
uncle to sister’s son. He has also been described as a prince of 
the Pandiyau family of Madura, who took advantage of a civil war 
to invade Tuluva. Looal tradition certainly ascribes the intro¬ 
duction of the Aliyana Sant&na system to one Bkhtal Pandiya, 
but it also assigns him a much earlier date, 21 and the Bh&tal 
Pandiya of tradition is probably a mythical personage, representing 
the struggle of Brahminism against the supporters of the early 
demon worship of the country. The inscriptions at Kalasa above 
the ghauts in the Canara boundary above referred to show that 
the Bairasu Wodears were in power at this time. The inscription 
on the colossal statue at Karakal shows that Vira Pandiya was the 
name of the member of that family 21 railing in 1431 and it 
is probable that the name Pandiya alone gave rise to the idea 
that the prince who ruled at Barkur about 1250 belonged to 
the Madura Pandiyans, whose power had begun to decay in the 
preceding century. All the Jains of Tuluva, except those of the 
priestly class, follow tho Aliya Sant&na rule of inheritance, and 
extend toleration, to say the least of it, to the prevailing Bh&ta 
or devil worship practised to this day by their fellow countrymen. 
The mention in the Brahminical ‘ R&yapadit.ti ’ of a civil war, and 
the details relating to the army of devils or bhuiagalu , point to a 
struggle in which local ohiefs supported by tho Bant landholders, 
who, whether Jains or not, arc regular worshippers of bhiitas or 
Bpirits, successfully defended the anciout worship and customs 
against the Brahmins, who had no doubt been elated by the con¬ 
version of the Ball&l king VishDUvardhana. Local causes were 
also at work which would tend to the Brahmins asserting them¬ 
selves more than usual, as tho great Vaishnavite teacher, M&dhav&- 
oh&ri, who established the famous temple of Krishna at IJdipi, 
was horn at Kalianp&r near Udipi, about 1199 and his teach¬ 
ing was warmly adopted by the Shivalli Brahmins who had pre¬ 
viously been adherents of the Sm&rtha philosophy of Sankar&- 
oh&rya, which, it is to be observed, accorded a higher place to the 
favorite local deities than was assigned to them by M&dhav&- 
oh&rya. That the ohiefs, who were in power at Barktir from 1250 
to 1380, belonged to the family of the Bairasu Wodears there 


21 They were connected with a family of Pandiyans, who, as feudatories of the 
ChAlukyas, ruled at NonambavAdi in the Chittledrug district of Mysore from the 
middle of the oleventh to the end of the twelfth century, and in this connection it 
may he noted that inscriptions in Tulu have boon found in the same district. Jagga- 
devi of Pattipombachchapura or Ilumcha as well as Vijava PAndiya of NonambavAdi 
are mentioned in inscriptions of the twelfth century, and from others it appears 
that JaggadAva of Humcha was overcome by the Hoyaal kings BallAl I and 
Vishnuvardhana. The Tulu and PAndiya kings coupled together as overcome by 
ViBtrauvardhana were probably theHumoha and NonambavAdi families. 
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can be no doubt, as that family was then too strong and has 
left too many marks of its supremacy about that time for it to 
be likely that an invading rival could have come into power for 
throe quarters of a century and mysteriously disappeared without 
leaving any traces of a struggle with the Bairasu Wodears, whose 
authority extended from Karakal at least as far as Coompta in 
North Canara. In all these chronicles the Brahmins either ignore 
the local Jains or casually alludo to them as petty local chiefs, 
whioh would account for one whose supremacy throughout Tuluva 
could not be denied, being described as an invading member of a 
well known royal family of widely extended dominion. That the 
Brahmins were hostile to Bhbtal Pandiya is apparent, not only from 
the story about his being brought in by an army of devils and the 
nickname Bhdta, but also from the fact that the submission of the 
family to the Vijayanagar dynasty is said to have been brought 
about by the influence of the head of the Sringeri Math founded 
by SankarAohArya. 

Bhhtal Pandiya gets the credit of havingbeen the first ruler of 
Tuluva who levied the assessment in rice, or its equivalent in 
money, instead of in paddy, thus throwing the cost of husking on 
the landholders, and practically increasing the assessment by 
about ten per cent. This probably moans no more then that the 
actual date of the change is not known. 

From Ferishta’s History it appears that a RAni of Barcoloro 22 
or Basrfir near Coondapoor paid her respects to Shankra Naik, one 
of the Inst representatives of the YAdavas of DAvagiri, who ruled 
from mO to 1312, when he was put to death by Malik Kafur. 
This is the only historical indication of the exercise of either 
YAdava or BallAl supremacy in any part of South Canara after 
the time of Bhdtal Pandiya, and the local chiefs probably re¬ 
tained independence till the Vijayanagar dynasty made their 
power felt below, as well as above, the ghauts, and DAva RAya, 
the third in succession from Bhdtal Pandiya, is said to have made 
over, in 1336, the kingdom of Barkur to Harihara RAya, the 
founder of the oity of Vijayanagar, and of the most powerful 
dynasty in Southern India within historic times. 

Vijayanagar on the south bank of the T.ungabudra and 
Anegundi on the north, about 36 miles from Bellary, are now 
well known for their ruins, and early histories and hooks of travel 
describe them as oities of fabulous size and wealth. The origin of 
the two brothers who founded them—Harihara and Vi'ra Bukka, 
commonly known as Hakka and Bakka—is variously told ; but it is 
probable that they oame from Warrangal in the dominions of the 


12 Briggs’ Ftrishta, p, 140. 
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Nizam of Hyderabad after it had been taken by the Muhamma¬ 
dans in 1323. Thoy are said to have been aided by the head of the 
Sringfiri Math, which is situated on the Western Ghauts just 
above the Udipi taluk. This Math always possessed great influence 
amongst the Brahmins of South Canara, and the early extension 
of Vijayanagar power to the coast is proved by the evidence of 
Ibn Batuta, the African traveller, who went from Saddsivagar to 
Calicut in 1342, and mentions that tho Muhammadan Governor of 
Honore was subject to an infidel kiug Harihara of Vijayanagar. 
Harihara promptly made arrangements by which, while not inter¬ 
fering with the exorcise of power by the local chiefs, he secured 
for his authority something more than the nominal recognition, 
which alono had for some time been accorded to the paramount 
power. According to the history given by Shanbdg Rdmappa 
Karnika to Buchanan, 23 he recognised the JainKdjas as feuda¬ 
tories on the condition of their keeping up a certain number of 
troops to be at his disposal when necessary. The collection of tho 
revenue remained in thoir hands, as well as all general administra¬ 
tive and executive powers, and they were allowed to enjoy certain 
portions of their territories free of tax. Similar, but less extensive, 
powers were granted to the Brahmin Hcgades and Balldls in en¬ 
joyment of the villages said to have been assigned to them by 
Mayfira Varma, and all the revenue collected by them and tho Jain 
Kdjas wero paid to an officer called ‘ Bdyaru ’ located at Barkfir 
and another stationed at Mangalore with the title of Wodear. 
A minor officer was also put in charge of the district of Bangadi. 

Two inscriptions mentioned by Buchanan 24 tell of a Rfiyaru 
at Bark fir appointed by kings of Vijayanagar, and in the grant by 
which the underlordship of Tuluva was made over to the founder 
of the Ikkeri family, Mangalore and Bark fir are described as se¬ 
parate provinces. The old fort at Barkfir is said to have been 
built by Harihara RAya, but at Mangalore, the feudatory Jain 
ohief, styled the Bangar, seems to be better known to history than 
the Vijayanagar Wodear to whom the chiefs are said to have paid 
over the revenue. 

The land revenue of the country was revised and systematized 
by Harihara RAya on the basis of one-half of the produce to the 
cultivator, one-fourth to the landlord, one-twelfth to the Brahmins 
and gods, and one-sixth to the Government. The land was not 
measured, but a rough estimate of tho produce was made according 
to the amount said to be required as seed, and the Government 
share of the produce was commuted to a money assessment for 


Buohanan, iii. p, 122. u Buchanan, iii. pp. 109 and 171. 
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which the local chiefs were responsible. Under the rules adopted 
for the commutation the Government share amounted to one 
pagoda for 2^ ‘ kuttis ’ of land, while formerly that had been the 
amount paid for three kuttis. 25 

As stated above the African traveller Ibn Batuta visited 26 tho 
coast of Ganara in 1342, or six years after the date ordinarily as¬ 
signed for Harihara lvdya’s revision of the assessment. He wont 
by land from Karwar to Calicut, and mentions a number of the 
places which he passed througli along the coast. As is usual with 
Muhammadan travellers, he so changes the names of places that it 
is diffioult to recoguise them. Out of the names of those which 
seem from their position in his narrative to be in South Ganara, 
it can only be eonjecturod that Faknnur is Bakanur or Bark hr 
and Manjaruns, Mangalore. Of Manjarun he says that there are 
throe merchants of Persia and Yemen, and tho king of the place 
is the greatest of the kings of Malabar. The number of Muham¬ 
madan merchants he puts down at four thousand. He makes no 
allusion to the trade with China which Marco Polo, in speaking of 
Malabar about 1290, describes as being ten times more important, 
than that with the Red Sea. He describes the coast road as well 
shaded with trees, and states that at every half mile there was a 
rest-house, a well, and a Hindu in charge, The obvious exaggera¬ 
tion here is in accordance with tho stylo of all early Muhammadan 
records of travel, and indicates that we must not too literally accept 
the following statement: that in all the country there was not a 
spaoe free from cultivation, and everybody had a garden with a 
house in the middle, and round it a fence of wood. People tra¬ 
velled as beasts of burden, and the king only on a horse, traders 
were carried on men’s baoks, and nobles on a box on men’s 
shoulders, merchants were followed by two or throe hundred car¬ 
riers, and thieves were unknown, because death was the punishment 
of thoft. After making all due allowance for exaggeration, it 
seems clear that Ibn Batuta found the country in a fairly pros¬ 
perous state, hut thero was no wheeled carriage, and only nobles 
were allowed to use a palanquin, while horses were reserved for 
princes. 

It was during the reign of Ddva R&ya, the fourth of the Yija- 
yanagar kings, that the Bairasu Wodears of Karakul completed 
and set up at that place the wonderful colossal statue of Gumta 
Rdya, 27 on which there is an inscription, dated 1431 A.D. (S. 1353), 
stating that it was erected by E&ja Yira Pandiya to Baliubalin, son 
of Vrishaha, tho first Tirthankara of Giant race. 


** Wilks* South of India, p. 95 , 26 Lee’s Ibn Batuta, p, 169. 

* 7 A description of the statue is given under “ Archaeology*” 
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In 1448 Abd-er-Razzak, an ambassador from Persia, landed at 
Mangalore on his way to the court of Vijuyanagar ; 28 and states 
in his account of his travels that at a distance of about 12 miles 
from Mangalore he saw a temple which had not its like on earth. 
It was a perfect square of about 10 yards by 10, and 5 in 
height, made of molten brass with four platforms or ascontq, and 
on the highest of them an idol of the figure and stature of a man, 
made all of gold with eyes composed of two red rubies. Passing 
on from that place ho arrived each day at a town or village well 
populated, until a mountain rose before him. After this descrip¬ 
tion of a temple in South Canara, it is not surprising to learn 
that ho found Vijuyanagar, a city of surpassing magnificence. 

During the reign of Dev a Raya’s two successors, the power 
of Vijayanagar greatly declined, and about 1490 A.D. the old 
family was set aside, and the kingly power assumed by one Nara - 
singa Kdya, whose origin is doubtful, but who raised the king¬ 
dom to more tlniu its former magnificence, and led to the whole 
of Southern India being described by early Portuguese writers 
as the kingdom of Narasinga, An inscription found by Buchanan 
in a temple at Bahadur shows that in 1506 one Kedali Basavappa 
Arasu Wodear had been appointed by Narasinga Kdya to the 
Rdyada of Barkur. It was in the time of Narasinga Ildva that the 
Portuguese first made settlements on the west coast, and in 1498 
Vasco da Gama landed on one of the islands of the coast of 
Udipi and set up a cross calling the island ‘ El padron do Sancta 
Maria,’ 20 which seems to ho the origin of the name St. Mary 
Isles by which the islands are now known. He made no landing 
on the coast of South Canara. In 1505 an ambassador from the 
Vijayanagar court gave the Portuguese permission to build a fort 
anywhere in his dominions, except at Bhatcal, which he had ceded 
to another, So far as South Canara is concerned the permission 
was not taken advantage of for many years. In 1514 the Por¬ 
tuguese traveller Duarte Barbosa visited the coast of Canara,“ 
and described ‘ Tulindt ’ as beginning north of Ilonore and con¬ 
taining many rivers and sea-ports in which there was much trade 
and shipping bound for all parts. He noticed each port briefly 
as he passed along the coast. At Baindur much rice of a good 
quality is said to he gathered and sent to Bhatcal. At Bursola 
or Basrur, belonging to the kingdom of Narasinga, many ships 
came from Malabar and others put in from Ormuz, Aden, and 
Xeher. Mangalore is said to be a very largo town peopled by 
Moors and Gentiles, at which was shipped to Malabar for the 


28 Elliott and Dawson, p. 10, 59 Kerr’s Voyages Castanbeda, p. 885. 

30 Stanley’s Barbosa ; pp. 78 to 84. 
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common people a brown rice, better and more healthy than the 
white. A little specially good pepper was also shipped. He seems 
to have been struck with the appearance of the town, which he 
describes as follows : “ The banks of the river are very pretty and 
“ very full of woods, palm trees, and are very thickly inhabited by 
“ Moqrs and Gentiles and studded with fine buildings and houses 
“ of prayer of the Gentiles which are very large and enriched with 
“ large revenues. There are also many mosques, where they greatly 
“ honour Mahomed.” At Kumbla he found a lord ruling and 
governing it for the kingdom of Narasinga. Much brown and 
very bad rico was hero harvested and given to the people of the 
Maidive Islands in exchange for thread for making cordage for 
ships. 

We have thus the testimony of this traveller to show that the 
Vijayanagar dynasty had by 1514 established their supremacy in 
the extreme south of Tuluva. Though the Kumbla R&ja’s terri¬ 
tory lay to the north of the Chandragiri or ancient Perumpula 
river, the traditionary boundary lino between Tuluva and Malabar, 
and the limit which no N&yar woman can cross to this day, theR&jas 
followed Malayalain customs, and Jain influence does not seem to 
havo prevailed to so great au extent as in most other parts of 
Tuluva. In 1508 Krishna Rdya ascended the throne of Vijayana¬ 
gar, and at no time was that dynasty more powerful than during 
his reigu, which lasted till 1542. IIo maintained friendly rela¬ 
tions with the Portuguese, who helped him in Iris wars with the 
Muhammadan rulers of Bijapur. The Portuguese laid themselves 
out to destroy the Arab and Moplah trade along the const, and, as 
Vasco da Gama heard, while running down the coast in 1524, that 
the Muhammadan merchants of Calicut had agents at Mangaloro 
and Basrur, he ordered the rivers to be blockaded. 31 In 1526 
under the viceroyship of Lopes Vas de Sampayo, Mangalore 
was taken possession of after a slight resistance offered by the 
Muhammadan merchants, 32 and in the same year Franciscan 
friars began preaching in Mangalore and the neighbourhood, in 
pursuance of the Portuguese policy of securing facilities for the 
spread of Christianity in all treaties which they made with native 
princes. The Fortuguoso gradually made themselves masters of 
the whole of the trade of the coast to the exclusion of the Arabs 
and Moplahs, and then proceeded to levy a kind of tribute of grain 
from all the coast ports. The port of Barcelore had to pay 
annually five hundred loads of rice, the king of Bark hr one 
thousand, the king of Carndd near Mulki eight hundred, the king 


31 Three Voyages of Da Gama , p. 399. 

33 Commentaries of Albuquerque, Introduction, p. 92. 
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of Mangalore two thousand four hundred loads of rice and one 
thousand of oil, Manjeshwnr seven hundred loads of rice, and 
Kumbla eight hundred. 33 

Krishna R&ya of Vijayanagar having died in 1542, lie was 
suoceeded by Sad&siva K&ya, but the affairs of the kingdom were 
practically managed by his minister Rdma R&ja, who eventually 
usurped the supreme power. He found the Portuguese assistance 
so valuable that in 1547 he executed a treaty with them, under 
which the wholo export and import trade of the country was 
placed in the hands of tho Portuguese factors. The local chiefs, 
however, did not quietly acquiesce in these arrangements. Default 
in payment of tho grain tribute, followed by reprisals by fire and 
sword, occurred from time to time, and shortly after the defeat and 
death of R&ma R&ja and the capture and sack of Vijayanagar in 
1565 by a confederation of Muhammadan powers, a league against 
tho Portuguese, to which several of the local Canara chiefs gave 
their adhesion, was entered into by Ahmednagar, Bijapur and 
Calicut. Under this league Barkalhr or Basrur was to go to 
Bijapur ; and Mangalore to the Zamoriu of Calicut, and after the 
capture of Adorn by Bijapur, the Queen of Gairsappa is said to 
havo recognised the suzerainty of Bijapin' for tho country between 
Goa and Barkalfir. Less progress was made by the Zamorin, 
a combined attack on Cheolby the fleets of Ahmednagar and Cali¬ 
cut having been entirely unsuccessful. As the Calicut admiral 
was on his way back from Cheol, the Queen of Ullal on the 
southern bank of the Mangalore river asked him to assist her in 
surprising the Portuguese port at Mangalore. He acceded to the 
request and landed a number of men secretly, hut the attempt 
ended in failure. 34 

With the defeat aud death of R&ma R&ja the connection of 
Canara with Vijayanagar came to an end, and, as is usual in such 
cases, the local chiefs began to act as if they were independent. 
Tho Bairasu Wodear family of Kurakal is said to havo ceased to 
reign at that place about the middle of the sixteenth century on 
the death of a R&ja who left seven daughters. The last inscrip¬ 
tion of the family at Karakul is that on the colossal statue above 
referred to, dated 1431 A.D., and tradition speaks of the hills in 
the neighbourhood having been granted by a Bairasu Wodear to 
a Chitp&van Brahmin for the formation of areca-nut plantations 
about the middle of tho sixteenth century. The dominions o£ the 
family ere said to have been divided between tbe seven daughters 
of the last R&ja, each of whom was known by tho name of Baira 
Devi. Ono of these reigned at Bhatcal on the boundary between 


45 Suhsidios para da Historla da India Porlugtteza, pp. 246, 24?. 
44 Kerr’s Voyages Faria-y-Sivga , vi, p. 439. 
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North and South Canara, and was probably the queen of that 
place who made a treaty with the Portuguese in 1551. Another 
married Itchappa Wodear, tbe Jain chief of Gairsappa, and had a 
daughter, who is said to have re-united in her person the whole of 
the ancestral dominions, all bor aunts having died without issue. 35 
There is no trace of her ever having exercised power in the 
southern parts of South Canara, and when she joined the Muham¬ 
madan league against the Portuguese between 1570 and 1580, her 
territories do not seem to have extended farther south than 
Barkalfir or Basrur. The current tradition in the Mangalore and 
Khsaragbd taluks represents a Karakul branch of the family as 
reigning until it was extirpated by Sivappa Naik. 

In the latter years of the Vijayanagar power there had arisen, 
on tho borders of Canara above the ghauts, a family who gradually 
acquired supreme power throughout the province. A Gauda of 
Mallavar caste, a Sivabaktar or Lingayat by religion, the head¬ 
man of the village of Koladi, rose in the service of Krishna R&ya 
of Vijayanagar, and about 1560 A.D., one of the family, who by 
this time had moved their residence to Ikkeri, obtained from 
Saddsiva Itdya a grant of the government of Barkur and Man¬ 
galore as underlord, with the title of Saddsiva Naik. 

It is probable that the natural desire of the local Jaiu chiefs 
to secure their independence on tho decadence of tho Vijayanagar 
]tower, was increased by their repugnance to bo placed in subor¬ 
dination to a Lingayat, and the relation between the Jain chiefs 
ami the Ikkeri family seems to have beeu hostile from the begin¬ 
ning. Veukatappa Naik, who was ruling at Ikkeri when the 
Queen of Gairsappa and Bhatoal acknowledged the overlordship 
of Adil Shah of Bijapdr, was too strong a man to allow the 
territory assigned to his family by Vijayanagar to slip away 
from him in this manner, and by 1608 be had completely defeated 
and slain Baira Devi, and almost extirpated the Jains throughout 
tho province of Barkhr. By 1618 he had so far consolidated his 
power there, that he was in a position to add fifty per cent, to tho 
land assessment, which, under tho Vijayanagar family, had been 
fixed at a much lower rate in Canara than elsewhere, owing to tho 
difficulty of dealing with so distant a dependency. 

In the provinoe of Mangalore, although Veukatappa Naik made 
his power felt, and at least temporarily reduced several of the 
most powerful of the Jain chiefs, including the Bangar, whose 
capital appears then to havo been at Mangalore, he did not feel 
himself strong enough to deal with it as he had done with Barkur, 
and the fifty per cent, addition to the assessment was only partially 
introduced there, 
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Some light is thrown on the relations between the Ikkeri CHAP. II. 
family and the .Tain chiefs of Mangalore, and on tho condition of ^^™RY ANn 

the country generally at this timo by the letters of an Italian - 

traveller named Della Yalle, who visited the west coast of India 1M,a Valle ' 
about 1623, and accompanied an embassy which went from Goa 
to Ikkeri via Honoro and Gairsappa. He went merely in his 
private capacity as a traveller, but he mentions in his letter that, 
the object of the embassy was to secure the restoration of the 
chief of Oanghel (Bangar) near Mangalore, an ally of the Portu¬ 
guese, who had boon defeated by the Ikkeri lidja Yenkatappa 
Naik and had fled to Casselgode (Kasaragdd), where there was 
another small but free prince. Yenkatappa Naik agreed to allow 
the Bangar R&ja 7,000 pagodas annually if he came to reside in 
Venkatappa’s dominions or somewhere under the eye of the 
Portuguese, but he declined to do anything more or to make him 
an allowance so long as he remained at Kdsaragod. The Portu¬ 
guese ambassador knew that the Bangar Bdja would not accept, 
these terms; but, as Portugal was then at war with Persia and 
Aeheen, it was resolved that further complications should be 
avoided for the present, and the embassy withdrew. A courier 
was sent to Bangar R&ja, and Della Valle went with him, being 
desirous of seeing Barcelorc (Bnsrflr), Mangalore, and above all 
the Queen of Olaya (Ullal), on whose behalf the Bangar ltdja 
had been attacked by Vonkatappa Naik. At Dharmapuram he 
allowed the rest of the party to go on and followed at his leisure, 
accompanied apparently only by his housekeeper and a man to 
carry his baggage. He did this fearlessly, he says, as the high¬ 
ways in Yenkatappa Naik’s dominions were very secure. He came 
by the Kollbr ghaut and was able to ride part of the way down. 

He passed tho night at Ilalkal, and remarked that the people 
there lived for the most part by sowing rice, and stated that they 
paid a very largo tribute to tho, king, and were in great poverty. 

He crossed the river at Gulvddi and came by a short cut to Higher 
Baroelore (Basrur), which belonged to Venkatappa Naik, while 
Lower Baroelore belonged to the Portuguese, After visiting the 
town, in which he found “ a fair, long, broad, and strait street, 

“having abundance of palmettos and gardens and ample evidence 
“ of good quarries and a considerable population, ” he moved on 
to the Portuguese settlement at Lower Baroelore (Coondapoor), 
whenoe he came by sea to Mangalore, landing on the way at the 
St. Mary Isles to take young wild pigeons from the nests, of which 
there was great abundance on the islands. Tho Portuguese seem 
then to have held tho portion of Mangalore immediately north of 
the Ullal river, and the church Del Rosario was inside the fort. 

About a musket shot north of the fort was a small river crossed 
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by a ruinous stone bridge, and which might also be forded. On 
the other side of this were the territ6r .es of the Banghel (Bangar) 
RAj a, whose palace had been destroyed by Venkatappa Naik, but 
the bazaar and markot place remained, though not so Btored with 
goods as in former times. Della Yalle visited Ullal and sailed 
up the Gurpur river, and gives an account of the quarrel between 
the Queen of Ullal and her divorced husband, the Bangar RAja, 
which ended in the queen calling in the aid of Venkatappa Naik 
and obtaining a decisive victory over the RAja and his ally, the 
Portuguese Governor of Mangalore. He also tells of other petty 
chiefs in the neighbourhood who were subdued by Venkatappa 
Naik at the same time. These were evidently merely large Jain 
or Bant landholders. For instance he met the “ Queen of 
Manel,” out walking to inspect a new channel which she had had 
dug, and thought she looked more like a “ dirty kitchon wench” 
than a queen. However, she showed her quality by her speech. 
Della Valle sailed for Calicut on the 19th December 1623. 

During the early years of Venkatappa’s power he does not 
seem to have been on good terms with the Portuguese, and the 
mission in the neighbourhood of Mangalore appears to have 
been temporarily abandoned at tho beginning of the seventeenth 
oentary, probably when tho Portuguese ally, I ho Bangar, had to fly 
to KAsaragAd. In 1631, 30 however, the Portuguese concluded a 
treaty with Bednore under which they were allowed to establish a 
fort at Basrur, and though tho Bednore RAja objected to Euro¬ 
pean priests, he seems to have made no objection to the deputation 
of native priests by tho Archbishop of Goa to take charge of the 
Christians in Canara, whose number were swelled during the seven¬ 
teenth century by immigrants from the neighbourhood of Goa, who 
left their own country on account of famine and the devastation 
caused by the Mahrattas under SivAji. SivAji’s operations do not 
seem to have extended as far as South Canara with the exception 
of a raid by sea on Basrur. 

chiefs Jam 1646 the Ikkeri family moved their capital from Ikkeri 

twenty miles further south to Bednore at the top of the Hossan- 
gadi ghaut, leading into the Coondapoor taluk, and Sivappa Naik 
succeeded to the throne in 1649. He reigned for twenty-two years, 
but as he had been minister and administrator from 1625 during the 
reigns of his cousins, two Bhadrappa Naiks, his rule practically 
lasted for forty-six years, during all which time he was engaged 
in strengthening himself throughout the southern parts of South 
Canara, where his name is known as the builder of a series of 
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strong forts on the coast of ICAsaragod taluk, the most important 
being Chandragiri and Bekal. The Karakal family disappeared, 
and, as already noted, the Bangac was in difficulties, hut on the 
whole tho old families seem to have been strong enough through¬ 
out the Bednore rule to insist on their recognition as underlords. 
The most important of the Jain chiefs seem to have been the 
Bangar whose family now resides at Nand4war, the Ohoutar of 
Mudbidri, the Ajalar of Aldangadi, the Mftlar of Bailangadi and 
the Vittal Hegade. 

In the Udipi taluk there were the old Brahmin Hegades and 
Balldls, the best known being the Chitp&di Balldl who had a fort 
near Udipi. Iu the south the Kumbla R&ja, a Hindu following 
Malayalam customs, continued to govern as he had done under 
Yijayanagar. The two forts above mentioned, Bekal and Chandra¬ 
giri, are really in the Malayalam country, and the distriot in which 
they are situated seems to have been subj oet to the Kollatiri or 
Chirakkal R&jas until the time of Sivappa Naik’s invasion, 
after which it formed part of Canara. The territory of the ltdj a 
of Nileshwar was not annexed until 1737, during the reign of 
Sdmasekara Naik, when the fort at Hosdrug was built and the 
Rdja- was compelled to submit after a struggle of twelve years, in 
which both the English and French took part. He also obtained 
aid from Coorg and made over to the Ooorg Rdja a number of 
villages now known as the Amaru Mdgane to supply Dodda 
Virappa with milk (Amara). The Rdja at the same time purchased 
the Sulia Mdgane with money taken from the Tale Kdvdri 
temple to secure ooeoauuts for the goddess. Particulars of the 
part taken by the French and English will he given farther on. 
Though the Bednore family objected to the introduction of Euro¬ 
pean priests, they seem to ha ve maintained friendly relations with 
the Portuguese throughout the seventeenth century, aud entered 
into a number of treaties with them, the most important so far as 
South Cauara is concerned being that of 1070, by which the Portu¬ 
guese were allowed to establish a factory at Mangalore. In 1078, 
a further treaty enabled them to build churches and set up a 
factory at Kalianpur in the Udipi taluk. 

About 1073 the English traveller Fryer visited the coast of 
Canara, and was struck vvith the number of Christian converts, 
while those who had not been converted were marvellously con¬ 
versant with the devil, alluding apparently to demon or Bhhta 
worship. He also noted that the peoplo of Canara had good 
laws aud obeyed them, and travelled without guides along broad 
roads, not along bye-paths as in Malabar. 

In order to completely put down the trade with the west 
coast the Portuguese were iu the habit of seizing every vessel 
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which left a Canarese port without a Portuguese pass. The 
Arabs retaliated in every way they could and succeeded in burn¬ 
ing Mangalore in 1695. The seizure of a Bednore vessel in 1713 
led to a dispute with the RAja and a squadron was sent from Goa, 
which captured a fort at Basrur and at Kalianphr and destroyed 
many ships and much merchandise. This brought the Bednore 
Rdja to terms, and in 1764 he executed a treaty in which he pro¬ 
mised not to allow Arab ships to visit the two ports. He agreed 
that the Portuguese should establish a factory at Mangalore, and 
allowed them to build churches where there were Christians and 
engaged that his officers should not molest Christian Missionaries. 

Captain Hamilton, who visited Canara in 1718, mentions that 
the Dutch had by that time established a factory at Barcelore 
(Basrur) and that the Portuguese used to send rice from that place 
to Muscat and bring back horses, dates and pearls. The advance 
of the Bednoro RAja SdinasAkara Naik’s general into NilAshwar in 
the first instance and afterwards across the KAveri river brought 
the Bednore power into conflict with the interests of the East 
India Company’s faotory at Tollioherry, and in 1736 the Mala- 
yAlis, assisted by the English, recovered tho Alikunnu port at the 
mouth of the Kavoy river and three others to the south of it,.after 
which Mr. Lynch, one of the English factors, went to Mangalore, 
and, in February 1737, executed a treaty with Surapaya, the Caua- 
rese Governor of Mangalore, under which the English obtained 
oertain commercial advantages including a monopoly of all the 
pepper and cardamoms in the portions of the Kollatiri dominions, 
conquered by tho Bednoreans, and tho Bednoreans agreed not to 
advance to the south of the VallArpatnam river. The English 
then vacated the Alikunnu fort at the mouth of the Kav.oy river 
and the Bednoreans at once occupied it, thus securing complete 
oommand of the Nileshwar portion of the Kollatiri territories. 37 
The Nileshwar fort, however, remained in the hands of the RAja 
of NilAshwar, the head of an offshoot of a branch of tho Kollatiri 
or Chirakkal family, which had intermarried with the family of the 
Zamorin of Calicut. In 1750 Mr. Dowill succeeded to the charge 
of the Tellieherry factory, and under his administration the in¬ 
fluence of the English factory with the Kollatiri family gave way 
to that of the French factory at MahA. Mr. Dowill suggested to 
the Bednore Governor of Mangalore that he should seize the fort at 
Nileshwar, but the French forestalled him, and hoisted their flag 
both at Nileshwar and at Alikunnu at the mouth of the Kavoy 
river as allies of the Nileshwar RAja, A detachment was sent 
from Tellieherry to Hosdroog to aid the Bednore troops, but the 
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weather was unpropitious, and the commanding officer returned to 
Tellioherry without effecting a junction with the Bednoreans. 88 In 

1752 the English made peace with the Kollatiri princes, and in 

1753 Mr. Dowill was superseded by Mr. Hodges, who, while 
avoiding war, set himself to oust the French from Nileshwar by 
helping the third priuee of the Nileshwar family in opposition 
to the first. The policy was successful, and by the time war next 
broke out between the French and the English, the country powers 
had been so completely withdrawn from the French alliance, that 
the latter were able to make hut a poor stand at Mahe in 1761, 
and, as a consequence, all their minor posts were soon after 
recovered. In 1755 Adi R&ja of Cannanore, in alliance with the 
Mahratta pirates of Angria, organised an expedition to ravage the 
Canara coast, and, amongst other places, they plundered Man- 
jtishwar and landed an expedition further north, which is said to 
have marched eighteen leagues inland and secured a booty of 
4,000,000 pagodas from the Ivoll ur temple. 89 

Under the Vijayanagar rule the assessment, demanded by the 
paramount power was light, and though we know little of the 
relations between the local chiefs and the people, the accounts of 
travellers, the improvements effected in the agriculture of the coun¬ 
try, and the temples and buildings left behind by the Jain rulers, 
all point to a high state of prosperity. Under the Bednore rule 
decline set in. The first Bednore ruler considerably raised the 
assessment wherever he could, but as this was mainly in tho tracts 
in which he completely subverted the local rulers, it is doubtful 
whether the burdens imposed on the agriculturists were really 
greater than before, so long as there was a strong government 
like that of Venkatappa Naik, under which the traveller Della 
Valle was able to move about securely in the Ooondapoor taluk 
with only one attendant, without any fear of thioves. The min 
of the old Jain cities, such as Karakal, Mudbidri and Barkfir 
was, however, an unquestionable loss to the country, and the 
oontinued fighting with the Jain chiefs in the Mangalore and 
K&saragod taluks must have oaused much suffering. In the later 
years of the Bednore rule there were a number of additional 
imposts and exactions, and the favourites and dependents of the 
Bednore R&jas, when placed in charge of districts, were often 
allowed to indulge in acts of oppression and extortion. 40 

Notwithstanding this, there can bo no doubt that South Canara 
was in a decidedly prosperous state when Bednore was captured 


’* North Kanara Gazetteer, p. 187. 58 Logon’s Malabar, i. pp. 392-402. 

40 Sir Thomas Munro to the Board of Sevenue, dated 3lst May 1800. 
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in December 1760 by Hyder Ali of Mysore, who at once sent a 
detachment to take possession of Mangalore, which place he 
regarded as of great importance as a naval station. He estab¬ 
lished dockyards and an arsenal there, and also promptly com¬ 
menced through the civil officers of the former government, on 
administration which, both under Hyder Ali and bis son Tippu, 
seems to have had but one aim, namely, to see how much it was 
possible to extort from the agriculturists without diminishing 
cultivation. The experiment was carried too far, much land fell 
out of cultivation and the bulk of the remainder lost its saleable 
value. The embargo placed by Tippu on the exportation by sea 
of areca-nut and pepper also produced a most disastrous elfeet on 
the areca-nut plantations near the ghauts on which much labour 
and capital had been expended. 

War between the English and Hyder Ali broke out in 
1766, and in February 1768 Mangalore was taken by an English 
expedition from Bombay. Tippu, who was then in command of 
the troops in Canara, marched inland, until the arrival of Hyder, 
who appeared in person before Mangalore in May, on which the 
garrison embarked and sailed away abandoning their sick and 
their stores. Hyder then moved above the ghauts by the Subra- 
manya pass- At this time Hyder ceded to the Raja of Coorg the 
Panja and Bellari Mfiganhs of the Upninangadi taluk, partly 
for aid received in money, and partly in exchange for territory 
above the ghauts; hut about 1775 he resumed them both, together 
with the Amara and Sullia M&gan^s, which had been given to 
Coorg by SbmaSekara of Bednore about forty years before. 

The second Mysore war began in 1790. In 1791 Sir Edward 
Hughes destroyed Hyder’s infant navy at Mangalore, and early 
in January 1793, the month following the death of Hyder Ali, 
General Mathews landed at Coondapoor with a force from Bombay 
which aohievod a remarkable and unexpected success, considering 
tho smallness and unpreparedness of the force and the large 
numbers opposed to it. His landing waB unsuccessfully opposed by 
500 horse and 2,500 infantry, and, notwithstanding difficulties 
about provisions and transport, he reached the foot of tho Hossan- 
gadi pass twenty-five miles off, in three days. Hossangadi, in the 
middle of thick forest at tho foot of the pass, was defended by 
trees felled across the road, for about three miles in front the enemy 
lined the brushwood iu the flanks and thore was a breast work about 
400 yards from the fort. Tho 42nd Highlanders under Colonel 
Maolood carried the positions at the point of the bayonet, and next 
morning tho fort was found abandoned with fifteonguns. The 
first harrier on the pass mounting eleven guns was also abandoned, 
but the second had to he carried with the bayonet. From that 
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point there was almost, a continuous line of batteries and breast 
works and at the .top there was the fort of Hyderghur, the whole 
being defended by about 17,000 men. The different positions were 
all carried with the loss of 50 killed and wounded. 41 General 
Mathews then advanced and entered Bednore on the 27th January, 
the gates having been thrown open by the Governor who had been 
a favourite of the late Hyder Ali, but had learnt that Tippu had 
determined to degrade him. The English General was, however, 
forced to capitulate on the 30th April 1793 on the arrival of Tippu 
with a large army. 

Before the surrender of Bednore, Tippu had dispatched a force 
to appear before Mangalore, and state that Bednore had fallen, but 
it was attacked and defeated twelve miles from Mangalore. On 
receiving news of this reverse, Tippu moved with his whole army 
against Mangalore, which was held by Golonol Campbell with a 
force of about 7<M) Europeans and 2,000 sepoys. After a pre¬ 
liminary ongagoment. at, an outpost on the 23rd May, in which four 
officers and ton Europeans and two hundred sepoys were lost, 
Colonel Campbell withdrew all outposts and made arrangements to 
stand a regular siege. Tippu soon perceived that either surrender 
or speedy capture by assault was not to bo thought of, and sent 
off his cavalry as the monsoon was approaching, but they were 
overtaken by a storm and not half tbo horses reached the eastern 
cantonments. Three regular assaults were made, whioh ended in 
failure, though the fort was not only breached, but almost reduced 
to ruins in parts. Attempts to penetrate these became of almost, 
daily occurrence, but the assailants were invariably repulsed, and 
on the 2nd August, after the siege had lasted for more than two 
months, Tippu agreed to an armistice, French aid having been 
withdrawn from him owing to the conclusion in Europe of peaoe 
between England and France. During this armistice General 
Maolcod arrived with ro-inforcements and took up his residence 
at Mangalore ; but, notwithstanding clear proof of the systematic 
evasion by Tippu of the provision in the armistice regarding the 
victualling of the fort, lie did not feel justified in effectually 
relieving Mangalore and sailed away again with his forces on the 
2nd December. On the 23rd January i 794 the hospitals wore 
filled with two-thirds of the garrison and the deaths were from 
twelve to fifteen a day. A largo proportion of tho sopoys were 
blind and the remainder so exhausted as frequently to fall down 
on parade. In these circumstances Colonel Campbell considered 
it useless to hold out any longer, and capitulated on the 30th 
January 1794 on condition of being allowed to go with the 
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survivors of his garrison to Tellicherry, where he died on the 
23rd March following. 

During this war Tippu suspected the Native Christian popula¬ 
tion of secretly aiding the English and a terrible persecution en¬ 
sued. Having set guards over the villages in which thoy resided 
he seized in one night 60,000 according to his own statement, 
30,000 according to another estimate, and forcibly deported them 
to Mysore. Their sufferings on tho way were intense, and only a 
portion reached Seringapatam, where the men were circumcised 
and a number of the most able-bodied selected for service as soldiers. 
The remainder with the women and children were distributed 
throughout the villages of Mysore. All the lands of the Canara 
Christians were confiscated and the churches destined. The 
fow who escaped deportation fled to Malabar and Coorg and re¬ 
mained there till after the taking of Seringapatam in 1799, when 
they returned, as did also the survivors of those deported to 
Mysore. The number of those which returned has been computed 
at about 12,000, which, in little more than three-quarters of a 
century, increased to 50,000, and they now form one of the 
most prosperous sections of the community.* 

Except in the extreme south Tippu completed the suppression 
of the old local chiefs which had been begun under the Bednore 
rule, and dispossessed them of all but their private lands. The 
Kumbla R&ja was driven from the country, and when he returned 
soon afterwards and endeavoured to excite disturbances, he was 
taken and hanged. His younger brother was also hanged for 
joining the English at tho first siege of Mangalore, and a 
nephew was similarly executed in 1794. His successor was re¬ 
ceived as a pensioner at Tellicherry where the Yittal Hegade had 
fled somo time before. Two of the Rdjas of Nileshwar were 
hanged in 1787 by the Commandant of Bekal, hut their sucoessor 
came to terms and was in possession when Canara was annexed 
by the British Government. 

As soon as the last Mysore war broke out in 1799 the Kumbla 
Rdja and the Yitfal Hegade both returned to Canara, hut the 
former at any rate acted more like a leader of banditti than any¬ 
thing else, and the Rdj'a of Coorg took the opportunity of raiding 
in the direction of .Tamdlabdd and Bantval, and into the territories 
of the Rdja of Kumbla, who was an old enemy of the Coorgs. 
The country suffered very severely at this time, especially from 
the depredations of the Coorgs, but this was =o little understood at 
the time, that on tho downfall of Tippu, the English, in order to 
reward the Coorgs l‘or the services rendered by that State above 
the ghauts during the several wars against Mysore, made over to 

* They now number over 70,000. 
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them the Amara, Sullia, Pauja and Bellari districts which had 
been before ceded to them by the Bednore and Mysore R&jas, and 
resumed by Hyder in 1775. 

The last of the Bangar R&jas was hanged by the commandant 
of Jam&labdd during the siege of Soringapatam. Alter the fall 
of Soringapatam, Captain (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro was 
appointed Collector of Canara in June 1799, and from the 1st 
February 1800, he was placed under the control of the Madras 
Board of Revenue, though on political matters he continued to 
correspond with General Close, the Resident of Mysore. With the 
exception of an irruption of the followers of Dondia from Bednore 
into the taluk of Coondapoor, he seems to have found all quiet in 
the northern part of the district of South Canara, where the 
collapse of Tippu’s power was oomplete, and the local chiefs had 
long before been deprived of all authority ; but the fortress of 
.Tam&lab&d in the Uppinangadi taluk held out on behalf of 
Tippu’s family, the V ittal Hegade was plundering in the northern 
part of the present Kdsaragbd taluk, the Kumbla R4ja in the 
same taluk, who had returned to his old district on the commence¬ 
ment of the war with Tippu, was ottering a kind of passive resist¬ 
ance, and the Nil&hwar Kdja in the south was employing some¬ 
what similar tactics. Jamdlabdd is a high rock near Beltangadi 
in the Uppinangadi taluk, the summit of which is accessible only 
by a narrow neck of land connecting it with a spur from the 
Kudre Mukli. Struck with the facilities which it afforded for the 
construction of an impregnable stronghold, Tippu Sultan, on his 
way baok from Mangalore to Mysore, determined to build a 
fortress on the top of it, and on its completion he garrisoned it 
with a party of. 400 men, and made the town^at its foot the resi¬ 
dence of an Asoph in charge of the southern part of Canara. The 
town was destroyed by the Coorgs during the Mysore war, and 
after its close the fort was captured by a party of British troops in 
October 1799, 42 but again fell into the hands of adherents of the 
Mysore family. One Timma or Kistna Naik, 1 '* who had boon a 
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** Tho following letter from Mangalore, dated 9th October 1799, appeared in the 
Madras Courier of (he 30th October .... Jamalabad is about. 20 miles to the 
oast of Mangalore. The lower forts were stormed yesterday and with such good 
fortune that only one casualty occurred, one man boing woundod,but in attempting 
the upper works 33 men of tho Light Company of the 15th Regiment were killed or 

wounded.Tho communication to these works is on the side of 

a bare rock about 1,7i>0 feet high uDd m arly perpendicular, I have this moment 
received the agreeable intelligence of the surrender of the fort, and we are now in 
the entire possession of the Canara country ; our loss from the commencement of the 
siege to the completion of it consists of 2 officers wounded, and about 66 killed and 
wounded. 

u Munro calls him Kifnam Naigue in official correspondence, but Buchanan, a 
year later, found that he was geuerallj known as Timma Naik. 
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petty officer in Tippu’s fort at Bdkal, was taken into the Company’s 
service on his undertaking to procure recruits for the Bombay 
Army, hut ho persuaded two hundred of thorn to go off with him 
and join Subha Rao, a former Sheristadar of Coimbatore, who had 
set up a pretender at Bailangadi under the name of Fatty ITyder, 
a natural son of Tippu Sultan. After joining Subba Rao he set 
out to try and surprise .1 amdlaMd, and succeeded in doing so, 
as a young officer, who had just arrived to relieve the garrison, 
was sleeping for the night at the foot of the rock with all his men 
except a Naik’s party. 

The Vittal Hogade was the representative of an old family of 
hereditary renters under the Bodnore Government which was at 
first expelled by Hyder, but restored when a number of the family 
pretonded to become Mussulmans. They were again dispossessed, 
however, in 1768 for assisting the English, and the Ilegade went 
to reside at Tellicherry as a pensioner of the East India Company. 
Under pretence of assisting the English he made incursions into 
Canara during all the subsequent wars, and continued plundering 
the country after the fall of Tippu and the English occupation. 
On being called to aoeount for the plunder of the Manjeshwar 
temple, after he had been iuformod that all hostilities with Mysore 
had ceased, the Hogade fled from Telliohorry on the 15th December 
1799, and joined his nephew at Vittal with a party of about 150 
armed followers which lie proceeded to strengthen with as many 
reoruits as he oould raise. Captain Munro considered that one of 
his objects was to induce the Government to make over to him the 
management of Vittal, and as his success in such an attempt would 
at once have led to the revival of a number of similar long extin¬ 
guished claims in every part of Canara, he considered it necessary 
to oall on Colonel Hart, the Officer Commanding the Province, to 
prooeed against him without delay as a rebel, stating at the same 
time that as the inhabitants of the district were mainly peaoeful 
Brahmins and Bants who had no attachmont for the Iiegade, a 
small force would bo sufficient to deal with him. On the 7th May 
Subba Rao, who had by this time allied himself with the Vittal 
Hegade, attacked the temple atUppinangadi, in which the Tahsil- 
dar of Kadaba was holding his office. The Tahsildar escaped by 
crossing the river in the dark, and several Potails, who were there 
at the time, also got away with their collections which they after¬ 
wards duly brought in. Subba Rao then marched on Bantval, 
which he plundered and after wards took up his quarters at Puttur 
and began to collect the rovenue. By this time Captain Munro 
had raised a body of tw’o hundred armed peons and placed them 
under the orders of Kum&ra Hegade of Dharmastala, one of the 
Potails of Bantval, who rendered good service on a former occasion 
at JamilaMd. Kum4ra Hegade marched against Subba Rao and 
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defeated him on the 11th, but was himself shot through the arm. 
The Tahsildar of Kadaba then took charge of the peons and pursued 
the rebels towards the Sisila ghaut, where he dispersed them on the 
17th with the loss of forty or fifty men. The rogular troops being 
fully employed in ordinary garrison work, and in the blookade 
of Jam&lab&d, Captain Munro raised his force of peons to seven 
hundred and reported on the 18th June that he had not the smallest 
apprehension that the Tahsildars would not, with the help of the 
peons, be able to establish themselves again in their respective 
districts. In the beginning of July the Tahsildar defeated the 
Yittal Hegade at Vittel, and made prisoners of nine members of 
his family including his nephew. With this event and the fall of 
Jamalabad, after a blookade of three months, all disturbances came 
to an end and the country settled down quietly. The Kumbla and 
Nibis Invar lid jus had submitted aud accepted pensions on realising 
that so far from gaining anything by holding out thoy ran consi¬ 
derable risk of losing everything. Though they had kept up armed 
bands of followers aud had dissuaded the landholders from appear¬ 
ing before Captain Munro to complete a settlement of land revenue 
in the hope of regaining under the English what they had lost 
under the Bednore and Mysore Governments, they offered no 
active resistance nor did they resort to plunder like the Vittal 
Hegade. 

Throughout the district generally, the landowners, like the 
chiefs above mentioned, endeavoured to dolay coming to a settle¬ 
ment in the not unnatural desire to socure, on a change of 
government, the best possible terms for themselves, but so far 
from showing any signs of actual hostility their conduot was such 
that Captain Munro was able to report, 44 during the disturbances 
in the southern taluks, that the Potails had behaved remarkably 
well, several, whose private property had been plundered, having 
brought in their collections, while be knew of only one or two 
instances in which advantage had been taken of the disturbances to 
keep hack rents. He especially mentioned the Pot ail of Uppinan- 
gadi, who, though kept in confinement by Subha Rao for fifteen 
days, and treated with great severity, refused to reveal where his 
collections were kept and eventually brought them all in. 

In submitting proposals for the reduction of certain items of 
revenue after more than a year’s experience of the district, Captain 
Munro reported 45 that the Coondapoor and ITdipi taluks were in a 
flourishing condition, except the neighbourhood of Karakal which 
had suffered by lying in the track of invading armies. Kadaba, 
in the present Uppinaugadi taluk, was the most desolate district 
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in Canara, owing almost entirely to the irruptions of the OoorgB. 
The neighbourhood of Jamdlab&d excepted, the rest of the Uppi- 
' naugadi taluk, the Mangalore taluk and the northern portion of 
the present K&saragod taluk were thriving districts. The southern 
portion of the Kdsaragdd taluk, especially the part of it which 
was formerly under the E&jas of Kumbla, Buffered much from the 
devastations of the Coorgs. 

In 1801 Dr. Buohanan was deputed by the Marquis of Wel¬ 
lesley, the Governor-General of India, to investigate and report 
“ on the state of agriculture, arts, and commerce, the religion, 
“ manners and customs ; the history, natural and civil and anti- 
“ quities " in Mysore and countries acquired from Tippu Sultan. 
He was a most observant and painstaking officer, and the 180 
pages of his account of his journey, which relate to South Canara, 
contain an immense amount of information on all the subjects 
mentioned. 

Entering the district from the south he was struck on the way 
from the Malabar frontier to Hosdrug with the negleoted appear- 
anoe of the country owing to the want of inhabitants which his 
N&yar informant attributed to depopulation by war, and by a famine 
that ensued while they wore forced to retire into the woods to 
avoid circumcision. As he passed further north towards the 
Uhandragiri river, he found the country bearing the same signs 
of neglect, though there were traces of former cultivation, but 
remarked that, with the present paucity of inhabitants, it would 
be madness to cultivate any but the richest spots. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kumbla he found the rice lands more neatly culti¬ 
vated than farther south, and saw many traces of former gardens. 
At Manjeshwar he found numbers of Konkanies in flourishing 
circumstunces, and after visiting Mangalore lie expressed an 
opinion that to judge from appearances the occupiers of land in 
Tuluva were richer than even those of Malabar. He was 
compelled to judge by appearances only, as the cultivators whom 
he had assembled to give him information, and most of whom 
he states were as fat as pigs, gravely told him that they were 
reduced to live on conjee or rice soup. The cultivation be 
found carried on partly by slaves, but mainly by hired servants. 
These latter, however, were usually so deeply in debt to their mas¬ 
ters that they differed little from the slaves, except that they got 
larger allowances, and their masters were not obliged to provide 
for them in sickness or old ago. Their wages he considered suffi¬ 
ciently high to enable them to keep a family in the greatest 
abundance. On the road from Mangalore to Feringapett he 
noticed that the sides of the hills had been formed into terraces 
with less industry than in Malabar, and the natives informed him 
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that the pepper vines had been destroyed by Tippu to retoove 
every inducement for Europeans to visit the country. At Bant- 
val he noticed new houses building, the people were busily en¬ 
gaged in the bustle of commerce, and from their appearance were 
in good circumstances. On the way to Beltangadi he alludes 
to the devastations of the Ooorgs and notices that hills formerly 
cleared had again become covered with trees. From Beltangadi 
ho went to Mudbidri, the neighbourhood of which he considered 
one of the poorest countries he had ever seen. Thence he moved 
on to Karakal, near which ho noted many traces of enclosures and 
heard that many villages had been deserted since the time of 
Hyder. From Karakal he went to Udipi through Hiriadaka, 
where he learnt that about a fourth part of what was formerly 
cultivated was waste for want of poople and stock. From Udipi 
he went northwards through Bramhawar and Coondapoorto North 
Canara. Near the Suvarna and other rivers he noticed fine cocoa- 
nut plantations, and remarked that north of Bramhawar the coun¬ 
try looked well, as even the greater part of a high sandy ridge was 
enclosed and planted for timber and fuel. Between Coondapoor 
and Kirmanjdshwar he found tho plantations poor owing to the 
want of inhabitants, many of whom had been carried off by an 
epidemio of fever followed by an incursion of a predatory bund of 
Mabrattas. 

For some years after 1820 low prices led to difficulties being 
experienced in certain cases in collecting the land revenue, and in 
1831 there were a number of riotous assemblages or ‘ kilts/ in 
which the ryots met together and declined to pay their kists. 
On an enquiry being held, it was found that the trouble was not 
really due to the heaviness of the land assessment, but to the 
intrigues of tho Head Sheristadar and other Brahmin officials with 
the view of discrediting the Collector’s administration, and bring¬ 
ing about the dismissal of the Naib Sheristadar and other Native 
Christians employed in the Collector’s office. Quiet was restored 
without any difficulty, special measures being adopted to meet 
hard oases, and a rise in prices soon led to a general improvement 
in the prosperity of the district. 

In 1834, during the Coorg war, Colonel Jackson advanced on 
the 29th March from Kumbla with a small force and fell in with 
the Coorg pioquet about 9 miles inland. On the 1st April they 
reached fshwara Mangala, where Colonel Jackson learned that 
there was a strong stockade between Madder and Bellari, and on 
the third a reconnoitring party was attacked and lost two offioers 
and more than BO men killed and wounded. His force being 
obviously unequal to the task entrusted to it, Colonel Jackson 
quitted Coorg territory and fell baok on Kisaragdd. 
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At the dose of the Goorg war, the districts whioh had been 
ceded to Coorg in 1799 were retransferred to South Canara, and in 
1837 some malcontents suoeeeded in raising a disturbance and 
made a suooessful attack at Putt hr on the Collector and two 
companies of sepoys who had advanced from Mangalore to meet 
them. The Collector and his troops were compelled to return to 
the coast, harassed on their flank by increasing bands of raiders, 
one of whioh succeeded in reaching Mangalore and opening the 
jail and burning the kutoherry. The troops at Mangalore, how¬ 
ever, had no real difficulty in holding their own. The raiderB 
were soon dispersed and tire disturbance died away. 

In 1862 the administration of the portion of the district of 
Canara to the north of the Coondapoor taluk was transferred to 
the Presidency of Bombay, mainly on commercial considerations 
connected with the development of the cotton trade. 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

The archaeology of South Canara has not yet been properly 
worked out and the known architectural remains are not of any 
great antiquity. No disooveries have been made of any ancient 
oave or rock-oell sepulchres, similar to those which have been 
found in Malabar, and the early religious edifioes of the Dravidian 
inhabitants of the country, were probably built in wood, as is 
done to some extent to this day throughout the western coast, 
as well as in Burmah and other places where somewhat similar 
climatic conditions lead to abundanoe of wood being available. 
In Canara, as elsewhere, the teaching of the Brahmin immigrants, 
who came in about the middle of the eighth century, did nothing 
to stimulate architecture, and though there are many Brahmin 
temples which probably existed in some form or other from a 
period soon after the arrival of the earliest representatives of the 
Tulu Brahmins, there are none of any architectural importance, 
nor have any inscriptions been deciphered whioh show at what 
date any portion of any of those now standing was erected. 46 

Snake stones or stones with the figure of serpents sculptured 
on them abound all over the district placed in groves, or set up 
by the roadside, or on raised platforms at the foot of the saored 
peepul tree (Ficus religiom), and although many of them are prob¬ 
ably of great antiquity, there is nothing whatever to indicate 
from what period they may be held to date. Tree and serpent 
worship does not seem to form an essential part of the anoient 


49 The temple at Baidur mentioned in the Mackenzie Collection is of com¬ 
paratively modern date in its present form at any rate. It bears inscriptions of 
the sixteenth century. 
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Dravidian demon and ancestor worship, which still prevails in 
the district, and, as there is ample evidence of its incorporation 
into both Jainism and Vaishnavism, it is by no means certain that 
any of the stones preceded the Jains and Brahmins. 

As the Rdjas of the Kadamba dynasties which ruled at 
Banav&si in North (Janara and elsewhere in the early centuries of 
the Christian era were Jains at one time, it is probable that 
Jainism in South Canara preceded Vedie Brahminism, but no 
traces of early Jainism are now left, and building in stone seems 
to have begun only after a dynasty of Jain chiefs who first ruled 
Tuluva, as underlords of the Chilukyas, at Humcha above the 
ghauts, moved their capital down into Tuluva eventually to 
establish it at Karakal. Fergusson, the best known authority in 
Indian Arohiteoture, declares that the Jain tomples in Tuluva are 
neither in the ordinary Dravidian nor Ch&lukyan style, nor in 
that of Northern India, and thus there can be no doubt that 
much of the work is a reproduction in stone of the forms in use in 
Tuluva in wood from a very early period. Why the Dravidians 
of the west coast should have a style of their own resembling 
nothing nearer than Nepaul and Thibet and whence it came 
are questions which have yet to bo settled. In this connection, 
however, it may be worth noting that the demon worship, whioh 
prevails amongst all the lower oastos throughout Southern India 
and especially in the west coast, is probably identical with the 
Shamanism of High Asia, the old religion of the Tatar race. 

The exact date of the migration of the Humcha chiefs from 
Humcha to Kalasa near the Kudre Mukh on the eastern border 
of the Mangalore and Uppinangadi taluks, and afterwards into 
Tuluva is not known, but their grants have been found at Kalasa 
bearing dates in the twelfth century, and they seem to have come 
down the Sisila ghaut and moved northwards again, taking the 
name of Bairasu Wodears, and eventually fixing their oapital at 
Karakal, where a large temple was built by them in 1334 A.D. 
The conversion of the Balldl king Yishuuvardhana to Vaishnavism 
in the beginning of tire twelfth century probably led to some of the 
Jain master-builders transferring their services to the powerful 
Jain chief of Tuluva, thus introducing into South Canara the 
practice of stone-building acquired in a country where stone is 
abundant and wood comparatively scarce. Besides the Bairasu 
Wodears there were a number of minor Jain chiefs, the most 
important being the Choutar of Mudbidri, the Bangar, the Ajalar, 
and the Mular. All seem to have adopted the practice of building 
in stone without, however, changing the style of architecture. 

The Jain remains of interest are of throe classes, bettus or 
walled enclosures with a colossal statue, has tin or temples, and 
stambhas or pillars. 
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The most singular of all are the bettus, of whioh only three 
are known to exist in the world—two in Canara, at Karakal and 
Y4nur and one at Sr&vana Belgdla in Mysore. The statue in 
all three represents ‘ Grunt a R&j, ’ with regard to whom Fer- 
gussou romarks 47 that he ia not known to the Jains in the north, 
and no one seems to know who he was or why ho iB worshipped. 
The largest of the Canara statues is that at Karakal, whioh is 41 feet 
5 inches in height, and is estimated to weigh about 80 tons. That 
at Y4uhr is smaller, being only 35 feet in height. From an 
inscription on the Karakal statue, it appears to have been completed 
in 1431-32 A.D. and from the greater prominence given at Y6nhr 
to serpents on steles alongside the legs of the statue, Mr. Fer- 
gusson is of opinion that it is older than the one at Karakal. The 
ground given for this opinion, howevor, is clearly insufficient, as 
at Sr&vana Belgdla the serpents are even lesB prominent than at 
Karakal, whioh would make this statue the moBt modern of the 
three, while in fact it is muoh older thun that at Karakal. Local 
tradition assigns it to the time of the ancestors of the Ball&l 
kings 48 who were first known historically in 1047 A.D. How¬ 
ever this may be, the statue was certainly built before the con¬ 
version of the Ball&l king Vishnuvardhana in the beginning of 
the twelfth century, after whioh the political power of the Jains 
in South India was transferred from Mysore to South Canara, 
and building in stono introduced into that district. 

Besides being of a colossal size, tho Karakal statue is rendered 
more striking by its situation on the top of a huge granite rook on 
tho margin of a most picturesque little lake. 

The following description of it is givon in Mr. Walhouse’s 
article in Fraser’* Magazine 49 already referred to : fI Upon the 
“ out-skirts of the town rises a rocky hill of generally rounded 
“ form like a basin reversed approaching 300 feet in height, its 
“ base rough and bushy, the upper slopes smooth and steep. 
“ Looking up the hill from a distance the enohanted castles of 
“ fairy tales come back to mind, for on tho top is seen a oastle- 
“ like wall pierced with a wido-arohed entrance, and a dark 
“ gigantic form towering over it waist high. This is one of those 
“ oolossal statues that are found in this part of the oountry, statues 
“ truly Egyptian in size, and unrivalled throughout India as 
“ detached works. On the hill-top a crenelated quadrangular wall 
“ enoloses a stone platform 5 feet high, on which rises the 
“ stupendous image 45 feet in hoight. Nude, out from a single 
“ mass of granite, darkened by the monsoons of centuries, the vast 
“ statue stands upright, with arms hanging straight, but not 


11 History of Indian Architecture, p. 267. 48 Buchanan, p. 111. 

49 Fraser's Magatine, May 1876, 
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“ awkwardly, down the sides, in a posture of somewhat stiff hut 
“ simple dignity. The form and lineaments are evidently the same 
“ with those which, from Ceylon to China and utmost Tartary, 
“ have handed down with unvarying tradition the habit as he lived 
“ of that most wondrous of mortals that ever wore ilesh, Gautama 
“ Buddha. 

“ Remarkable it is too that the features show nothing dis- 
“ tinctively Hindu. The hair grows in close crisp curls ; the 
“ broad fleshy oheeks might make the face seem heavy, were it not 
“ for the marked and dignified expression conferred by the oalm 
“ forward gazing eyes and aquiline nose, somewhat pointed at tip. 
“ The forehead is of average size, the lips very full and thick, the 
“ upper one long almost to ugliness, throwing the chin, though 
“ full and prominent, into the shade. The arms whioh touch the 
“ body only at the hips are remarkably long, the large well* 
“ formed hands and fingers reaching to the knees ; the exigencies 
“ of the posture and material havo caused the shoulders where the 
“ arms join to bo rather disproportionately broad and massive. 
“ The feet, each 4 feet 9 inches long, rest on a stance, wrought 
“ from tho same rook, that seems small for the immense size 
“ and weight (80 tons) of the statue, a lotus stem 40 springing at 
“ eaoh foot is oarried up in low reliof twice round each log and arm. 
“ A brief inscription at the side below tolls that the image was 
“ ereoted by king Yira Pandia in 1432 to Bahubalin, son of 
“ Vishaba, the first Tirthankara of giant raoe, himself a giant, and 
“ therefore so represented, but still in the shape of the founder of 
“ that faith whonce the Jain heresy diverged. A low cloister 
“ runs round the inner side of the enolosing wall, and a massive 
“ stone rail of three horizontal bars surrounds the platform. Once 
“ in sixty years the scattered Jains gather from all quarters and 
“ bathe the colossus with cocoanut milk.” 

Jain bastis or temples are to be found, some in use at the 
present day, others in various stages of ruin, all over the district, 
but especially in the Udipi and Mangalore taluks and the north¬ 
ern portion of the Uppinangadi taluk. In many oases most pic¬ 
turesque sites have been selected for them, and with regard to 
Mudbidri in which there are no loss than eighteen temples, 
Mr. Walhouse writes : 51 

“ No Cistercian brotherhood was wiser in choosing a dwelling 
“ plaoe than the Jains. Their villages are ever marked by natural 
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5.1 According to Ferguseon, this is a twig of the Bo-troo of Sabyamuni, the 
Ficus religiosa or peepul, and he attribut™ its presence there together with the 
serpents on the steles to the incorporation of much of the old tree and serpent- 
worship in popular Buddhism and its offshoot JainiBm. 

1.1 Fraser's Magazine for May 1876. 
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“ beauty and convenience. This one named Mudbidri is in a 
“ slight hollow on the verge of a wide rolling plain, covered after 
“ the rains with vast expanses of tall grass between flat lined 
“ elevations which are often studded with beds of a light blue 
“ gentian. The village is embowered in fruit and flower trees 
“ and intersected by a labyrinth of hollow ways or lanes worn 
“ deep by the rains and tread of generations. Hough steps 
“ ascending to a oovered entrance like a lych gate lead up to the 
“ houses that stand back amongst the trees. The banks and walls 
“ built of laterite blocks blaok with age are shrouded with creep- 
“ ing plants, azure convolvuli, and a profusion of delicate ferns 
“ sprouting from every crevioe, and words are wanting to de- 
“ scribe the exquisite varieties of grasses that wave everywliere 
“ on walls and roofs. Bird-of-paradise plumes, filmiest gossamer, 
“ wisps of delicate spun glass, hardly equal in fairy fineness the 
“ pale green plumy tufts that spring in unregardod loveliness 
“ after the monsoon. Shade and seclusion brood over the peaoeful 
“ neighbourhood, and in the midst stands the greatest of the Jain 
“ temples built nearly five centuries ago. It is undeseorated, 
“ very extensive and magnificent, containing, it is said, on and 
“ about it a thousand pillars, and no two alike. In the prophy- 
“ laeum are several of great size, the lower halves square, the 
“ uppor round and lessening, recalling Egyptian forms, and all 
“ oovered with a wondrous wealth of sculptured gods, monsters, 
“ leaf and flower work and astonishing arabesque interlacement, 
“ cut with admirable cleanness. One quadrangular face bears a 
“ hymn graven curiously in twenty-five small square compart- 
“ raents, each containing four compound words, whioh may be 
“ read as verses in all directions, up or down, along or across. On 
“ the outer pediment there is a long procession of various animals, 
“ living and mythical, among them the centaur and mermaid and 

“ an excellent representation of a giraffe. 

“ The temple is of three storeys with roofs rising over one 
“ another in a curious Chinese fashion, the uppermost covered 
“ with copper sheets, laid on like slates, a very beautiful pillar 
“ stands in front inferior in height only to that at Karakal and 
“ crowned with a capital and canopied entablature of delicate 
“ open stonework ending in a highly enriched flame-liko finial. 
“ Sitting in the prophylaeum amongst the wonderful columns, the 
“ ponderous doors, themselves most elaborately oarved, are pushed 
“ back, and a dark interior disclosed. Entrance is forbidden, but 
“ presently down in the gloom a light glimmers aud small lamps 
“ are lit, encircling a high arched reoess, and revealing a polished 
“ brass image, apparently 8 or 10 feet in height standing within. 
“ This is Chandran&th, the eighth Tirtliankara, bearing all the 
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“ invariable Buddha form and lineaments. The tall brazen image 
“ seen far down in the mysterious gloom wears a strange unearthly 
“ appearance, and after gazing for some time the limbs and 
“ features seem as though moving under the flickering play of 
“ the light.” 

Two illustrations representing the exterior of this temple and 
a wood out of a richly carved pillar inside it are given in Fer- 
gusson’s History of Indian Architecture , 52 and ho states that the 
architecture of the Jain temples in Tuluva is neither the Dravidian 
style of the south nor that of Northern India, and indeed is not 
known to exist anywhere else in India proper, but recurs with all 
its peculiarities in Nepaul. The reverse slopes of the eaves above 
the verandahs is the feature which specially resembles the styles 
common in Nepaul, and he considers it so peculiar that it is much 
more likely to have been copied than re-invented. He describes 
the exterior of the temples as much plainer than Hindu temples 
usually are, and he considers that the sloping roofs of the veran¬ 
dahs are so evidently wooden that the stylo itself cannot bo far 
removed from a wooden original ; in support of this view ho men¬ 
tions. that in many places on the west coast below the ghauts tho 
temples are still wholly constructed in wood without any admix¬ 
ture of stone, and almost all the features of the Mudbidri temples 
may be found in wood at tho present day. With regard to the 
interiors of the temples he remarks that they are in markod con¬ 
trast with the plainness of tho exteriors, and nothing can exceed 
the richness and variety with whioh they are carved. No two 
pillars seem alike and many are ornamented to an extent that 
may seem almost fantastio, and this again is an indication of their 
recent descent from a wooden original as long habit of using stone 
would have sobered their forms. 

In this connection, Mr, Logan, in his Manual of the Malabar 
District , states that tho buildings of the kind in Malabar are in¬ 
variably built of wood in all their characteristic portions, and 
points out that the style of architecture noted by Fergusson marks 
out better than anything else tho limits of the ancient kingdom 
of Oh6ra; for the style prevails all through the west coast country 
from the limits of Canara to Cape Comorin, having been adopted 
even for Muhammadan mosques. 53 Building in stone in Canara 
seems to date from the time when Jain stone-cutters followed the 
Jain chiefs of Humcha down the ghauts from tho Mysore plateau, 
where stone is muoh moro easily procured than wood. 

The Jain temple at Karakal, though inferior in size to that at 
Mudbidri, is not without interest. In plan and general appearanoe, 


52 Pp. 271-273. 

11 Manual of the Malabar District, pp. 185 (note) and 188. 
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CHAP. II. it differs considerably from most of the Jain temples in the 
History and district, and seems to bear a greater resemblance to the old Jain- 
Akc h/eol ooy. temples f’ ounf ] other parts of India. It bears the earliest in- 
scription which has been found, 1334 A.D., and may have been 
built before the builders- introduced or trained by the Bairasu 
Wodears had conceived tho idea of adopting the local wooden 
forms. Mr. Fergusson does not allude to it, but in Mr. Walhouse’s 
article already quoted from, the following remarks on the Karakal 
temple come after his description of the statue: “ On a broad 
“ rooky platform below the hill on the side next the town stands a 
“ remarkable Jain temple, much differing from the ordinary Hindu 
“ style ; square with a projecting columned portico faoing each of 
'“the four quartors. The columns, quadrangular for a third of 
“ their height, pass into rounded sections separated by eablo 
" bands, and have the sides and sections richly decorated with 
“ deities, and most graceful and intricate arabesque designs, ro- 
“ settes and stars, leaf and scroll work, in endless combination, 
“ all made out of tho carver’s brain, wrought almost as finely as 
“ Chinese ivory work. The friezes and podiments round the 
“ porticoes and temples are ornamented in like manner, and fre- 
“ quently a stone in the wall displays somo quaint wonderfully 
“ well-cut device ; a hundred-petalled flower disc, two serpents 
“ inextricably intertwined, or a grotesque head surrounded with 
“ fruitage. The temple is roofed with immense overlapping flag- 
“ stones, and bore somo sort of cupola now ruined in the oentre. 
“ On the massive folding doors of one of the four portals being 
“ rolled back, a strange sight is disclosed. In a largo dark square 
“ recess immediately facing the entrance stand three life-sized 
“ images of burnished copper, the counterparts of the great statue 
“ on the hill above, each resembling each, and looking weird and 
“ unearthly in the gloom of the adytum as tho light through the 
“ opening doors falls upon them. A like triad stands within each 
“ of the other three entrances.” 

As an instance of a different variety of the characteristic style 
of Tuluva Jain architecture, Fergusson gives an illustration of 
small five-pillared shrine beside a Jain temple at Guruvayankere 54 
with three upper chambers and at the base a number of stones 
hearing images of serpents, and states that he knows no other 
instanoe of a shrine with five pillars or with aocess to the" upper 
ohambers. On the following page he pourtrays some of the tombs 
of priests at Mudbidri and remarks: “ They vary much in size and 
“ magnificence, some being from three to five or seven storeys in 
“ height, hut they are not, like the storeys of Ora vidian temples, 


M Misspelt as “ Gurusankerry ” at p. 370 of Fergusson’s History qf the Indian 
Arehiteotwrt. 
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“ ornamented with simulated cells and finished with domical roofs. CHAP. II. 
“ The division of eaoh storey is a sloping roof like those of the Hibtobv and 
“ pagodas at Katmandhu and in China or Thibet. In India they AtiC IIJ -' 0U )Gy - 
“ are quite anomalous.” 

The stambhas or'pillars are certainly the most beautiful of Stambhan. 
the architectural remains of Canara, and though not peculiar to 
Jain architecture, it is in connection with Jain temples that the 
only really fine specimens are to bo found, and these are said in 
Fergusson’s History of Indian Architecture to be more frequent and 
more elaborately adorned than anywhere else. He gives a wood- 
out of one at (iuruvayankere 55 which he considers a fair aver¬ 
age specimen of its class, and describes the sub-base as square and 
spreading, the base itself square and changing into an octagon, 
and thenoe into a polygonal figure approaohing a circle, and 
above a wide-spreading oapital of most elaborate design. Un¬ 
doubtedly the finest stambha remaining in the district is at 
HaUangadi close to Karakal, with reference to which Mr. Wal- 
houso writes: ■ , ’ 0 “ A single shaft of stone, 3d feet in length, 

“ stands on a high pedestal composed of thr,ee stages square at the 
“ base, each side of which bears a largo four-sided panel, filled 
“with an indescribably intricate design of interlaced lines, cut 
“ sharply in relief; each different, and framed with a different 
“ quillochod border. A band of scroll work and monsters runs 
“ round beneath, differing in design on each side, and above there 
“ is a deep fringe of tasselled ornament, over whioh the figure on 
“ the hill is cut in relief. Above this the monolith rises in eight 
“segments, separated by mouldings, the first octagonal, each 
“ faoe bearing a different arabesque ornament, the next two seg- 
“ monts are sixteen-sided with every alternate face decorated, and 
“ the following two, each with thirty-two sides, one in four being 
“ engraved. Then comes a segment left smooth and plain, next 
“ one with a deep tassel and fringe pattern, and lastly the capital 
“ rests on u segment slightly narrowing, then swelling, richly 
“ adorned with fretwork and beaded mouldings. It is not easy 
“ to dosoribe the oapital; a broad concave moulding ribbed on the 
“ surface bends round umbrella like over the neok of the shaft, 

“ and above this are two other solid round mouldings, the upper 
“ and larger supporting a solid square abacus, from whose comers 
“ depend stone pomegranates. The whole is crowned with an 
“ elogant shrine of four short pillars carrying a voluted canopy, 

“ under whioh is an image of the deity. Nothing can exceed the 


ss History of Indian Architecture, p. 270. The place is by mistake called Gurtt- 
sankere. 

u Fra ter't Magazine, May 1875. 
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“ stately grace and beautiful proportions of this wonderful pillar, 
“whose total height may be 50 feet.” 57 

In most parts of Canara, and notably at Karakal and Mudbidri 
the Jain chiefs were allowed to retain power as feudatories under 
the Vijayanagar kings, and to some extent even under the Bed- 
nore Rdjas, and consequently buildings there show merely such 
signs of decay as aro necessarily to be found in the case of a wan¬ 
ing faith whose adherents are gradually dying out, but Brahmi- 
nical supremacy does not seem to have been obtained without 
leaving some traces of religious persecution behind, and at Barkhr 
the traditional capital of Tuluva under the old Jain Kadamba 
kings, and which again appears to have been a stronghold of 
looal Jainism after the death of the royal convert to Vaishnavism, 
the Hoysal Ball&l king Vishnuvardhana, not a single remnant of 
the Jain faith is now to be found, except in a state of utter ruin. 
The Vedic Brahmins came in the middle of the eighth century as 
allies of the Banav&si Kadambas, and there is no reason to believe 
that any religious war occurred at that time. Traditions differ as 
to whether Vishnuvardhana marked his conversion by persecution, 
but there seems to be no doubt that his successors’ overlordship was 
not acknowledged by the local Jain chiefs, one of whom after a civil 
war attained to power in Barkfir in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and it was not till nearly the middle of the fourteenth that 
a Vijayanagar governor was installed there. It is probable that 
some damage was done then, and the destruction completed in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century when a Lingdyat Ikkeri 
Rdja defeated and slew Baira Devi, the Jain Queen of Bhatcal 
and is said to have almost extirpated the Jains in the province 
of Barkdr. The present state of that place is thus described by 
Mr. Walhouse : “ Barcore in the north of the province was of old 
“the capital of the Jaina kings. It must have been a vast city, 
“ and the long lines of grassy mounds, hillocks and hollows, and 
“ remnants of walls and masonry extend over hundreds of acres, 
“ and upright stones richly sculptured with battle scenes or 
“ mythological subjects may be noticed on all sides. Groves and 
“ clusters of trees cover most of the area now with here and there 
“ a group of houses and a temple, hut always a Brahmin temple ; 

“ the conquering religion rules there, and no Jain passes through, 

“ for the broken and hoadless images of his Tirthankaras may be 
“ picked up by the dozen among the grass and bushes that have 
“ crept over his shattered temples, and here and there one may be 
“ seen laid before the entrance of a Brahmin temple over which 
“ all must tread,” 


See reinarka about Bhfital Pandiya at p. 62, 
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With referenoe to the allusion to the ‘ conquering religion/ CHAP. II. 
however, it is to he remarked that in Canara there are no traditions Histoby'and 
of religious wars and persecutions and massaores of Jains, such as Altc uA0L 0QV - 
prevail throughout the anoient kingdom of Madura. Jains and Btambhas. 
Brahmins seem ordinarily to havo lived penoeably together, and 
Jain landowners at the present time take part in the manage¬ 
ment of Brahmin temples. The sweeping destruction of Jain 
edifices at Barker seems to have been quite exceptional. 

The old forts in South Canara possess little or no architec- Forts, 
tural or archaeological value. The ruined fort at Barkur is as¬ 
signed by tradition to Harihara Raya, the Vijayanagar R&ja, who 
first established his power in Canara. The old fort at Mangalore, 
of which only traces romain, is probably on the same site as that of 
the Bangar chief, which Della Yalle in 1623 described as situated 
to the north of the Portuguese Settlement of Mangalore and 
destroyed by the Bednore R&ja, Venkatappa Naik, a short time 
before his visit. The forts to the south of Mangalore, notably 
Chandragiri, B&kal and Hosdrug, were strongholds of the Bednore 
R&jas, who never had more than a somewhat precarious footing in 
that part of the district. Probably they were in existence long 
before and were merely improved by the Bednoreans. The 
Chandragiri fort occupies a very strong position on a high hill 
overlooking the Chandragiri river. The B&kal fort is a very 
largo one picturesquely plaoed above a rooky sea-shore. 
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SOUTH CANARA. 


CHAPTER III. 

REVENUE HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE LAND. 


Early history —Vijayanagar assessment—Eednore additions—Mysore assessments— 
Sir Thomas Mnnro’s assessment—TharSo assessment—Mr. Stokes’ report— 
Bharti and kambharti—Mr. Blane's roport—Summary of revenue history— 
Warg tenure—Mbli vvargs—Sirkir-gSni wargs—Hosagame wargs—Kuduta- 
lod&rs —Dhurmati and sar&ssri ohittas—Assessment on wargs—Kumari—Nela. 
terige and ghar-terigo — Hakkal—Waste lands —Proprietary right to waste land 
—Easements over wasto lands—XettikattB—Kumaki- -Sub-tenures—Mfilgdni 
—Chilg<5ni—Vaide-geni—Mortgages— In&ms. 

Of the early administration of the land revenue of South Canara 
little is known except what has been placed on rooord by Sir 
Thomas Munro, and the information thus recorded cannot now 
be amplified, or even verified, as the materials from which he 
derived it no longer exist. In a letter to the Board of Revenue 1 
written about six months after he came down to organize tho 
district on its acquisition hy the British after the close of the 
last Mysore war in 1799, Sir Thomas—then Captain—Munro thus 
describes the records of which he was able to obtain possession : 

“ The great value of land in ancient times lod the curnums to 
“ adopt every expedient they could think of for the preservation of 
“ their accounts, because they were not only a register of tho publio 
“ revenue, but of all transfers of land among individuals. They 
“ wrote their aooounts in hlack books which lasted above a century, 
“ and to guard against accidents they always made two or three 
“ oopies, which were distributed among different branches of the 
“ family to be kept separately. 'Whenever a volume beoame much 
“ worn from length of time and frequent use, a fresh copy was made, 
“ and a memorandum was usually inserted in tho title page, men- 
“ tioning the year of Shalivahan in which it had been written, and 
“ also the date of the original or older copy from which it had been 
“transcribed. The use of these registers having been prohibited 
“ during the Mysore Government, a great part of them had been 
“ lost from negligence and other causes, but enough still remains 


1 Dated SIst May 1800, para. 6. 
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“ to furnish a complete abstract of the land rent during a period 
“ of more than four hundred years.” 

None of these black books or ' kaddatams ’ are now forthcom¬ 
ing. Sir Thomas Munro states that iu his time many had been 
lost. The remainder wero called into the taluk kutoherries in 
the early part of the century, with the view of cheoking the 
distribution of the assessment over the different estates, and there 
they have been eaten by white ants and other insects, and in many 
cases destroyed by fire owing to the burning of the kutoherries in 
which they were stored. 2 

Early tradition assigns one-sixth of the gross produce as the 
share claimed by Government 8 up to 1252 A.D., when a looal 
prince added about ten per cent, to this by directing that the 
Government share should be assessed in rice, thus throwing on the 
landholders the cost of removing the husk. The revenue was 
payable, even at that early date, either in money or in kind at the 
discretion of the Sirkar , 4 and under the rate and method of con¬ 
version adopted the money assessment was one ghatti pagoda for 
three ‘ kuttis ’ of land. 

This arrangement continued until 1836 when, in the oarly 
days of the Vijayanagar or Byjanugger dynasty, Harihar lMya’s 
minister published a manual for the use of the officers of State 
founded on the text of Pardsara with a copious commentary, in 
which tho assessment of the land and the conversion of the grain 
revenue into money are elaborately dealt with. Briefly ho took 
the 6&stra rate of one-sixth of the crop as the Government share* 
and assuming that the average outturn was twelve times the seed 
sown, he distributed 30 ‘ kuttis ’ of paddy, the produoe of 2} 


‘ kuttis ’ of land, as follows : 5 

To the landlord, one-fourth ... . ... 7* 

To the cultivator, ono-half ... ... ... 15 

To the Sirkar, one-sixth ... ... ... ... 5 

To the temples, one-thirtieth . 1 

To the Brahmins . 1 $ 


Total ... 30 


* Sheristadar’s memorandum forming enolosure to a letter from the Collector 
iu 1880, referred to as a valuable paper in Board’s Proceedings, dated 16th November 
1843, para. 54. 

* Historical Sketches of the South of India, by Lieut.-Colonel Mark Wilks, p. 95, 
et seq. 

« Sir Thomas Munro’s letter, dated 3lst May 1800, para. 9, 

* Ibid., para. 7. 
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The share of the temples and the Brahmins was collected by 
the Sirkar and paid over by it, so that the share payable by the 
landholder was really one-fourth of the estimated gross produce, 
and the result of the rules laid down for the conversion of this 
into money was that one gliatti pagoda was the revenue for 
kuttis of land. With regard to this Colonel Wilks remarks: 6 “It 
“ is evident that Harihar Rdya called in the aid of the Shasters 
“ for the purpose of raising the revenue, and did actually raise it 
“ exactly 20 per cent, by his skill in applying that authority to 
“his oaloulations; the result of the whole detail being that ho 
“ received one ghatti pagoda for 2| kuttis of land, the same sum 
“ only having been paid for 3 kuttis.” The Bombay High Court, 
describe the transaction as a thinly-veiled violation of the law, 7 
and state that although ho affected to adhere to the Sh&ster, ho 
exceeded tho prescribed limit of one-sixth of the gross produce. 8 

Whether he did so or not seems really to depend upon tho 
money-value of rioe in 1336, and it is in fact Bimply impossible to 
say what was really the share of the gross produce then exacted by 
the Government. In arriving, on tho mothod above described, at a 
money assessment which would bear any fixed proportion to the 
gross produoe of the district, it was necessary to know three things 
definitely: Hirst, tho proportion of crop to seed; second, the 
amount of land sown ; third, the monoy-value of the grain. With 
regard to the first, the Shyster proportion of 12 to 1 was taken, 
and, as a general average of the kind cannot apply equally well to 
every district, it is probable, when the climate and agricultural 
condition of Canara are considered, that Sir Thomas Munro was 
right in holding that it was too low. 9 With regard to the 
second, it is known that no actual measurements were made, 10 
and with regard to the third, there is no reason for supposing that 
the available information was in any degree acourate. 

Whatever the proportion of the gross produoe olaimed by the 
Sirkar may really have been, it remained unaltered until 1618 
when the Bednore family imposed an additional assessment of fifty 
per cent., except on the Mangalore Hobli, more than one-third of 
the present district of South Canara, which was then held by 
poligars who were subjected to only a portion of this inorease, 
and between 1618 and 1660 a speoial assessment was imposed on 
oocoanut and other fruit trees. In addition to this a n um ber of 


6 Wilks’ South of India, p. 05. 

’ Canara Land Assessment Case, p, 84. 8 Ibid,, p, 210. 

* Sir Thomas Monro's letter, dated 31 Bt May 1800, para. 16. 

10 Ibid,, para. 8. 
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paltry extra assessments were imposed on various pretexts, 11 but 
they were always treated as extras, and the sum of the impositions 
up to 1660, viz., the assessment of 1366, pl.u* the fifty per cent, 
added in 1618, and the assessment on coooanut and other fruit 
trees made prior to 1660, were alono considered and recorded in 
the accounts as the standard rent, rekah , or xhist. As mentioned 
above, the Bednore additions wore not so heavy in the tracts 
in the possession of poligars, but it is not to be supposed from 
this that the condition of the landholders under the poligars was 
better than elsewhere, for though the Bednore Raj as adhered 
to the principle of a fixed land rent, thoy did not interfere with the 
exaction of imposts by the poligars on their own account. 12 At 
the time of the close of the Bednore Government, the extra assess¬ 
ments and village taxes amounted to nearly twenty-five per cent, of 
the shisl,' 3 and with regard to the whole assessment levied in 1762 
at the time of the conquest of Canara by Hyder, Sir Thomas 
Muuro was of opinion, that whatever proportion it might have 
borne to the gross produce, it still seoms to have been sufficiently 
moderate to have enabled the country, if not to extend its 
cultivation, at least to preserve it in the same flourishing state in 
which it had been in earlier times. 14 

Immediately after the conquest of Canara, Hyder ordered an 
investigation into the reveuue, and being informed that deduc¬ 
tions on account of waste lands had been allowed on false state¬ 
ments, he ordered an imposition of 30,000 pagodas on them, and 
on afterwards learning that the lands were not in cultivation, he 
ordered the amount to be added to the rent of those that were so. 
He ordered the extra assessment of 1711 to be imposed on the lands 
of potaifs and influential ryots who had been excused, and imposed 
the full fifty por oont. addition of 1618 on the poligars who had 
before been only partially subjected to it. 19 Between 1779 and 
1782 a number of other additions were made, so that when Hyder 
died in 1782, the extra assessments or sham if amounted to more 
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11 Amongst thu more important of these paltry extra assessments were the 
pagadi imposed in 1711 oil account of the marriage of Baeappa NaLkj the palli 
imposed in 1718 for the discharge of tho Mogul peshcusli ; the chueker imposed in 
1720 in lieu of interest paid to soucars who advanced certain kists which the Sirkar 
claimed at an earlier date than had been usual in Canara, and an addition made in 
1758 on account of the Mahratta Chant. —(Sir Thomas Munro's letter, dated 81st 
May 1800, para. 10.) 

* a Sir Thomas Munro’s letter, dated 31st May 1800, para. 10. 

13 Bombay High Court Report, appendix to vol. xii. Canara Land Assessment 
Case, p. 124. 

14 Sir Thomas Munro’s letter, dated 31st May 1800, para. 17. 

15 Ibid., para. 11. 

N 
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than the shist or standard assessment. When Tippu eucoeeded 
to the tin-one he ordered the resumption of all inams, and added, 
in the course of his reign, a number of other new oppressive extra 
assessments, most of which, however, he was never able to collect. lr ' 

Begarding the state to which the exoessive taxation imposed by 
Hyder and Tippu had reduced the country, Sir ThomaB Munro 
writes 

“ Hyder received Canara, a highly improved country, filled 
“ with industrious inhabitants, enjoying a greater proportion of the 
“ produce of the soil, and living more comfortably than those ol 
“ any province under any native power in India ; but, instead of 
“ observing the wise and temperate conduct whioh would have 
“ secured to it the enjoyment of these advantages, he regarded it 
“ as a fund from which he might draw without limit for tho ex- 
“ penses of his military operations in other quarters. The whole 
“ course of the administration of his deputies seems to have been 
“ nothing but a series of experiments made for the purpose of 
“ discovering the utmost extent to which the land rent could be 
“ carried, or how much it was possible to extort from the farmer 
“without diminishing cultivation. The savings accumulated 
“ in bettor times enabled the oouutry to support for some years 
“ the pressure of continually increasing demands, hut they could 
“ not do so for ever; failure and outstanding balances became 
“ frequent before his death. 

“ The same demand and worse management increased them in 
“the beginning of Tippn’s reign. He was determined to relin* 
“ quish no part of his father's revenue. He knew no way of making 
“ up for failures, hut by compelling one part of tho ryots to pay 
“ for the deficiencies of the other. He made them pay not only 
“ those which arose from the waste lauds, but also of dead and 
“ deserted ryots which were annually increasing. 

“ Severity and a certain degree of vigilance and control in the 
“early part of his Government kept the collections for some time 
“nearly at their former standard, but it was impossible they 
“ could remain so long, for the amount of land left unoccupied 
“ from the High! or death of its cultivators became at last so great 
“ that it could not be discharged by the remaining part of the 
“ inhabitants, and tho collections, before the end of his reign, fell 
“short of the assessment (oolumn 71) from lU to 60 per cent. 
“ The measure which he adopted to preserve his revenue was that 
“ which most effectually destroyed it. He forced the ryots who 


16 Sir Thomas Munro’s lotter, dated 3let May 1800, para. 13. 

17 Ibid ., paras. 20 and 21. 
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“ were present to cultivate the lands of those that were absent, hut 
“ as the increased rent of their own lands required all their care 
“ and labour, by turning a part of it to those new lands, the pro- 
“duce of their.own was diminished, and they became incapable 
“ of paying tho rout of either. 

“ The effect of this violent regulation was to hasten the extinc- 
“ tion of the class of ancient proprietors or landlords, for many 
“ who might have still contrived to have held that rank had they 
“ been permitted to confine their stock to the cultivation of their 
“ own lands, when they were obliged to employ it in the cultiva- 
“ tion of those of other peoplo, and when the consequent decrease 
“of the produce left no surplus after paying the rent of Govern- 
“ inent, sunk to the state of labourers. Nothing can more strongly 
“indicate the poverty of the country than when its lands, so far 
“ from being saleable, must be forced upon the oultivators; but 
“this practice prevails more or less through Canara, and is very 
“ general everywhere to the northward of Ooondapoor.” 

Notwithstanding his views of the impropriety of the Muham¬ 
madan assessments, Sir Thomas Munro, in making his first settle¬ 
ment of the land revenue of the district under British adminis¬ 
tration, did not feel himself at liberty to depart widely from 
the system which he found established, and accordingly made no 
reductions beyond such as were absolutely necessary to ensure the 
eolleotion of the rest, of the revenue. Setting aside altogether 
such imposts as had been merely nominal, and taking the balance 
actually levied as his guide, ho remitted all assessments on account 
of waste lauds, and imposed a settlement on Canura and Soonda, 
amounting to pagodas 4,65,148, of which pagodas 2,84,604 were 
composed of tho ancient standard land rent or ‘ shist/ and 
pagodas 1,80,545 were made up of extra assessments or ‘ shamil.’ 
This settlement, he observed, was, on the same quantity of land, 
nearly as high as ever Hyder’s was at any time, and higher than 
Tippu’s collections were except during a few years in the early 
part of his reign.’* 

In reporting this settlement Sir Thomas Munro remarked that 
he considered himself merely as a Colleotor who was to investigate 
and report upon tho state of the country, but who was to leave it 
to the Board to decide the expediency of lowering its assessment. 10 
He then proceeded to describe the condition of the country and 
submit his proposals in detail. Assuming that no native Govern¬ 
ment is ever more indulgent in the assessment of its subjects 
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Board's Proceedings, dated 15th September 1831, para, 11. 
w Sir Thomas Monro’s letter, dated 81st May 1800, para, 16, 
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than the British ought to be, he thought it might be admitted that 
the whole of the land in cultivation ought not to be assessed at a 
higher rate than it was under the Bednore Government at the time 
of Hyder’s invasion, 20 but as reductions were to be made in road 
customs and grain duties, which would have an effect similar to 
a reduction in the land rent, it would not be necessary to abandon 
all the Mysore additions to the assessment, and as regards the 
present district of South Oanara he proposed that the fixed assess¬ 
ment of the northern portion should be the Bednore assessment, 
plus twenty-five per cent, of Hyder’s additions, while for the rest 
of the district it should be the Bednore assessment, plus thirty 
per cent, of the additions. 21 

In a letter written about six months later, however, he reported 
that information since obtained had induced him to think that a 
smaller abatement would suffice, as many circumstances, and above 
all the great value attached to the possession of land, had led him 
to judge more favourably than he formerly did of the condition of 
the inhabitants of Canara. 22 Abandoning his recommendation 
of a hard-and-fast rule of fixing the assessment at the Bednore 
shist, plus a certain percentage of tho Mysore additions, he states 
that he thinks many other points are entitled to as much attention 
as the shist which was probably extremely unequal originally and 
had been rendered more so by the falsification of acoounts, and 
expresses an opinion that no guide is so sure as collection. 28 
Taking this as his guide, and likewise considering the advan¬ 
tage which must result to particular districts from lowering the 
customs, 24 he states that the facility of collection and the grow¬ 
ing confidence of the landholders convince him that his original 
settlement of fasli 1209 might always be collected without a 
balance, but as the aim of the Government should be not merely to 
raise a certain revenue, but to give a new spirit to agriculture and 
raise the country to prosperity, he thinks it neoessary to recommend 
certain reductions, varying as regards South Canara, from twelve 
to thirty-seven per cent., with the object of bringing down the assess¬ 
ment to not more than half the net produce of the land, the rosult 
being a sottleraent about seven and three-fourths per cent, lower 
than that for fasli 1209. Being transferred from Canara before 
orders had been passed on this letter, he wrote, 25 at the request of 
the Board of Revenue, to his successors in charge of the district 

20 Sir Thomas Munro’s letter, dated 31st May 1800, para. 34. 

11 Ibid., para. 36, 

33 Sir Thomas Munro’s letter to Board, dated Deoember 1800, paras. 2 and 3, 

33 Ibid., para. 9. 34 Ibid., para, 10, 

34 Letter, dated 9th Deoember 1800, 
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of Canara, then divided into two divisions, 20 and recommended 
that in settling tho land rent for fasli 1210 much caution should 
he observed in imposing any new assessment on any land that pays 
the Bednore rent and half of Hyder’s additions, and none should 
be laid on any-land that pays tho Bednore assessment and three- 
fourths of Hyder’s additions. He also expressed a decided opi¬ 
nion that the rent of land, however productive it may be, should 
never on any account be raised higher than it had been at some 
former period, pointing out that such favourably-rated lands were 
very few in number, and that many of the holders in purchasing 
them from former proprietors had given a high price in propor¬ 
tion as the rent was low. 27 He further recommended that a 
general reduction of two and-a-half per cent, proposed by him for 
the settlement of that year should not, as a rule, be extended to 
lands which were not assessed equal to the Bednore rent and half 
of Hyder’s additions. 

Tho settlement for fasli 1210, based generally on these pro¬ 
posals, was considered by the Board of Be venue to be satisfactory, 
and in submitting it to Government the Board remarked that after 
an attentive consideration of every information relative to the pro¬ 
vince of Canara that had come before them they were impressed 
with a strong belief that its assessment was lighter than that of 
any other district under the Presidency, and that therefore any 
permanent remission of its land rent would be unnecessary. 
They also intimated an opinion that a reduction of the export duty 
on rice was not required. 28 

For about ten years the revenue seemed to be realized without 
difficulty, but in the settlement reports from 1810 to 1812 allusions 
were made to large demands for remissions, and an opinion was 
expressed that the inhabitants were beginning to feel the effects of 
over-assessment every year. On this the Board called for a special 
report, which was submitted by the Collector, Hr, A. Head, on the 
17th Jauuary 1814. In this Hr. Bead explained that although 
Sir Thomas Munro’s recommendation, that the rent of an estate 
should never he raised “ higher than it has been rated at some 
“ former period,” had been strictly adhered to, yet the same atten¬ 
tion had not beeu paid to his suggested maximum of the sbist with 
three-fourths of Hyder’s additions. Increases had gradually taken 
place from a decline of agriculture and various causes of poverty 
among the ryots rendering it. necessary to make up by a small 


86 The present district of South Canara is the southern division of 1800 with 
the addition of the taluk of Coondapoor and two in&gan6s of Lower Coorg. 

~~ Letter, dated 9th December 1800, paras. 3 to 5, 

88 Board’s Proceedings, dated lftth September 1881, para. 10, 
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increase to low-rated lands the rent of others whioh had failed 
altogether. 20 In a supplementary letter he recommended a reduc - 
tion of the assessment varying from four to seven per cent, in 
different localities. 3 " 

On tho 28th April 1817 the Board transmitted to Mr. Bead’s 
successor, Mr. Harris, an unrecorded minute expressing regret.that 
the shist, with the full amount of the shamil, had been declared 
the maximum demand, and requesting further explanations after 
communication with Sir Thomas Munro wliQ was then in tho 
district. This officer expressed his opinion that the adoption of the 
•s hist, with the whole of the .shamil as the maximum liable to 
be imposed, was calculated rather to discourage than give con¬ 
fidence to tho landlords, because it held ovor them an assessment 
whioh few would ever be able to pay; but he also stated his opinion 
that Canara was more able in 1817, than it was at the time it oame 
under the British Government, to pay its assessment, and that 
though there had been partial failures, particularly in districts 
near the ghauts, the country in general had improved. 81 In for¬ 
warding this the Collector, Mr. Harris, alluded to tho acknow¬ 
ledged inequality of tho ancient assessment, and stated that in 
making his settlement he had been guided by his estimate of the 
aotual productive powers of each estate, and had not limited his 
demand to the standard of the */*/#/ and three-fourths of the shamil, 
as Sir Thomas M unro had not himself adhered to it in his first 
settlement, and many estates assessed by him above that standard 
had continued ever since to pay the higher assessment. 82 

Reviewing this correspondence on the 30th October 1817, the 
Board remarked that the shist and the whole of the shamil was 
known to bo greatly beyond the resources of the country, and never 
bad been realized, and that to the approximation made to this 
high standard in the actual assessment on more than half the 
landed property in Canara they attributed the deteriorated state 
of the province. They were of opinion that the best standard of 
demand would be the average collections realized from each estate 
since the province had been under the British Government, and 
directed that the settlement for fasli 1227 should be formed on 
this basis. 

The principle thus enunciated is the basis of the ‘ thar&o ’ 
(fixed, determined) or ‘ sar&sari ’ (average) settlement, which is 
still in force throughout the district of South Canara, though some 


89 Mr. Read’s letter, dated 1st January 1814, para. 6, 
s " Board’s Proceedings, dated 15 th September 1831, para. 27. 
,l Ibid., para. 32. 38 Ibid,, para. 81. 
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modifications have been made in favour of a certain number of 
estates. Though the Board directed its introduction in fasti 1227, 
it was not found possible to do so before fasli 1229 (1819-20), 
owing to the necessity of references for instructions as to the appli¬ 
cability of the principle to certain peculiar cases, and eventually it 
was decided not to apply it at all to somo portions of the province 
which now form part of the district of North Canara. It was, 
however, introduced throughout the whole of the present district 
of South Canara, with the exception of the old taluk of Puttfir, 
which was then attached to Coorg and was not taken over until 
some years later. 

In their orders passed on the references above alluded to, the 
Board directed that the average collections should be the limit 
of assessment: 

First .—For all estates fully cultivated and which had at vari¬ 
ous times been assessed beyond the maximum fixed by Colonel 
Munro. 

Second — For estates cultivated in such proportion as to be 
capable of yielding the maximum assessment. 

Third ,—For estates of whioh the progress of improvement 
had been slow under the hitherto fluctuating assessment; but 
if the average collections, from any considerable fluctuation in 
their amount, did not appear fitly to apply, it might be advisable, 
through the medium of a jury of neighbouring proprietors, to fix 
a progressive and ultimate maximum assessment. 33 

On a further reference as to whether it was intended that a 
new assessment should bo limited in all cases to the standard ol 
Colonel Munro, they observed that remission was chiefly required 
in those over-assessed estates, the revenue of which it had not been 
practicable to raise beyond Colonel Munro’s standard, or which, 
though assessed at it, had been unable to pay it; that on the other 
hand many of the estates, which had been assessed above Colonel 
Munro’s maximum, were understood to be fully capable of paying 
their present assessment. They accordingly desired that the 
average collections might be taken as the basis of the new settle¬ 
ment, but that in applying that standard the Collector should 
personally grant such remission for a term of years not exceeding 
ten, as particular estates might require: it was supposed that in 
a few cases he might find it proper to raise the assessment beyond 
the standard of the average collections. Finally, the Collector 
was informed that he must endeavour to keep the aggregate of the 
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remissions within the total reduction that had been estimated 
by him, 31 

The correspondence having been submitted for the orders of 
Government, the instructions issued were approved, and the Col¬ 
lector was authorized to make such remissions in the settlement of 
the year as might be found to be neoessary. 

From Mr. Harris’s report for fasli 1229, the first year of the 
‘thardo’ or ‘sardsari’ settlement, it appears that of the revenue 
of the portion of the province to which the ‘thardo’ was applied, 
sixty-seven per cent, oarae from estates assessed above Sir Thomas 
Munro’s maximum, twenty-one per cent, from estates assessed at 
that maximum, and twelve per cent, from estates assessed below 
it. 35 Of the estates assessed below Sir Thomas Munro’s maximum 
the majority were assessed at rates exceeding the average collec¬ 
tions but much below that formerly entered as the old assessment, 
to which the estate was still held to be liable, and in explanation 
of his adopting rates in excess of the average collections, Mr. 
Harris remarked: 

“ In his patta the ryot h'ad that ancient beriz inserted, together 
“ with his annual assessment, which was very far below it, It 
“ may, therefore, be well imagined the effect this discouraging load 
“ of nominal teervn had upon his exertions; as, on the other hand, 
“ the removal of it may now lead to a fair expectation of its bene- 
“ ficial consequences, and as a stimulus to exertion in bringing his 
“ lands into more complete cultivation.” 30 

The above explanation applies to most of the oases, but a 
number of the estates in inaccessible parts and at the foot of the 
ghauts were assessed at the tshist only, because the actual state of 
the lands was not sufficiently known to enable tko settling officer 
to come to a final decision as to what would be a suitable assess¬ 
ment. 37 During the eleven years succeeding the introduction 
of the ‘ thardo ’ assessment, the annual settlement never came up 
to the ‘ thardo ’ standard ; low prices led to difficulty in realizing 
the demand of each year; successive Collectors represented the 
prosperity of the district as on the deolinc owing to the highness 
of the assessment, and as these statements seemed to be borne out 
by riotous assemblages or ‘ kfits ’ in the year 1831 in which the 
ryots met together and tumultuously declined to pay their kists, 
the Government deputed 83 Mr. Stokes, the Third Member of the 
Board of Revenue, to inquire into the state of the district. 


M Board’s Proceedings, dated 16th September 1831, para. 39. 

** Ibid,, para. 46 . 86 Settlement Report for faBli 1229, para. 16. 

81 Ibid,, para. 19. 88 Minutes of Counoil, dated 8th March 1831. 
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Mr. Stokes found tlmt the ‘ khts ’ had not been caused by 
the state of the assessment, 89 but had been suggested, fomented 
and sustained by tho intrigues of the Hoad Sheristadar and other 
Brahmins for the purpose of throwing discredit on the adminis¬ 
tration of the Collector, and effecting the removal of the Naib 
Sheristadar and other Native Christians employed in the depart¬ 
ment. In addition to the direct evidence ou this point, he drew 
attention to the punctuality with which the revenue had been 
realized sinoe tho disturbances, and expressed an opinion that all 
unfavourable inferences regarding the assessment deduced from 
the occurrences of 18!il might therefore be discarded. 10 

On the question of the assessment of the district he formed a 
very decided opinion that reduction was called for in a few cases 
only, and that to attempt any general modification of it would 
be as unnecessary as it was dangerous. 11 In explanation of the 
different opinions formed by the Collectors, he pointed out that 
there were no accounts of the rent produce of the land, except in 
the case of estates which woro known to be over-assessed; that a 
Collector’s duties familiarize him almost exclusively with the dark 
aspects of his district; tho poor obtruding their circumstances 
ou his attention, while the wealthy try to ovado observation. 42 
Even if poverty existed, it was not necessarily duo to over-assess¬ 
ment, though it was manifestly to the interest of the ryot to make 
it appear that it was so, 13 and ho further doubted whether the 
agricultural classes really woro poor, pointing out that the poverty 
had beon inferred to sorao extent from the frequency of transfers 
of land as compared with other districts, which might really be 
due to the laud being more lightly taxed and having a greater 
saleable value, in support of which latter view he showed that 
the sales were most frequent in the lightest assessed taluks, 44 
the lands being usually bought by men of capital as a desirable 
investment for money. 15 He admitted that the fall of prices 
must have tended to increase the pressure of tho assessment, and 
in some cases might have caused distress, but be considered that 
temporary relief was all that was required until it was known 
that the fall was permanent, and such relief had been amply 
afforded. 46 

Referring to the want of detailed aooounts which had been so 
much deplored, he remarked that this want was a strong presump¬ 
tive proof of the lightness of the assessment, as, if the ryots had 

19 Mr. Stokes’ report, dated 12th January 1833, para. 13. 

40 Hid., paras. 14 and 15. 41 Ibid., para. 6. 11 Ibid., para. 22, 

41 Ibid., para. 23 . 44 Ibid., para. 26 . 44 Ibid., para. 27. 

44 Jbid., para. 36, 
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believed their resources were over-estimated, they would rather 
have demanded, than resisted as they did, close sorutiny into the 
circumstances of their estates.' 17 Taking such accounts as wero 
available, he pointed to the steadiness of the settlements and the 
general success with whioh they had been realized, 18 to the small 
number of distraints 19 an’d to the increase of cultivation, 50 as 
arguments in favour of the moderateness of the assessment. 

Such distress as was occasioned by over-assessment he attri¬ 
buted entirely to the inequality of its distribution, as an assessment 
unequally distributed must necessarily prose injuriously in par¬ 
ticular cases, 51 and he showed that the tendency to inequality, 
which is to be found everywhere, had been aggravated in Canara 
by the Shhnbogs having availed themselves of the confusion, 
incident to the transfer of the province to a new power, to make 
many fraudulent alterations in the public accounts, 52 wkilo the 
apportionment of the assessment on sub-divided estates had prior 
to 1820 been left to the discretion of the parties and was fre¬ 
quently arbitrary or designedly unequal. 

The remedy he recommended was the extension of the principle 
of the ‘ thardo ’ assessment, which was, by fixing the maximum 
demand on each estate at an easily attainable standard, to en¬ 
courage improvement, and put an end to the annual fluctuations 
in the settlement. The adoption of the average collections had 
answered well as a rule, but in some cases these collections had 
been greater than was consistent with the prosperity of the estate, 
and where a rato above the average collections had been adopted 
it was often not adapted to the circumstances of the estate owing 
to the want of information regarding the actual rent produce. 53 
He therefore considered that in the case of estates on which the 
1 thardo ’ assessment was believed to be too high, a careful 
scrutiny of their circumstanoos should at onco be made with the 
object of calculating the rent produce of all the fields and fixing 
the assessment on the estate at a stated proportion varying perhaps 
from forty to seventy per cent. 54 In such eases, the boundaries 
should, be thought, he recorded and, where the proportion of 
uncultivated land was large, a portion of the full demand should 
be suspended for a term of years. 55 

When the standard had thus been reduced to a level always 
under ordinary circumstances easily attainable, he thought that 
the demand should seldom be disturbed by remissions, as had up 


47 Mr. Stokes’ report, dated 12th January 1838, para. 50. 

48 Ibid., para. 61. 49 Ibid., para. 63. 50 Ibid., para. 64. 

M Ibid,, para. 61. 83 Ibid., para. 59. 85 Ibid., para. 68. 

** Ibid,, paras. 65 and 66, 85 Ibid., para. 67. 
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to that time becu done usually ou a consideration of the circum¬ 
stances of the ryot rather than of the state of his land.™ Ho 
also deprecated the practice of allowing the collections to lie over 
as an act of indulgence. 5 ’ 

Tfie settlement for fusli 1243 (1833-34) was conducted by the 
Collector, Mr. Yiveash, in accordance with the views expressed in 
Mr. Stokes’ report, and the settlement reports for that and the 
preceding fasli, as well as Mr. Stokes’ report, were; reviewed by the 
Board in their Proceedings, dated 11th January 1836, No. 24. 

Mr. Viveush divided all estates into two main heads : 59 

(1) Blunti, or those able to pay the full ‘ tluirdo ’ assessment. 

(2) Knmbharli , or those unable to pay the full ‘ tharAo ’ 
assessment. 

The second class ho sub-divided as follows : 

(1) Vaide, those to be advanced to the full demand by 
instalments. 

(2) Board xiphdras, those on which a permanent remission was 
recommended. 

(3) Taniki, those whoso resources were still under investi¬ 
gation. 

The Board of Rcvenuo considered the arrangement likely to bo 
beneficial both to the proprietors and to Government, but before 
confirming it they thought it necessary to call for further infor¬ 
mation in order that the proposals might bo examined in detail 50 
and issued full instructions as to the nature of the information 
desired and the manner in which it should bo obtained. 

The reports submitted in accordance with this call were re¬ 
viewed at length in Board’s Proceedings, dated 16th November 
1843, in which, after expressing an opinion that inequality in tho 
distribution of assessment should be adjusted by a revision of tho 
bdriz and not by a sacrifioc of revenue, 00 thoy arrived at tho conclu¬ 
sion that the latest revision of the assessment had not been more 
successful than tho preceding attempts directed to the same end. 
The principal object, that of a fixed and permanent revenue, had 
not been obtained, nor had the revenue been materially increased. 
ThiB unfortunate result appeared to tho Board to bo in no degree 
chargeable on the local officers, but to be entirely owing to radical 
errors in the rcvenuo system of the district, occasioned by the 
absence of correct registers of the land and to the defective 


SB Air. Stokoa’ report, dated 12th Juno 1833, para. 73. 

57 Ibid., para. 76. 

58 Board’s Proceedings, dated 16th November 1843, No. 602, para. 7. 

43 Do. dated 11th January 1836, para. 14 el eeq. 

60 Do, dated 16t.h November 1843, para. 36. 
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oharaoter of the accounts generally. 61 After showing in detail 
that there was no regular system of aocounts in the district and 
that those in use were inaccurate, they remarked that even if the 
rek/ia or ‘ shist ’ had been founded on accurate data, which it was 
not, the extra cesses composing the ‘ shamil ’ were limited only by 
the ability of the ryots to bear them, and the principle of the 
‘ tharao ’ was liable to similar objections, for a tax regulated by 
past collections alone must fall to a great degree on the means 
and industry of the cultivator, not on the land. 62 Though the 
assessment, as a whole, was extremely moderate, it could not be 
easily borne unless redistributed, but all attempts to do so had 
ended in failure through the fallacious nature of the accounts, and 
similar disappointment must necessarily follow the further prose¬ 
cution of schemes founded on the same data. 62 

The Board then proceeded to consider the plans which had at 
different periods been suggested to remedy these evils, and ex¬ 
pressed their opinion that the only decided remedy which would 
enable the Revenue officers to introduce a more equable and fair 
settlement was a survey founded on an entire measurement of the 
lands. The advantages of such a measure considered by itself 
they hold to he indisputable, the objections being its expense, 
its interference with tho existing state of property and of con¬ 
veyances executed in anticipation of the permanency of the 
present state of things, and the consequent distrust and dissatis¬ 
faction which would bo engendered. The expense they thought 
would be in some degroo compensated by the increased revenue 
derived from concealed and misappropriated land. The Govern¬ 
ment were in no way pledged to the permanency of tho present 
state of things, and the ample evidence of fraud and encroachment 
deprived of all force any objections to interference with the exist¬ 
ing state of properly, 114 while distrust and dissatisfaction might be 
got over by conciliation and decision. 

The above Proceedings of the Board of Revenue and a lator 
Proceedings, dated 3rd September 1846, were reviewed by Gov¬ 
ernment on the 2nd January 1847, and on a consideration of 
the strong representations against a survey made by a Collector 
of experience, who had, however, not been in possession of the 
Board’s views and arguments as expressed in their Proceedings 
of the 16th November 1843, they were not disposed to proceed 
further in the matter until tho opinion of the then Collector had 
been obtained, and be was accordingly instructed to give his deliber¬ 
ate and best consideration to the subject and submit his views 


61 Board’s Proceedings, dated IGth November 1843, para. 41. 
Ibid., para. 62 . 63 Ibid., para. 63. 81 Ibid., para. 69. 
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at as early a period as might be consistent with the attainment 
of sufficient local experience. 

In accordance with this call Mr. Blane submitted a very able 
and exhaustive report on the 20th September 1848. After ex¬ 
pressing his concurrence with the remark made by the Board of 
Revenue “ that the district generally has greatly improved in 
“ wealth and prosperity, but that the revenue, so far from indi- 
“ eating that any improvement has taken place, would rather tend 
“ to the opposite conclusion, and that too where the progress of 
“ improvement has been the most rapid and perceptible,” 65 he 
instanced in support of this view the immense increase in popu¬ 
lation and agricultural stock, the flourishing cocoanut plantations 
everywhere springing up on the coast, the extension of cultiva¬ 
tion over the waste lands, the difficulty of procuring land for 
purchase and the increase in the price paid for it, the facility 
with which it was let to tenants and sub-tenants, the obstinacy 
with which the possession of the smallest spot was contested, and 
tho shameful manner in which every species of fraud and forgery 
was perpetrated to obtain or hold possession of it. 60 Alluding 
to the inequality of distribution, which led to an assessment light 
as a whole being unduly heavy in particular cases, he accounted 
for it by supposing that in the lupso of time and by the frauds 
of tho shdnbogs favoured by each successive change of gov¬ 
ernment, tho true rek/ia or ‘ shist ’ had in point of fact been 
gradually abandoned and lost. Under tho Mussulman govern¬ 
ment the use of the old registers of lands had been prohibited, 
and a great part of them had been lost, and the native ac¬ 
countants or shdnbdgs, by whom these had been kept, had 
all been dismissed and their places supplied by strangers, and 
when estates were found paying not so much as one-tenth of their 
produce, he thought it might be ascribed to the success with which 
influential landholders, the shdnbogs, and their relations and 
friends were onabled to conceal the actual state of their farms 
and lower the original assessment. 07 Under the old govern¬ 
ment assessments wero frequently unfairly distributed upon the 
estates of the poorer ryots in order to relieve rich and influen¬ 
tial landholders, 08 and in accepting as genuine documents tho 
accounts furnished by tho shdnbogs, we were from the very 
commencement building on a rotten foundation. 03 With regard 
to tho ‘ tharao ’ assessment, ho pointed out that Canara had 
never been in such a depressed state as it was at the time it 


65 Mr. Blane's letter, dated 20th September 1848, para. 3. 

66 Board’s Proceedings, dated 3rd September 1846, para. 17. 
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came under tlie British Government, and that an average of seven¬ 
teen years which immediately succeeded to such a state of affairs 
would neoessarily bo nearly the lowest which could be adopted. 70 
To take the average of these first years, therefore, amounted to 
little less than to make the revenue, when nearly at its lowest 
ebb, the basis of all future demands, and oxclude from the calcu¬ 
lation all prospect of improvement hereafter. 71 Eomissions on 
acocunt of uncultivated waste belonging to the estate were thus 
practically made at the 1 thar&o ’ without any provision for re¬ 
imposing the assessment when the lands were again cultivated, 
nor was the waste land separated from the estate, 73 and, in 
addition to this, the absence of any publio record of the extent 
of any man’s land made it impossible to check an encroachment 
on Government waste under the pretence that it was within the 
limits of an estate. 71 In cases in which reductions were made 
on a consideration of the circumstances of an estate, they were 
based on returns of produce prepared by the shdnbogs, which 
were scarcely ever correct and often grossly fraudulent, as might 
have been expeoted, when there was nothing to check them except 
entries of the * bijwari ’ or amount of seed required to bow the 
rice land in old accounts, which themselves were totally untrust¬ 
worthy, while as regards the cocoanut garden land there was not 
even this amount of check, the produce being calculated only on 
the actual numbor of trees then standing. 71 These views he sup¬ 
ported by a memorandum of cases selected from the limited number 
in which the ‘ bijwari ’ accounts bad been tested by a survey. 

In paragraph 50 of his report, Mr. Blane summarized as fol¬ 
lows the causes to which he attributed the stationary amount of 
the land revenue: 

First and principally, to the fraudulent lowering of the as¬ 
sessment upon valuable estates by means of the false aocounts of 
the shdnbdgs and to its imposition either upon inferior estates 
which could not bear it, or on land which only appeared in the 
accounts but bad no existence at all. 

Second, to the re-occupation of waste lands formerly culti¬ 
vated but abandoned, and the assessment of which had in point 
of fact been gradually remitted and deducted from the b&rix, 
although the lands wore not formerly separated from the estates 
to which they had belonged. 

Third, to the cultivation of waste lands, never before culti¬ 
vated, but claimed as grazing grounds and jungles attaohed to 
the cultivated lands. 


10 Mr. Bisine’s letter, dated 20th September 1848, para. 21. 

11 Ibid,, para. 22. Ti Ibid., para. 38. 
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Fourth, to the concealed appropriation, -without any actual 
claim being advanced, of lands belonging to Government. 

The Board having decided that “ inequalities should be ad¬ 
justed by a revision of the b&riz, not hy a sacrifice of revenue,” 
and having also observed in another Proceedings that the old 
maximum assessment should not be interfered with except in 
cases of proved fraud, Mr. Blane pointed out that the total ab¬ 
sence of information regarding the boundaries or even the extent 
of estates made it impossible definitely to prove fraud, and that 
if tho ancient assessments wero to be adhered to, inequalities muBt 
of necessity continue. 55 “ It would be in vain,” he says, “ and 
“ worse than useless for me to attempt to blink the fact that no 
“ such revision or equalization of the assessment could be effected 
“ without abandoning the system which has hitherto formed the 
“ basis of all previous settlements, viz., a standard maximum of 
“ assessment upon estates, the limits and resources of which have 
“never been hitherto ascertained or defined, and this standard 
“ maximum or ancient hem, as it has been called, derived only 
“ from the accounts of interested district servants, which arc now 
“ admitted on nearly all hands never to have been deserving of 
“credit. It would be necessary, in short, to re-assess the land on 
“ some equitable and uniform principle.” 76 It was unquestion¬ 
able that an accurate survey would be a measure of the greatest 
utility and benefit if only as a record of private rights which had 
never been adequately defined and were daily becoming more 
complicated and difficult of adjustment, 77 and with reference to 
tho objection urged by his predecessor that such a measure as a 
survey “ would be to overturn the anciont principle on which the 
“ land revenue of Canara was fixed,” Mr. Blane pointed out that 
it would be rather to revert to or restore the ancient principle of 
the assessment by a given portion of the produce, which had 
already been overturned by frauds, encroachments and false 
accounts. 78 

Having thus given his decided opinion that a survey would he 
a measure of the greatest utility and benefit, that no satisfactory 
revision of the assessment was possible without it, and that it 
could not be objected to as the abandonment of any ancient 
recognized principle, Mr. Blane remarked that he had not access 
to the records necessary to enable him to form a judgment on the 
correctness of his predecessor’s statement that the ‘ thar&o ’ assess¬ 
ment had been guaranteed to tho people by every pledge that 
Government can give “ and that its very name was a guarantee 


' 5 Mr. Blane's letter, dated 20th September 1848, paras. 66 to 57- 
,fl Ibid., para. 70. 71 Ibid., para. 69, 

78 Hid,, para. 71. 
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for its fixity,” 79 but apprehended that although no specifio 
pledge might have been given, neither the Board nor Government 
would be inclined to withhold a due consideration of expectations 
which the people might have been led to entertain of the various 
exchanges of property and other transactions which had taken 
place in relianoe upon the permanency of the ‘ thardo ’ settle¬ 
ment, and of the disappointment which would be occasioned there¬ 
by when they found them not destined to be realizod. 60 

Mr. Blane’s long and valuable report concluded with the fol¬ 
lowing warning against a revision with the view of increasing the 
general rate of assessment: 

“ If there be anything contained in this report, as I fear there 
“ may be, tending to tho inference that I am an advocate for 
“ a high assessment, I am desirous, before concluding, of most 
“ earnestly disclaiming it. No one who has served in so many of 
“ the districts of this Presidency as I have can, on coming to 
“ Canara, fail to observe and appreciate the blessings of a light 
“ assessment and an indulgent settlement. Though it may appear 
“ a paradox, it may, nevertheless, I think, be assumed that tho 
“ very ignorance which I have endeavoured to show has ever 
“ existed, and still continues, in regard to tho resources of the 
“ country, has in no small degree contributed to the rapid in- 
“ crease of its prosperity which is now so apparent, for no ono 
“ can doubt that the energies of the people arc more likely to be 
“ stimulated by the prospect of enjoying the full and entire profits 
“ of their exertions than where these have to be shared with the 
“Government, in however moderato a proportion. As little can 
“ it ho doubted that, with the ideas which provailod thirty or forty 
“ years ago as to the share of the produce which the Government 
“ might fairly exact, no such liberal settlement as would now be 
“ deemed politic and just would at that time have been accorded, 
“ and tho consequence would have been that the advancement of 
“ cultivation and general improvement would have been retarded. 
“ This, indeed, is apparent from tho rates which are now in force 
“ regarding the apportionment of the estimated produce in newly 
“ occupied lands, by which one-third of the gross produoo is 
“ assumed as the Government share and by the high rate put upon 
“ all new land taken up for garden cultivation. Could these rates 
“ really have been exacted I am under tho fullest persuasion that 
“ little increase in cultivation would actually have taken place; 
“ and we might have the example in Canara, as in other parts of 
“ the oountry, of thousands ot our labouring population leaving 
“ their homes to seek employment in foreign countries in plaoe of 


,9 Mr. Blane’s letter, dated 20th September 1848, para. 78. 
Hid., para. 74. 
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“ finding an ample demand for their labour at home, as they now 
“ do in Canara.” 81 

Mr. Blane’a report was not reviewed by the Board of Revenue 
until May 1851, by which time Mr. Blane was himself a Member 
of the Board anil had an opportunity of recording his matured 
opinion, on points upon which as Collector he had not thought it 
necessary to offer a distinct recommendation. 82 Looking to the 
expense of a general survey and the fact that there were other dis¬ 
tricts which it was more necessary to survey first , he recommended 
for Canara only a small survey establishment to be attached to 
the Collector’s office and employed in examining and measuring 
such estates as were considered most to require it. 83 On the 
question of disturbing the tliur&o settlement, ho expressed himself 
as follows: 

“10. I have had somo doubts whether it would be advisable 
“that ho (Collector) should disturb what is called the tarow 
“settlement under any circumstances, hut on the whole 1 have 
“ come to the conclusion, that though as a general instruction he 
“ should he directed not to interfere with it without ample cause, 
“ yet there are some eases of manifest fraud or encroachment, and 
“ of needless reduction of the ancient beriz, such as 1 have given 
“ instances of in the appendix to my report, which the Govern- 
“ ment is by no moans oalled upon to perpetuate, and has both in 
“reason and equity the fullest right to reotify when they have 
“been brought to light. 

“ 11. As an act of indulgence, and in consideration of long 
“ tenure, I would in uo such cases impose more than a very light 
“ additional assessment, and with this view I would lay it down as 
“ a rule, that additional assessment should not ho imposed where 
“it already amounts to one-fifth of the gross produce of the 
“ estate.” 84 

With their Proceedings, dated 8th May 1851, the Board of 
Revenue sent up to Government Mr. Blanc’s report and the 
minutes recorded by two of the Members of the Board, and 
submitted recommendations substantially in accordance with the 
proposals made in Mr. Blane’s minute. 

The Government deferred dealing with the proposals until 
they obtained the opinion of the First Member who was then 
on deputation as a Special Commissioner, and further consider¬ 
ation of the matter appears to have dropped. With the general 
improvement in prieos the pressure on particular estates which 
used to bring the question of the assessment into prominence 


81 Mr. Blane’e letter, dated 20th September 1848, para. 102. 
88 Mr. Hlane’a minute, dated 5th March 1861, para. 5. 

•* Hid ., paras. 7 and 8. 81 Ibid., paras. 10 and 11. 
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ceased to be felt, and the survey of the southern division of 
Canara which alone remained attached to the Madras Presidency 
after 18fi2 was treated merely as part of the general scheme for 
the extension of a revenue survey throughout the Presidency. 

In a letter to the Government of India, dated 9th February 
1880, reviewing the progress of the revision of settlement in 
this Presidency, the Madras Government having stated that the 
settlement of South Canara was based on a fixed maximum 
demand which had been obtained in the majority of cases, the 
Government of India 84 drew attention to the fact that the 
question of the permanency or otherwise of the North Canara 
assessment had been judicially raised and decided in favour of 
Government in the Bombay High Court, and called for such a 
roport on the settlement of South Canara as would enable the 
Governor-General in Council to judge whether the claims of the 
State could there be advanced with the same success as had been, 
attained in North Canara. The Collector’s report on the subject 
was reviewed by the Board of Revenue in their Proceedings, 
dated 11th November 1882, No. 2747, in which they expressed 
their opinion that nothing could be clearer than that the Govern¬ 
ment had never in any way pledged itself not to revise the assess¬ 
ment, and ns they believed that a rovision of assessment in 
Canara was expedient in the interests both of the State and of the 
revenue-payers generally of the Presidency, they submitted pro¬ 
posals for a settlement on principles which they thought would 
secure the interests of the State at a minimum of violence to 
private rights and existing institutions and conditions. The 
Government 8S agreed with the Board of Revenue and the Col¬ 
lector that there is nothing to show that they were in any way 
pledged to maintain the present assessment unaltered, and, in 
justice to the inhabitants of the other parts of the Presidency, 
they recognised the necessity for the revision of the demand on 
the district, in order that it might contribute its fair share to the 
necessities of the State, The survey would, therefore, be oxtended 
in due time to South Canara and be followed by a revision of the 
terms of settlement on such a basis as might appear expedient 
when the time arrived for commencing operations. 

The settlement now in force throughout the whole of the 
South Canara district, exoept the small portion onoe attached to 
Ooorg, is therefore the 1 thar&o ’ settlement of 1819, with certain 
modifications. As above shown the original basis of this was a 
one-sixth share of the gross produce 87 of a roughly-estimated area 


** Letter, dated 6th July 1880, No. 301. 

** G.O., dated 18th April 1883, No. 469. 

*’ Sir Thomas Munro’a letter, dated 31st May 1800, pars. 7. 
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of cultivation, the measure of extent ( bijwari) being that which 
could be sown by a given amount of seed, and the propor¬ 
tion of produce to seed, twelve to one, as given in the Sdstras. 88 
Besides the one-sixth a further share was taken for the Brah¬ 
mins and the gods 89 and additions were made to the assessment 
and extra oesses added from time to time in accordance with 
the necessities and the power of the ruling dynasties, until at last 
in the time of Tippu the nominal demand was much higher than 
the country in its then state of prosperity was in any way able to 
bear. 90 Though the assessment was theoretically in proportion 
to the bijwari ’ of each holding, the early princes did not 
trouble themselves with the details of distribution, which were 
left to the poligars and potaik , 91 and in some cases tho poliyars 
and potails were strong enough to resist the imposition of new 
oesses on them, 92 though it is not on this acoount to be inferred 
that they did not themselves levy them from the landholders. 93 
Hyder was strong enough to impose them on all, but he openly 
disregarded equality of distribution and directed that the demand 
on lands out of cultivation should be levied from those which 
were being cultivated. 94 The only accounts showing the local 
incidence of the revenue in the old days seem to have been the 
‘ kaddatams ’ or ‘ black books ’ kept by the shdnbdgs, but their 
use was prohibited under the Mysore Government and many 
of them had been lost before the commencement of the British 
administration. 95 The distribution of assessment in the early 
British settlements was, therefore, made on returns supplied by 
shdnbdgs and reports made by the ryots themselves. 96 No in¬ 
formation was available as to the boundaries or extent of a man's 
holding, and the very word used for a holding ‘ warg ’ merely 
meant the ’ acoount ’ against a ryot for his estate, 97 which was 
not necessarily a compact block, but often consisted of scattered 
fields, sometimes even in different villages. 98 As the first assess¬ 
ment made by Sir Thomas Munro was nearly as high as that of 
Tippu, except that remissions were made on account of land lying 
uncultivated, it was at first thought that considerable reductions 
would be necessary, but as the country was growing in prosperity 
an opinion arose that the demand was moderate enough. The 


69 Sir Thomas Munro’a letter, dated 31at May 1800, para. 7. 

83 Ibid,, para. 7. 98 Ibid,, paras. 9 to 16. 

01 Sheristadar’s memorandum forming enclosure to Collector’s letter to Hoard, 
dated 18th June 1830, para. 11, eeo. 13. 

81 Sir Thomas Munro’s letter, dated 3lBt May 1800, paras. 9 to 11. 
s * Ibid,, para. 16, 94 Ibid., para. 11. 85 Ibid., para. 6. 

88 Mr. Blane’s report, dated 20th September 1818, paras. 14 to 16. 

87 Bombay High Court Beports, appendix to vol. xii. p. 19. 

88 Mr. Blane’s letter, dated 20th September 1848, para. 69. 
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prevalence of low prices for many years, however, led to the un¬ 
equally distributed assessment pressing with great severity upon 
some estates, and the ‘ thar&o ’ assessment was introduced, based, 
as far as possible, without, making what seemed undue reductions, 
on the average collections on oach*estate since the commencement 
of the British admin i strati on. ,J,J This did not, however, afford the 
full relief anticipated, and in 1836 the estates assessed at ‘ thardo ’ 
rates were divided into— 

(1) Bharti, those paying the full ‘ thar&o ’ rate. 

(2) Kambharti , those not paying the full ‘ thar&o ’ rate. 

The latter being sub-divided as follows : 100 

(1) Vaide, those to be advanced to the full demand by 
instalments. 

(2) Board sip/idrax, those on which a permanent remission 
was recommended. 

(3) Tainki, those whose resources were still under inves¬ 
tigation. 

Though the arrangement was approved in principle, it was 
not formally confirmed pending receipt of further information. 
With the rise in prices the pressure of over-assessment on the less 
favoured estates ceased to be a source of difficulty, and attention 
was attracted on the other hand to the fact that, though the 
country was growing in prosperity, the land revenue was practi¬ 
cally stationary. After lull consideration, it has been decided 
that this can only be rectified by a general survey and revision of 
assessment, such as is uow going on in other parts of the Pre¬ 
sidency and will he extended to South Oanara in due course. 1 "' 
In the meantime, the arrangement of 1833 continues, the de¬ 
mand including assignments to temples, &c,, being as follows : 

Warga. Assessment. 

NO. RB. 

Thar&o bharti. 41,057 13,18,536 

Kambharti ... ... ... 2,501 96,316 


Total ... 43,558 14,14,852 


The further sub-division into vaide , Board dphuras and taniki 
is now not much attended to. The reduction on the majority of 
kambharti estates is practically regarded as permanent under the 
existing settlement and only in a small number of cases is it 
considered necessary to have an annual scrutiny. 


99 Board’s Proceedings, dated 15th September 1831, paras. 36 to 46. 

100 Do. dated 16th November 1843, para* 7- 

101 G.O., dated 18th April 1883, No. 459. 
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As above stated, there is a small portion of the district to 
which the ‘ thur&o ’ assessment was never applied. The two 
tndganes of Amara and Sullia had been attached to Coorg for 
about two hundred years before the commencement of the British 
administration, and the other nadganes of. the old Puttiir taluk 
were made over to Coorg in Is 04 as a reward for services rendered 
during the war with Mysore. When Coorg was annexed in 18134 
these m&ganes were all given back to Canara, and, at the first 
settlement made afterwards, the assessment fixed by the Coorg 
Government in' Amara and Sullia in the year Angirasa (1812) 
was taken as the maximum or bharti demand for these mdganes, 
and in the other mdganes the bharti assessment adopted was the 
ancient shut and shamil recorded in the British accounts before 
the oession to Coorg in 1804. 

In his first long report on the South Canara District, Sir 
Thomas Munro wrote as follows : 

“ I have been the more particular in describing the obstacles 
“ I met with in the settlement of Canara, because, except in the 
“ districts claimed by poligars, they originated entirely in the 
'* inhabitants having once been in possession of a fixed land rent, 
,! and in their still universally possessing their lands as private 
“ property,” 102 and in a later letter he explained that most of the 
petty chiefs that at ancient times existed in Canara had long 
since been deprived of all authority and confounded with the mass 
of the people, and that eveu tho three more important poligars or 
R&jas of Kumbla, Vittal and Nileshwar, who were then attempt¬ 
ing to establish themselves in these districts, had been under 
the Bednore Government mere hereditary managers of districts, 
paying not pc.shcmn but a rent nearly as high as that paid by 
potails or ordinary renters of districts of equal value. 103 

The exception of the potigar districts in the above extract 
refers to the limitation of the obstacles and not to the nature 
of the tenure of the landholders, and it thus appears that when 
the British took over the district of Canara the landholders 
held their land as private property, but not on a fixed land rent. 
This point is of importance, as, in the many discussions which 
have occurred regarding the nature of the tenures of Canara, it 
has frequently^ been argued that a fixed rent or assessment is an 
indispensable element in private property, and that an admission 
of the existence of the latter necessarily implied an admission of 
the former. 104 


ini t;j r Thomas Munro’s letter, dated 31st May 1800, para. 4. 

108 Do. dated 1 oth June 1800, paras. 1 and Si. 

1M Bombay High Court Reports, appendix to vol. xii. pp. 210-212. 
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Rr.vF.Nug on to say that as far as can be gathered from traditions and acoounts, 
His tory, Ac. y. a pp earg that in the fourteenth century the whole of the lands 
Warg tenure, were parcelled out among a prodigious number of landholders 
paying annual rent in various gradations from five to five thousand 
pagodas, the average being about fifty pagodas. 105 The alien¬ 
ation of land by sale or otherwise was unrestrained, but nothing 
but gift or sale or non-payment of rent could take it from the 
owner. The description given by Sir Thomas Munro applies 
practically to the tenure of the present day. The estates are 
known by the name ‘ wargs/ the word warg —from the Sanskrit 
varga a leaf—having originally been used for the leaf aocounts kept 
by the Revenue authorities. In the progress of time the term came 
to denote the holding for which the account was kept. Though 
the theoretical basis of the assessment was a share of the produce 
of each field, the assessment was never fixed on particular fields 
or portions of a warg, but is a lump assessment for the whole, even 
although as occasionally happens, the estate or warg is composed of 
unconnected parts which may be even in different villages. The 
wargs or estates are of two kinds, muli and gini, and these are 
classified as * kadim ’ and * hondgame ’ according as they were 
formed before or after the commencement of the Company’s 
Government. 

M61i warg*. The 1 infill ’ tenure is the characteristic tenure of Canara and 
the position of the mitlavargddr with regard to Government has 
been definitely settled in the suit Vyakunta Bapuji v. the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay, reported in the appendix to volume xii. 
of the Bombay High Court Reports, printed in 1876. In the 
judgment in that suit the origin of the term is explained as 
follows: 

“ Wilson, in his Glossary (page 542), says that in Kamata 
“ (Canarese) it signifies an ancestral hereditary estate, and that 
“mulavarga means original proprietary right in land, and that 
“ mtllavargdar (corruptly moolwargdar or moolgar ) is the pro- 
“ prietor of an ancestral hereditary estate. Mitla is derived from 
“the Sanskrit mill, signifying literally a root and figuratively, 
“ inter alia, the root of a tree or origin of a family. Honce 
“ arises the character of permanence or perpetuity which we find 
“ in it when used in composition as in mttlavarga and mAlvarg- 
“ dar above instanced, and as also in mul-gaini presently to be 
“ again mentioned.” 106 

After a full consideration of the revenue history of the 
country and the question of the bearing of proprietary right on 

101 Sir Thomas Memo’s letter, dated 31et May i 800, para. 22. 

1M Bombay High Court Report*, appendi* to vol. xii, p, 19. 
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fixity of assessment, the High Court arrived at the conclusion CHAP. III. 
that the mil It, the mirdsi, the kaniyatchi, the smsthyam and Jan - revenue 

makari tenures are merely so many various names for the ancient Hl8 ToaY| &Cl 
proprietary right of the ryot in the soil recognized by Mr. Ellis Mdli wargm. 
of Madras, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Lord William Bentinck, 

Professor H. H, Wilson, tho Madras Board of Revenue and other 
eminent authorities, that this proprietary right was subject to 
payment of tho sovereign’s share of the produce as assessment, 
that no fixity of assessment existed prior to the British con¬ 
quest, 10 ’ and that the assessment had not become unalterably fixed 
in law since the British acquisition of Canara. 108 In arriving 
at this conclusion, no binding decision was given with regard to 
the effect of the ‘ thardo’ settlement as it had not been applied 
to the lands forming the subject of the suit, but in the course 
of the judgment it was pointed out that when the Board submit¬ 
ted the principle of the ‘ tliardo ’ for approval, the Government 
authorized the Collector to make a settlement on that basis for 
that year and it was admitted by tho plaintiff’s counsel that no 
final sanction has been accorded to the thardo system by 
Government. 

Gini or Sirkar~gdni wartjs are estates which have escheated Birlcar-geni 
to Government by lapse of heirs, or by abandonment by pro- war8B- 
prietors. During the time of the Mysore Government when the 
exaotions of Hyder and Tippu and their offioers wore more than 
many estates could boar, such escheats wore very numerous, but in 
a largo number of oases tho lands were still cultivated by tenants 
or 1 gdnigars,’ who were either the old tenants, or new occupiers 
put in by Government, and who paid their rent direct, to the 
‘ Sirkdr,’ hence the name * Sirkdr-geui. ’ During the early 
years of the British administration efforts were made to induoe 
people to come forward to take up the ‘ mfili ’ right of those 
esoheated lands, formal title-deeds called ‘ mfil-pattas ’ being 
granted on favourable terms convoying to the grantee full pro¬ 
prietary 109 or * mfili ’ rights within specified boundaries, and they 
were eventually offered to all tenants on Sirkdr-geni icargs in a 
oircular order by the Collector, Mr. Viveash, dated '24th October 
1834, in which, after stating that either miil-pattas would be 
issued, or the lands would be entered as ‘ muli ’ in the aooounts 
on application being received, it is added: “ In the event of the 
“ mul-paltas not having been obtained or tbe lands not having been 
“ entered in (the accounts) as ‘ muli,’ even though (the lands) be 
“included in the Sirkar-ghii, he who has, up to this time, paid the 


an Bombay Higb Coart Reports, appendix to vol. xxi. pp. 210-212. 
«“ Ibid., pp. 214, 216. 

104 Indian Law Reports,| Bombay Series, vol. iii. 1879, pp. 682-566. 
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“ full assessment according to the settlement, will he in the same 
“position as the m61gar so long ns he continues to pay the full 
“ assessment according to the settlement.’’ But few of the holders 
thought it necessary to apply for either mul-pattas or change of 
the designation in the accounts, and the full effect of Mr. Viveash’s 
eiroular seems to have hoen somewhat lost sight of, for in 1853 1,0 
the Government formally sanctioned a proposal to concede to the 
occupants of geni estates proprietary right whenever they were 
desirous to claim and exercise it. Then also it was proposed to 
give mul-pattas, hut the issue of these documents was suspended 
by the Board in 1859, 111 and further information called for in 
view to a modification of the form in use which seemed to give 
away rights over waste and forest land which it had not been 
intended to give. In 1867, the Collector reported that, though it 
had not yet been legally decided that a geniwargddr could not he 
ousted otherwise than uuder Special Acts, there was in practice no 
more than a nominal difference between him and a miHwargddr, 
and the Board concurring with him considered the issue of 1 mhl- 
pattas ’ unnecessary. 112 In the I?orth Canara Forest ease it was 
held that “ the proclamation of Mr. Viveash in 1834 guaranteed 
“the gcniwargdar who should pay the amount of his jumabandi in 
“ every instance against eviction equnlly with the mhlgar ” and it, 
therefore, seems that the legal position of the Sirkdr- gdniirargdar 
and the muknmrgddr is exactly the same. 

Wargs formed after the commencement of the Company’s 
rule by the cultivation of immemorial waste are called homganw 
(new cultivation) wargs. The tenure of a homgammrargrfar is 
exactly the same as that of a mulawargdar , except that the pri¬ 
vileges and easements over jungle and pasture land attached to 
inula wargs have not been conceded to hosdgamr wargs created 
since fasli 1276. 

Wargs which pay the full ‘ thar&o ’ assessment are called 
‘ bharti ’ and others ‘ kambharti,’ and these latter are sub-divided 
into Board sipbdras, vaidi: arid taniki as explained in an earlier 
part of the chapter. All kambharti wargs except the ‘ Board 
sipharas ’ are brought before the Settloment-officor at the annual 
jamabandi, hut only a few of them are now subjected to annual 
inspectiou and report, those with regard to which this inspection 
has been dispensed with being known as ‘ taukuf ' or ‘ kaiam 
kammi.’ There is uothing to prevent a Settlement-officer alter¬ 
ing the assessment ou a ‘ ta.ukuf ’ or ‘ kaiam kammi ’ wavg, hut 
it is not usual to do so. 


110 Extracts from Minutes of Consultations, dated 11th April 1853. 

111 Board’s Proceedings, dated 16th April 1S69, No. 1350. 

112 Do. dated 7th May 1868, No. 3349. 
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The wary is the unit of assessment. Prior to 1819, parties 
buying and selling portions of wargs were allowed to apportion 
the assessment as best suited their own convenience, but as this 
was found to be one of the oauses of inequality of assessment, the 
Government declared in that year 113 that unauthorized sub-divi¬ 
sions of the revenue payable from an estate to correspond with 
sub-divisions of the estate itself are not binding on the Govern¬ 
ment, but that the whole estate continues answerable for the 
whole revenue with which it is assessed. 111 Subject to this rule 
sub-divisions now go on freely with an apportionment of the 
assessment at the pleasure of the parties which is so far recognized 
that the shares of the assessment payable by the different 1 kudu* 
taledars,' 115 as payers of assessment are styled, are entered in the 
village accounts and a register of transfers of ‘ kudutales ’ is kept 
in the taluks. A kuduta/edar in South Canara is in exactly the 
same position as a pattadar or ,joint pattadar , as the case may 
be, in other districts of the Presidency, and if he holds only a 
portion of a wary he is liable, when called on, to pay up on account 
of a default on the part of the holder of another portion. In 
practice this but rarely happens, and when it does, the matter is 
settled by a rough survey or valuation of the wary and an autho¬ 
rized sub-division and apportionment of assessment, the ordinary 
establishment being sufficiently strong to do this, though it could 
not undertake to apportion the assessment in every case of sale or 
transfer. When a portion of a wary is sold for arrears, it is 
divided off and numbered as a new wary, being entered ns muli or 
yini according to the designation of the original. 

As again and again stated in tho earlier part of this chapter, 
there are absolutely no records of the boundaries or extent of the 
different wargs. At the commencement of the British adminis¬ 
tration an account usually known as the 1 dhurmati ’ chitta from 
the name of the year 1801, in which the majority 110 of them 
were drawn, was prepared by the village officers for each wary 
showing the bijwari or amount of seed required to sow it, tho 
assessment due thereon and the rent produce ( hutwali ) 117 with 
occasionally other particulars at the discretion or fancy of the 
officer who prepared the account. The entries iu these accounts 
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115 Minutes of Consultations, 31st May 1810. 

111 Board’s Proceedings, dated lflth November 1843, para. 35. 

1,5 Probably derived from korlit, to give, and tWlc, a head. 

118 The chittas for the Coondapoor taluk were prepared in DUndubhi (1802). 
Those for the maganes made over from Coorg in Angirasa (1812) and those for the 
rest of the district in Dhurmati (1801). 

111 Rivaz hutwali = normal rent produce when an estate is in full bearing 
Hazir hutwali = actual rent produce at time of preparation of aooount. 
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are notoriously inaccurate, but, such as they are, they are all we 
have. When the tharao assessment was introduced a new chitta 
was prepared from the old one called the ‘ sar&sari’ chitta. The 
sardsari chitta for each estate has been kept up to date and all 
changes of assessment have been entered in it with notes of any 
surveys or valuations or inspections which may from time to time 
have been made. 

From what has been stated in the sketch of the revenue his¬ 
tory of the district given above, it will be seen that no estimate 
of any practical value can be made of the average assessment on 
tho different classes of land forming portions of old wargs , but in 
assessing encroachments or additions to old wargs and in granting 
land for ‘ hosdgame ’ wargs the different fields are classified as 
follows: 


(1) Bail.— Low-lying land of good quality with an abun¬ 
dant water-supply capable of producing annually three crops of 
rice, or two crops of rice and one of some other grain or pulse, or 
two crops of rice, both of which can be raisod without recourse to 
artificial means of irrigation, 

(2) Majal .—Land capable lof producing annually two crops 
of rice, or one of rice and one of other grain. 

(3) Bett .—Land capable of producing one crop of rice 
annually. 

(4) Bagayd .—Land specially adapted for cocoanut or aroca- 
nut gardens. 

The rates adopted for tho above classes of land are— 

K8. 


Bail ... j 
Majal ... | 
Bett ... | 
Bagayet. j 


first sort 
second sort 
first sort 
second sort 
first sort 
second sort 
first sort 
second sort 


6 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

12 

8 


In the Collector’s letter on which these rates were formally 
sanctioned by the Board of Revenue, 113 the different rates for 
each class are shown as for the coast and the interior, respectively, 
but the distinction is not adhered to in practice. Cocoanut and 
occasionally areca-nut trees are grown on all classes of land, but 
the bagayet or garden assessment is applied only when the land is 
specially adapted by nature for that kind of cultivation, gardens 


118 Board’s Proceedings, dated 14th August 18G3, Ho. 6087. 
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on other lands being assessed at the appropriate rice-land rates. 
There are but few assessed waste lands in this district, except in 
localities in which they are not now much sought after, and conse¬ 
quently the majority of darkhdsts are for unassessed waste, and 
are dealt with as far as possible under the same rules as are in 
force for applications for assessed waste in other districts. In 
addition to the preferential claims allowed elsewhere, a preference 
is usually shown here to a claimant within whose ‘ kumaki ’ the 
land lies, or whose water-supply is drawn from it, or who is 
shown to have enjoyed exclusive rights to pasture, &c., over it, 
under the recognised custom of the village. Where no such 
preferential claim is proved, the land is sold by auction subject to 
assessment. 

The old wargddrs of a village are much addicted to claiming 
grazing rights over the entire waste of the village and pleading 
that the cultivation of their lands must fall off if the waste avail¬ 
able for pasture is restricted or reduced. At timos much attention 
has been given to their pleas and many applications refused, but 
as population increases people are becoming clamorous to obtain 
land on payment of an assessment of at least one rupee per acre, 
and, as laud broken up for cultivation, or properly enclosed and 
treated as pasture, is moro profitable to the community at large 
than uncared for village waste, the Board of Itevonue in their 
Proceedings, dated 18th December 1888, No. 3815, have autho¬ 
rized the unrestricted grant of land on darkhast at the discretion 
of the Collector. 

The most important of the other assessments on land is that 
on ‘ kumari,’ a method of cultivation by felling and burning a 
patch of forest and raising on the ground manured with the ashes 
a crop of rice, or dry grain mixed with cotton, castor-oil seed, &o. 
Fuller details regarding the cultivation will be found under ‘ Agri¬ 
culture.’ Here it is only necessary to say that, for the purposes 
of assessment, there wore originally two classes of kumari —* warg’ 
and ‘ eirkdr.’ In tho ease of the former the assessment was col¬ 
lected along with the other assessment on the warg and the 
kumari cultivators dealt only with the ‘ wargddr.’ In the case 
of ‘ sirkdr ’ kumari, the assessment was paid direct to Government 
and the cultivators were usually a migratory class. 

As soon as more correct ideas regarding the value of forests 
began to gain ground, attention was attracted to the peculiarly 
destructive and wasteful nature of this kind of cultivation and 
the question was exhaustively examined with the result that the 
Government accepted the conclusion arrived at by the Board of 
Revenue that the entry of * kumari shist 5 in the patta on account 
of an estate or warg gave no validity to a claim to proprietary 
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rights over forests. 119 Wargddr kumari was therefore abolished 150 
and the assessment on account of it remitted throughout the 
district, except in the five southern m&gau^s of tho K&saragbd 
taluk, 121 and Sirkar ‘ kumari ’ was prohibited without previous 
permission, which permission it was directed should he given 
sparingly, and never for spots in the timber forests. 123 It is 
now allowed only in a part of the Ooondapoor taluk, and within 
‘ kumaki ’ limits in the mhgan^s near the ghauts in the Uppinangadi 
taluk, assessment being charged at the rate of Re. 1 per acre on 
the area cut. 

As kumari cultivation in the southern mkganes was carried on 
as a regular part of their farming by the resident landholders, 
it was thought it would be harsh to abolish it there, 123 and its 
continuance was sanctioned under certain restrictions subject to 
an assessment of Re. 1 on every acre cut with permission, and 
Rs. 8 on every acre out in exoess of that for which a permit was 
granted. The system of permits and annual measurement was 
found to work unsatisfactorily as well as to afford much room for 
fraud and corruption, and in 1883 instructions were issued for 
the introduction of a compounded assessment not exceeding seven 
times the old uarg kumari assessment. 121 This compounded 
assessment was introduced at the next annual settlement, seven 
times the old assessment being adopted as a general rule, and a 
lowor amount taken only when it was found that the annual pay- 
ment for a series of years had fallen materially short of that 
amount. 

There is no free village-site in Canara as cultivators reside on 
their lands or in tho immediate neighbourhood. Free sites are 
allowed on the ‘ kumaki ’ or waste land immediately adjoining 
cultivation for houses for the u-argdars or their tenants, but 
assessment is charged if others are allowed to build thereon, and 
in the case of sites in bazaars, or streets in large villages, or towns, 
speoial rates of Rs. 6 and Rs. lv} are charged under the name of 
’ nela-terige ’ or ground-tax. The 4 nela-terige ’ is credited to 
Land Revenue, Miscellaneous, as the payer is supposed to acquire 
no proprietary right in the site, thus differing from the old 
4 gliartcrige,’ the payer of which is supposed to hold on the same 
terms as an ordinary wargddr. Practically there is no difference 
between them, but ghar-terige holdings date from the advent of the 
British and no distinction was made between them and ordinary 
muli u-args when the first accounts were drawn up. 


118 G.O., dated 23rd May 1860, No. 830, Revenue Department, para. 8. 
1,0 Jbid., para. 16. 121 Ibid., para. 17. 

112 Jbid., para. 19. 123 Ibid., para. 17. 

1,1 GKO,, dated 29th August 1883, No. 1064, Revenue Department, 
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The lowest rate on which land is given out on patta is Re. 1 chap. III. 
per aore, hut a limited amount of dry cultivation is carried on by Rf.venuk 
the villagers on the hill sides and plain wastes under the name of Histobt, Ac. 
‘ hakkal. ’ When this cultivation is within ‘ kumaki ’ limits, Hakkal. 
that is within the 100 yards from wary land on which the 
t cargdir has an easement, no assessment is charged, hut for 
hakkal cultivation on the ordinary village waste an assessment of 
eight annas per aero is annually fixed and charged. In parts of 
the Mangalore taluk the charge is thirteen annas and four pies. 

Hakkal cultivation was everywhere free until fasli 1260 and even 
now no charge is levied on any hakkal cultivation in the Aniara 
and Sullia m&ganes which once belonged to Coorg. 

In tho early days of the British administration of Ganara, it Wastelands, 
was held by the Board of Revenue, as well as by Sir Thomas 
Munro, that, except in the caso of unclaimed waste and escheated 
estates, the Government had never pretended to any proprietary 
right, 1 ” and all tho earlier administrators treated a large portiou 
of the waste and forest lands as the private property of the 
wargdars. 126 This view became modified as time went on. In 
1839, Mr. hi. Maltby wrote that the extent of tho Government 
right in the jungle and waste had never been very clearly defined, 
and extensive tracts had been gradually included by persons 
whose right was extremely doubtful, the just claim to the right 
of pasturage or of gathering leaves for manure preferred by the 
holders of the neighbouring estates to the exclusion of other 
villagers having been changed to a claim of proprietary right in 
the soil, and many secret enoroachments made upon waste to 
which the parties had no title whatever. 127 

Mr. Blane went very fully into the subject in his report of 
the 20th September 1848, and the following extracts from his 
letter sufficiently show not only the views taken by him, but those 
which have been more or less consistently acted upon, or even 
exceeded in the direction of asserting Government rights, by all 
Collectors who have succeeded Mr. Blane: 

“ 37. Tho theory at present asserted by the landholders of 
“ Canara and which has been practically acted upon at. least since 
“ the tharao settlement is this. That their estates include not only 
“ the land which was in cultivation at the time tho former settle- 
“ ments were made, but also tracts of waste of two descriptions. 

“ Eirst the waste lands which had fallen out of cultivation in former 
“ times, and, second, immemorial waste lands which never were in 


IM Indian Law Reports, Bombay Series, vol. iii. p. 587. 

128 Board's Proceedings, dated 21st Maroh 1811,No. 1222, paras. 10 and 18to 22, 
JJr. B. Maltby’s letter, dated 22nd July 1830, para. 0. 
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“ cultivation, both of which kinds of waste they allege that they 
“ have a right to bring under cultivation without any additional 
“ assessment. They assert that tho boriz was fixed upon the entire 
“ estate, including lands of every description. Of these waste 
“ lands, as I have boforo stated, but cannot too often repeat, there 
“ is no account or record whatever, and even of the cultivated 
“ lands as they originally stood at the commencement of the Com- 
“ pany’s Government, the only record which exists, and that in 
“ but some of the taluks, is an account called the dhurmuti chitta, 
“ being a bijawari statement furnished by the shanbogues in the 
“ second year of the Company’s Government of the lands then 
“ actually under cultivation, but which is said to bo only an 
“ estimate, and is not admitted as a correct or authentic record, or 
“ one which can be used practically as a check in all cases. 

“ 38. With respect to the cultivable waste, assuming that it 
“ orginally formed part of the warg or holding to which it is now 
“ claimed as belonging, and that no additions have been made to 
“ it from the lapsed estates or Sirkar waste lands, it seems necessary 
“ to consider how a permanent settlement such as tho tbarao, made 
“ upon the average collections of former years, would affect the 
“ public revenue. The original assessment or demand on the estate 
“ may be assumed to be or ought to represent, the Government 
“ share of tho produce of those lands when under cultivation, hut 
“ it has been that very largo remissions wore made, and continue 
“ to bo to the present day on account of waste portions of estates, 
“ which remissions, where the assessment was fixed solely with 
“ reference to tho collections, would be excluded from the average, 
“ and the rent would be permanently reduced by the amount of 
“ temporary reductions. No provision was made at the tbarao 
“ settlement for re-imposing this assessment when the lands were 
“ again cultivated, nor was the waste land separated from the 
“ estate. It continued to be attached to it, and when again 
“ brought under cultivation may be said to bo enjoyed free of all 
“ rent. 

“ 39. In the instructions of the Board for carrying out tho 
“ tharao settlement, I find refereneo made to a question from the 
“ Collector as to ‘ when the assessment on concealed lands belong- 
“ ‘ ing to private estates should become payable,’ and the reply of 
“ the Board that it should commence from the date of the detection 
“ of the fraudulent concealment; but as it does not appear whether 
“ this referred to the additions made to the cultivation within the 
“ limits olaimod for the estate, or what was to he considered eon- 
“ cealed land, or the means of distinguishing it, no inference can 
“ he drawn from this order. 

“ 40. Upon the whole, I am inclined to the belief that it was 
“the intention, in fixing the tharao beriz, that no aooount should 
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“ be taken of increased cultivation within the limits of the estates, chap. iii. 
“ and to give the ryots the full benefit of all the lands they might 

“ so bring under cultivation, but that it was under the impression - - 

“ that these lands bore some kind of adequate assessment, and that " ast ® 

“ neither the extent of such lands, nor the importance generally of 
“ the question, wore at the time sufficiently considered or under- 
“ stood. 

“41. With respect to the other class of waste lands olaimed a,j 
“ being attached to estates to which I have referred, viz., the imme- 
“ morial waste, they may be considered to form a distinct question 
“ from that of the waste lands just referred to. It is to the claim 
“ to these lands which has been incautiously admitted, or at least 
“ not opposed, that I attribute the absorption of nearly all the 
“ rekahnust or Government waste land. The claim appears to have 
“recently attracted the notice of Government, for it is apparently 
“respecting these that it called for some information in its 
“ Minutes of Consultation, dated 5th August 1845. There aro 
“ considerable tracts of such kinds of waste land attached to a great 
“ part of the estates, some of which is cultivable and some consisting 
“ of hilly or stony ground incapable of improvement. They are 
“ often termed ‘ kumaki ’ lands, or land allowed to assist in the 
“ cultivation, and they were intended to afford to the ryots tho 
“ means of procuring leaves from the brushwood or j ungles grow- 
“ iug on them as manure for their fields, and to furnish grass as 
“ fodder for their cattle ; but they do not appoar originally to have 
“ differed materially from the waste lands used for similar purposes 
“ in other parts of the country, except that, in place of being common 
“ to the whole village, they were divided and enjoyed in separate 
“ portions by tho individual landholders. • The original terms upon 
“ whioh they were held then I conceive to have been essentially as 
“ an adjunct to, and in connection with, the cultivated lands, and 
“ the right to them to have been a modified right, and only to be 
‘‘ enjoyed for the purposes for which they were held as above stated. 

“ The usufruct of them for such purposes was a necessary concession, 

“ but I do not conceive them to have been on that account the 
“ less Government lands, but only lands which they were permitted 
“ to occupy for particular purposes. 

“ 42. If such were in general terms the nature of the tenure 
“ uuder whioh they were held, it lias become entirely altered under 
“ our administration. The ryots now claim the absolute proprietary 
“ right in them the same as to their cultivated lands, and, as a 
“ necessary consequence of such a right, the liberty to bring them 
“under cultivation without the payment of additional assessment, 

“ and even of selling or letting them, and thus separating them, if 
“ they choose, from the cultivation, and alienating them from the 
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“ original purposes for which they were intended. Another effeot 
“ of such a tenure is, they can prevent others from taking them up 
“ on a patta and upon a fixed assessment payable to Government, 
“ and the person occupying them pays the rent to the landlord, not 
“ to the Government, and is in every respect his tena’nt. It is 
“ necessary to observe, however, that the right to cultivate such 
“lands is not admitted in theory, but it is, as a general rule, 
“actually enjoyed in practice, from the simple cause to which I 
“have so often alluded that we do not know the extent of the 
“ original estates, and cannot tell, therefore, what is new cultivation 
“ and what is old, and the ready answer to all questions on tho 
“ subject is that it is part of the original cultivation. I have, 
“ since I have held the office of Collector, endeavoured to set my 
“ face steadily against tho admission of such claims; but lands 
“ which have been formerly brought under cultivation in this 
“ manner are beyond recovery, and it may be said generally that 
“ nearly every oase in which it is attempted to restrain these 
“ enoroachments involves a protracted contest, and nearly the cer- 
“ tainty of having to defend a law suit if there be the most slender 
“ grounds for disputing the award.” 

From the above extracts it will be seen that, as regards waste 
lands attached to estates, a proprietary right to tho first class, those 
which had onoe been cultivated but had fallen out of cultivation 
(ira/’ff bunjar), was held by Mr. Blanc to be vested in the holder 
of the estate to which tho lands belonged, while as regards lands 
which had never boon cultivated he admitted nothing more than 
an easement. This is the view which has been held ever since; 
but as regards the latter olass of waste lands, an oxcoption must now 
be made in the case of such waste lands as are included within 
the limits of the 893 ‘ mfil-pattas ’ or formal title-deeds granted by 
the revenue officers prior to 1844, chiefly for deserted estates. 
The boundaries specified in the title-deeds frequently includo a 
considerable extent of waste and forest land, and although tho 
documents contain a clause indicating that it was supposed that 
they merely made over to the new holder the right vested in the 
former proprietor, tho list of rights conferred is very exhaustive, 
and, in the course of his judgment in the Bombay Forest case, the 
Honourable Mr. Justice West discussed the terms of these miil- 
pattas at considerable length and recorded his opinion that “ there 
“can he no doubt that they were intended to convey a complete 
“ownership suhjeot to assessment.” 12 * This decision has been 
ocoepted by the Madras Government. 129 


139 Indian Law Reports, Bombay Series, vol. ili. p. 664. 

1J * GKO., dated 7th Deoembor 1881, No. 1889, Revenue Department. 
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The waste lands which had never been cultivated but were 
attached to wastes as aids to cultivation are classed by Mr. Blane 
in the extract given above as ‘ kumaki ’ lands, but this term has 
now got a much more restricted meaning as will be explained 
further on. 

The most extensive claims to easements over waste and forest 
lands are those known as ‘ nottikatt ’ claims. The district having 
to provide for the drainage of from Kit) to 200 inches of rainfall 
is neoessarily, throughout the greater part of its area, made up of 
a succession of hills and valleys, the low lands being under rice or 
garden cultivation, for which the leaves and twigs from the woods 
and forests clothing the slopes have always been very freely used 
as manure, while the cattle were grazed on the open grass lands, and 
this woodland was not in the time of Mr. Blane, as explained by 
him, common to the village, but enjoyed in separate portions by the 
individual landholders. The crest of the hill dividing the valleys 
formed the natural boundary of the holdings of the cultivators on 
each side of a ridge, and wherever the natural conditions permitted 
of it, this ‘ nettikatt ’ or crest of the hill was very generally 
adopted as the boundary of estates in mul-pattas, grants from native 
princes, and old private and public documents of all kinds. As 
above shown, Messrs. Maltby and Blane questioned the correct¬ 
ness of the viow that the forest and waste land attached to estates 
was held on proprietary right, and the opinions thus put forward 
by these gentlemen have been acted on, and indeed exceeded in 
the direction of the assertion of the rights of Government, by the 
later Collectors, by the Board and by Government. Land within 
nettikatt limits is now treated as in no way attached to any wary 
and the full ‘ kumaki ’ privileges are limited to a distance of 100 
yards from wary land, the cultivators of each valley being allowed 
in addition the common usufruct- of the open hill sides up to the 
water-shed dividing each valley. 180 In some parts of the district, 
and notably on the coast, the configuration does not admit of 
claims to easement being based on the ‘ nettikatt ’ rule, but (hero 
are alwuys some jungles, coppices, and pasture lands, to which 
similar claims are put forward, and over which similar privileges 
are exercised. 

In 182-5, the then Collector of Canara, Mr. Harris, called for 
a list of Government forests and directed at the same time that to 
estates which had no forest land attached to them, 100 yards should 
be assigned as ‘ kumaki ’ from the Government forests adjoining 
them. As the opinion gained ground that all waste land was 
really the property of Government, the term ‘ kumaki ’ came to 
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Board’s Proceedings, dated 30th January 1866, No. 490, parae 3 and 4. 
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be applied generally to the waste situated within 100 yards of 
cultivated land, and this view was formally embodied in rule 8 
of the Forest Rules of 1864, which ran as follows: “ Kurnaki land 
“ is limited to 100 yards from the cultivated land to which it has 
“ been attached.” This limitation is maintained in the revised 
Forest rules of 1884. Kumaki land is not usually given on dar- 
khdst for cultivation except to the owner of the adjoining land, but 
the Government reserve their right to do so, and in disposing of 
applications for land forming ‘ kumaki ’ to a warg , the revenue 
officers of the district are guided by Board’s Proceedings, datod 
13th August 1863, No. 5063, paragraph 2 of which is as follows : 

“ As a rule, such applications should not be admitted, and 
“under any circumstances the wargdar of the adjoining land is 
“ to have the preferential right of occupancy on assessment and 
“ of thus including the land in his warg. 

“It should by no means be considered a matter of course 
“ that if the wargdar refuses to take the land on assessment, the 
“ datkhastddr will obtain it, but at the same time it cannot be 
“ permitted that land of good quality should bo kept out of 
‘ cultivation to afford manure and pasture for the adjoining land 
‘ in ever;/ case in which a wargdar refuses to pay for land which 
‘ is sought by another applicant.” 

In the Amara and Sulia migands which were attached to 
Coorg until 1834, the place of ‘ kumuki ’ lands ib taken by ‘ Mnes ’ 
—pieces of waste land or jungle assigned in the settlement of 
1812 to each landholder for the provision of pasture, fuel and 
timber. They do not in all cases immediately adjoin the culti¬ 
vated land on account of which they are enjoyed. 

The two commonest classes of tenants under wargdars in 
Canara are the miilgenigars or permanent tenants and the chal- 
gdnigars or tenants-at-will. 

The miilgini or permanent lease is of very old standing in 
Canara and is described as follows in the Proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue, dated 5th January 1818 : 

“ The miilginiga/rs or permanent tenants of Canara were a class 
“ of people unknown to Malabar who on condition of the payment 
“ of a specified invariable rent to the mult or landlord and his suo- 
“ eessors, obtained from him a perpetual grant of a certain portion 
“ of land to be held by them and their heirs for ever. This right 
“ oould not be sold by the mulgenigar or his heirs, but it might be 
“ mortgaged by them and so long as the stipulated rent continued 
“ to be duly paid, he and his descendants inherited this land like 
“ any other part of their hereditary property. The landlord and his 
“ heirs were precluded from raising the rent of the permanent lessee. 
“ It was, therefore, originally either higher than that procurable 
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“ from temporary tenants, or it was fixed at, the same or at a lower 
“rate in cousideration of a certain sum being paid as premium or 
“ purchase-money for the grant in perpetuity, or as a favour eon- 
“ ferred by the landlord on some of his dependents. It amounted 
“ in fact to a permanent alienation of a certain portion of land by 
“ the landlord, for it never again lapsed to him or his descendants 
“ except on the failure of heirs to the permanent lessee. This class 
“ of people may, therefore, be considered subordinate landlords 
“ rather than tenants, especially as, though many of them cultivated 
“ their lands by hired laborers or slaves, others sub-rented them 
“ to chalginigars or temporary tenants.” 

The miilgini of the present day differs but little from that 
above described. In some cases sale is allowed as well as mort¬ 
gage, but in others, and probably in the majority of miilgini 
leases now executed, the lessee’s powers of alienation are much 
restricted, and forfeiture of the lease is provided for non-payment 
of rent, for waste, or for unauthorized alienation. As a set-off 
against the forfeiture for alienation, it is provided that, if the 
lessee desiros to give up the land, he shall do so to the lessor, 
reoeiving from him the value of any improvements that may have 
been made. In some cases a premium is paid in addition to the 
rent reserved. 

The chdlgini tenants, though nominally mere tennnts-at-will, 
used often to go on holding their lands from father to son at a 
rent paid in kind or money or both and determined by the custom 
of the country and without any written agreement. Written 
agreements exeouted from year to year are, however, becoming 
more generally the rule owing to a variety of causes, one of the 
most potent being the provision in section 13 of the Eent 
JRecovery Act VIII of 1865 that a landholder shall not be at 
liberty to proceed under the Act against his tenant unless he has 
a written agreement with him. 

Midway between the mtilgdni and the chdlgini is the vaide-gini 
or lease for a specified term of years. 

Both with the mulgeni and mide-gini leases it is not infrequent 
to have a progressive rate of rent. This is especially common 
when the lease is for land which it is proposed to plant up as a 
ooooanut garden, and the tenure is then called ‘ nadagi ’ in the 
northern part of the district and kuikdnam in the south. 

Mortgage of land with possession is known as ‘ arvar,’ 4 illad&r- 
var’ or ‘bhdgyddi aduvu,’ and simple mortgage as ‘ aduvu.’ 

Mortgage with possession may be for a fixed, or for an inde¬ 
finite period, the mortgagee paying the Government assessment 
and appropriating the rent or produce as interest on the money 
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advanced. When the produce of the land mortgaged is held in 
the agreement to he more than sufficient for this, the surplus is 
either paid over to the mortgagor or applied to the reduotion of 
the mortgage debt. Provision is made for the recovery at the 
time of redemption of the value of any improvements which the 
mortgagee may have made to the land, and in some caseB it is 
stipulated that, in default of redemption within a specified time, 
all right of redemption shall lapse, and the land becomes the 
absolute property of the mortgagee. When this stipulation is in¬ 
troduced, the mortgage differs but little from what is known as 
the conditional deed of sale or yedim-nudi krayachit under which 
a vendor reserves to himself the right of redemption of the land 
sold within a specified date. 

In the district of South Cauara there are no indms in the sense 
of land held free of assessment. The inam is merely the assign¬ 
ment of the assessment due to Government and though an as¬ 
signee may happen to be also the occupier of the land of which 
the assessment has been assigned, his rights as such are entirely 
independent of his position as indmdar. In the time of the Hindu 
dynasties, a large amount of the revenue of the land was thus 
assigned to religious institutions as well as to individuals. During 
the Muhammadan period orders wore issued for the resumption 
of these, but the orders were only partially carried into effect, and 
in the early period of tho British administration the policy of 
resumption was abandoned. In lieu, however, of assignments of 
revenue to institutions direct, cash payments known as ‘ tasdiks' 
were made from the treasury as a more convenient arrangement, 
the system of assignments from revenue (kistbandi deductions) 
being continued as regards individuals only. 131 

The two classes of indms were then known as ‘pagoda and 
mosque allowances ’ and ‘ jdri brahmddaya indms.' 

In pursuance of the policy which led to the passing of Aot 
XX of 1863 (An Aot to enable the Government to divest itself of 
the management of religious endowments), the plan of making 
cash payments to religious institutions was again abandoned and 
assignments made with regular title-deeds issued by (ho Inam 
Commissioner. The ‘ jdri brahmdddya indms ’ were also care¬ 
fully examined, and assignments with title-deeds were granted in 
all oases in which the indms were of a religious nature, while all 
others were converted into cash payments under the audit of the 
Aocountant-General. 


1,1 G.O., dated 29th October 1877, No. 3171. Letter from Mr. Bl&ne to Board 
of Revenue dated 18th September 1846, No. 81, 
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The system of assignment of land revenue was not found to chap. iii. 
work altogether satisfactorily. Assignees on the one hand often Rsvkncb * 
found it difficult to collect the assessment, and wargddrs on the Hls T0RY ’ * c ‘ 
other hand were dissatisfied with a position which might even- InAme. 
tually lead to their being regarded as tenants of the assignees. 

The Government accordingly sanctioned the substitution, where 
desired, of a system called ‘ bdriz deduction ’ under which the 
revenue is collected by tho village officers and paid over by them 
to theindmddrs, the amount thus paid being shown in the accounts 
as a remission. 

As the acceptance of the 1 beriz deduction ’ system involves 
the loss of an allowance of ten per cent, on account of cost of 
collection and vicissitudes of season, a certain proportion of the 
in&mddrs have preferred to adhere to the arrangement under 
which they themselves collect the revenue assigned. 
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Introductory—Languages—Religions—Damonolatry—Devil-dancing—MAri-ammu 
—Serpent worship—Customs—Ca-tes—Brahmins—Tula Brahmins—Shivalli 
Brahmins—KAteshwar Brahmins—Havika or Haiga Brahmins—K6ta Brah¬ 
mins—Saklapuri Brahmins—Kandavara Brahmins—Deshasht Brahmins— 
Kar&di Brahmins—Chitpavan Brahmins —PAdia BrahminB—Gauda Brahmins 
—Konkaui Brahmins—Sarasvat Brahmins—Stanikas—DAvadigas—Moyilis 
—Sappaligs—Traders—HAjApuris—VAnis— Husbandmen- -Bants — Gaudas— 
Malavas—MarAthis—ires—Servegaras—Vakkaligas—Heggades — Kurumbas 
—Artisans — Akkasale — Sonar—CheptAgAra—Charddi—GudigAra—Kanchu- 
gAra—Weavers—DAvAngas and JAdas—Sales—PataSgArs—Bilimaggas— Gani- 
gas— KumbAras — Fishermen—Kh&rvis —Mogers—Mukkuvans —• Washermen 
Agasas—MadivAlas—Kelasi or Kshauraka—HnjAms—Billavas—Halepaik— 
Tiyyaus—Holeyas—BAkudas—SAmagAras—Male-Kudiyas —Koragas—Kudu, 
bis—Nalkis—Vambadas—PAnans—Paravas—Belleras—Miscellaneous classes 
—MAppillas—Other Muhammadans—Christians—Roman Catholioa—Protest¬ 
ants—Jains. 

Religion, language and oustoms all point to tho people of South 
Canara boing a Dravidian raoe, the admixture of Aryan blood 
being but Bmall even amongst the Brahmins, with the exoeption, 
perhaps, of those who are comparatively recent immigrants. Brah¬ 
min ohronicles tell of early Brahmins introduced by Parasu 
Rama and afterwards driven out or degraded, hut nothing defi¬ 
nite is known of any time earlier than the middle of the eighth 
oentury when Brahmins were introduced under the auspices of 
M&yfir Varma, a ting of the Kadamba dynasty, ruling at Bana- 
vAsi in North Canara. Brahmin aooounts tell of the Kadamba 
armies being opposed by MogArs (fishermen), Holeyas or Pariahs, 
and Koragas ; hut before the Brahmin ascendency there were no 
castes, and, for many reasons, amongst which may be speoified 
tho tradition of a matrimonial alliance said to have been entered 
into between one of the Kadamba invading okiefs and the 
family of HabAshika, who is described as king of the Holeyas and 
Koragas, there is little room for doubt that the invaded and the 
invader were both of the same race. Brahmin chronicles either 
ignore the Jains, or mention them oasually as of little aooount, but 
the early Kadambas of Banavdsi were undoubtedly Jains, and, 
as all we know of tho Jain chiefs of Canara in historioal times 
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is a record of gradual decadence, it would seem that when the 
Brahmins came to Canara Jainism was what may be called the 
fashionable religion, professed by the chiefs and leading Bant 
landowners, and forming a veneer over the early Dravidian 
worship, very similar to the Hinduism of the corresponding 
classes at the present day. The Brahmins seem at once to have 
acquired a great ascendeucy over the people, and to have secured 
some of the finest lands, which their descendants hold to this day, 
and form nine per cent, of the whole population, the percentages 
in the Telugu country being only 3*7, while in the Tamil districts 
it is not more than 2'6. As Brahmin influence extended, social 
and religious class distinctions hardened into castes, the field 
labourers or Holeyas being hardly recognized as Hindus at all. 
From the earliest times there seem to have been local chiefs 
exercising authority in Tuluva and usually fighting against one 
another, when not combining to resist the early Canarese kings in 
their efforts to establish a suzerainty over them, and the existence 
of this state of things amongst a primitive people of polyandrouB 
habits seems to have led to all property in land being vested 
in the womon, under which arrangement those members of landed 
families who remained at home to look after the land, had no oppor¬ 
tunities of acquiring special rights of ownership to the disadvan¬ 
tage of the absent military classes. It is not known how far in 
early times the women actually managed the family property, but 
they do so to somo extent eveD now. Dignities and titles how- 
evor seem always to have gone to the son of the sister of the 
deceased holder, and the same rule is followed when the manage¬ 
ment of the property is exercised by the males, as is now usually 
the case; hence the rule of inheritance is known as ‘ Aliya Santana ’ 
or * sister’s son lineage ’ as will be more fully explained here¬ 
after. It is followed by all the old Tulu land-owning, cultivating 
and labourer oastes as well as by the Moplahs, who are the descend¬ 
ants of Arab settlers who formed connections with Tulu women 
of the land-owning classes and adopted the prevailing rule of 
inheritance. The Moplahs now form about nine per cent, of the 
total population, their numbers however having been swelled by 
the name Moplah being adopted by local converts to Muhamma¬ 
danism. The Christian element in the population is of muoh 
later date than the others, but they are a prosperous body and now 
form nearly seven per cent, of the whole. The Jains have been 
diminishing for centuries, and now number less than one per cent, 
of the people. Muoh of the decrease has, no doubt, been due 
to the substitution of Hinduism instead of Jainism as an adjunct 
to their primitive Dravidian faith, and a reversion to the name of 
Bant. 


chap, rv 
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Although Canarese is the official language of the district and 
spoken by all the educated classes, Tulu, or the language of the 
ancient ‘ Tuluva,’ is still spoken by nearly one-half of the 
population, and it is probable that it was the common tongue 
throughout the district to the north of the Malaydlam country, 
until it was displaced by Canarese in those tracts north of Barkur, 
in which the poople were for many years ruled directly by Gover¬ 
nors appointed by the Canarese dynasties above the ghauts without 
the intervention of the local Tulu Jain chiefs who, further south, 
succeeded in retaining their position as underlords until the time 
of Hyder and Tippu, The saored books of the Havik Brahmius 
of the Coondapoor taluk being written in Tulu indicates that it 
was still the language of that locality when the Brahmins arrived 
in the eighth century A.IX Tulu is described by Dr. Caldwell 
as one of the most highly developed languages of the Dravidian 
family, but there is no Tulu literature or separate Tulu character, 
and though Tula inscriptions are to he found here and there in other 
districts of the Presidency, the spoken language is now practically 
confined to South Canara, where it shows no signs of dying out. 
The educated classes throughout the district can all speak Canarese, 
though it is not always their home-tongue, and it is the language 
of the common poople of all castes and classes in the Coondapoor 
taluk and the northern part of Udipi. It is also spoken by many 
of the Gaudas and other cultivators in the interior near the 
ghauts, especially in the Uppinangadi taluk, where the cultivating 
classes are closely allied with those in Mysore above the ghauts. 
Malaydlam is spoken in the Kdsaragod taluk to the south of the 
Chandragiri river and by numbers of Malaydli people, chiefly 
Moplahs, who have moved still further north. Konkani, a dialect 
of Mardthi, is the parent tongue of numerous immigrant classes 
forming upwards of ten per cent- of the population, the most 
important being the Sdrasvat and Konkani Brahmins and the 
Roman Catholic Christians. The Christians in the rural tracts 
however, have, in many cases, now adopted Tulu or Canarese as 
their home speech. Hindustani is spoken by the Musalmans 
other than Moplahs, chiefly in the towns on the coast. 

Some have thought that the Koragas were an aboriginal 
people with a separate language of their own, hut the language 
appears to be only a dialect of Tulu, and there is otherwise good 
reason for believing that the Koragas are only a sub-division of 
the ordinary Tulu Holeya or Pariah. A vocabulary of the 
Koraga dialeot will be found in the second volume, 

According to ordinary classification the whole population of 
South Canara is divided into Hindus, Musalmans, Christians and 
Jains, the proportions being as follows : 
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Hindus .. 

Musalmans 
Christians 
Jains 

Total ... 100-00 


10-60 

6-75 

0-97 


Musalmans are most common in the K&saragdd and Mangalore 
taluks, about half of the whole being in the former taluk and 
three-fifths of the remainder in Mangalore. They are mainly 
Moplahs or M&ppillas, descendants of Arab settlers, who married 
women of the country, but their ranks have also been largely 
swelled by converts. Christians are most numerous in Mangalore 
•and Udipi. Jains are now-a-days but a small community resid¬ 
ing mainly at Mudbidri and Kdrakal, the capitals of the most 
powerful of the old Jain chiefs. 

Of the Hindus rather over ten per eont. are Brahmins, and 
all the others, though nominally Hindus, are really worshippers 
or propitiators of tutelary deities and ‘ Bhutas ’ or demons, usually 
the spirits of deceased persons. This thoy share with the Dravi- 
dian population of South India generally, but it is most marked 
in the west coast districts, which have been freer from outside 
disturbing influences than the rest of the peninsula. 

Every village in Catiara has its BhutastMnam or demon temple, 
in which the officiating priest or pujdri is usually a man of the 
Billava caste, and shrines innumerable are scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the land for the propitiation of the raalovolent 
spirits of deoeased celebrities, who, in their life-time, had acquired 
a more than usual local reputation whether for good or evil, or had 
met with a sudden or violent death. In addition to these there 
are demons of the jungle, and demons of the waste, demons who 
guard tho village boundaries, and demons whose only apparent 
vooation is that of playing tricks, such as throwing stones on houses 
and causing mischiof generally. The demons who guard the 
village boundaries seem to be the only ones who are credited with 
even indirectly exercising a useful function. The others merely 
inspire terror by causing sickness and misfortune, and have to be 
propitiated by offerings which often involve the shedding of blood, 
that of a fowl being the most common. There are also family 
Bhutas and in every non-Brahmin house a room, or sometimes 
only a oorner is set apart for the Bkuta and called tho Bhuta-kotya. 

The Bhfitasth&nam is generally a Bmall, plain structure, 4 or 
6 yards deep, by 2 or 3 wide, with a door at one end covered 
by a portico supported on two pillars. The roof is of thatch 
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and. the building is without windows. In front of it there are 
usually three or four T-shaped pillars, the use of whioh is not clear. 
The temples of the more popular Bhutas, however, are often sub¬ 
stantial buildings of considerable size. Inside the Bhfitasthdnam 
there is usually a number of images, roughly made in brass, in 
human shape, or resembling animals, such as pigs, tigers, fowls, &c. 
These arc brought out and worshipped as symbols of the Bhfitas on 
various ceremonial occasions.' A peculiar small goglet or vase, 
made of bell-metal, into whioh from time to time, water is poured, 
is kept before tho Bhfitas, and on special occasions kcpula flowers 
(Ixora coccinea) and lights are placed before them. In the larger 
sthdnas a sword is always kept near tho Bhuta, to be held by the 
officiating priest when he stands possessed and trembling with 
excitement before the people assembled for worship. 2 A bell or 
gong is also found in all Bhutasthdnams. In the case of Bhutas 
connected with temples there is a place set apart for them, called 
a gudi. The Bhutasthdnam of the Baiderlu is called a garudi. 

The names of the Bhutas are legion. One of the most dreaded 
is named ‘ K&lkuti.’ Two others commonly worshipped by the 
Bants and the Billavas are Kofi Baidya and Chennaya Baidya, 
who have always Billava ‘ pfijdris.’ These two Bhutas are the 
departed spirits of two Billava heroes. The spirit of Kujumba 
Kanje, a Bant of renown, bolongs to this class of Bhutas. Amongst 
the most well known of tho others may bo mentioned Koda- 
manitdya and Mundaltaya, and the jungle demons llakkorlu and 
Brahmerlu. The Holeyas worship a Bhuta of their own, who is 
not recognized by any other class of the people. Ho goes by the 
name of Kumberlu, and the place where he is said to reside is 
oalled Kumberlu-kotya. 3 

Very ofton a stone of any shape or a small,plank is placed on 
the ground or fixed in a wall and the name of a Bhiita given to it. 
Other representations of Bhfitas are in the shape of an ox (Mahisan- 
ddya), a horse (Jdrdnddya), a pig (Panjurli), or a giant (Baiderlu). 

The Bhfita worship of South Oanara is of four kinds, viz., kola, 
band », nema and agi-lu-tambila. Kola or devil-dancing is offered 
to tho Bhtitas in the sthdna of the village in which they are supposed 
to reside. The Sudras of the village, and of those adjacent to it, 
assemble near the sthdna and witness the kola ceremony in publio, 
sharing tho cost of it by subscriptions raised among all _the Sudra 
families in the village in whioh the ceremony is held. Bandi is 


1 Mr. M. J. Walhouse, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. v. 
p. 412. 

• Indian Antiquary, vol. xxiii. p. 5. * Indian Antiquary , vol. xxiii. p. 6, 
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the same as kola with the addition of dragging about a clumsy 
kind of car, on which the Pombada priest representing the 
Bhtita is seated. NfSma is a private ceremony in honour of the 
Bhtitas, held in the house of any one who is so inclined. It is 
performed once in ten, fifteen or twenty years by well-to-do Billa- 
vas or Bants. The expenses of the n£ma amount to about 
Rs. 600 or Rs, 700, and are borne by the master of the house in 
which the nema takes place. During the ntraa the Bhhtas, i.e., 
the things representing them, are brought from the sth&na to the 
houso of the man giving the feast, and remain there till it is over. 
Agelu-tambila is a kind of worship offered only to the Baiderlu, 
and that annually by the Billavas only. It will be soon that kola, 
bandi and n^ma are applicable to all the Bhtitas including the 
Baiderlu, but that the agelu-tambila is applicable only to the 
Baiderlu. 

Good accounts of a devil dance are given by Mr. Walhouse in 
the Journal of (he. Anthropoloyical Institute , vol. v. and a detailed 
description by the lato Dr. Burnell was published by Major Temple 
in the Indian Antiquary for January and February 1894. 4 The 
performance always takes placo at night, commencing about 9 
o’olook. At first the phj&ri, with the Bhiita sword and bell in his 
hands, whirls round and round, imitating the supposed mien and 
gestures of the demon. But ho does not aspire to full possession; 
that is reserved for a Pombada or a Nalko, a man of the lowest 
class, who comes forward when the Billava Puj&ri has oxliibited 
himsolf for about half an hour. He is naked savo for a waist 
band, his face is painted with ochre and he wears a sort of 
arch mado of cocoanut leaves and a metal mask. After pacing 
up and down slowly for some time he gradually works himself up 
to a pitch of hysterical frenzy, while the tom-toms are beaten 
furiously and the spectators join in raising a long, monotonous 
howling cry, with a peculiar vibration. At length he stops and 
every one is addressed according to his rank; if the Pombada 


* The following account of Canara devil-dancers and exorcists is given in 
Mr. Lavie's MSS. History of Canara : “ It is thoir duty to oarry a beautiful 
" a word with a handsomely carved handle and polished blade of the finest steel. 
“ These they ehnke and flourish about in all directions jumping, dancing and trein- 
" bling in a most frightful manner. Their hair is loose and flowing, and by their 
“ inflamed eyes and general appearance, I should Buppose that they are prepared 

" for the oooasiou by intoxicating liquors or drugs.Their 

‘‘ power as exorcists is exercised on any person supposed to be possessed with 
" the devil. I have passed by a house in which an exoroist has been exercis- 
“ ing his powers. He began with groans, sighs, and mutterings and broke forth 
" into low moaning8. Afterwards he raised his voice and uttered witli rapidity and 
“ in a peculiar tone of voice oertftin mantrams or charms, all the while trembling 
“ violently and moving his body backwards and forwards.” 
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offends a rich Bant by omitting any of his numerous titles, he 
is made to suffer for it. Matters regarding which there is any 
dispute are then submitted for the decision of the Bhdta, and his 
award is generally accepted. Either at this stage or earlier the 
demon is fed, rice and fruit being offered to the Pombada, while 
if the Bhuta is of low degree, flesh and arrack are also presented. 
These festivals last for several nights and Dr. Burnell states that 
the devil-dancer receives a fee of Es. 8 for his frantio labours. 

Mdri-amma, the small-pox goddess of Southern India, is also 
greatly venerated in Canara, and a temple dedicated to her service 
is to be found in every important village, at whioh, in addition 
to minor offerings, the blood of goats and fowls and, on special 
occasions, that of buffaloes is freely offered, the victims in the 
case of the smaller animals being decapitated at a single blow. 

From its extreme prevalence, and the number of snako stones 
to be found throughout the district, one would almost imagine 
that serpent-worship was indigenous, but the best authorities can 
trace no connection between it and the ancient Dravidian beliefs, 
and the coincidence of an unusually oxtensive serpent-worship, 
side by side with undiminished attachment to primitive Dravidian 
rites and practices, is probably due to the fact that the Brahmi- 
nism, which first influenced the people of South Canara, was itself 
unusually taiutod with serpent-worship, being imported according 
to tradition from ‘ Ahi-Kshdtra ’ or the land of snakes. The chief 
seat of serpent-worship in Southern India is the Brahmin templo 
of Subramanya in the Uppinangadi taluk, and it is the higher, 
or most Hinduized, classes that show the most veneration for 
snake stones, which havo also most commonly been set up on 
platforms under the sacred peepul tree (Finis rcliywm ). The 
usual object of serpent-worship is to procure fecundity, the most 
common offerings being flowers, ghee and milk, the latter being 
frequently actually drunk by a cobra, whose hole is near the shrino. 

The only distinctive custom of the Tulu people, which, however, 
they share with the inhabitants of other west coast districts farther 
south, is the Aliya Santana rule of inheritance, 5 whioh, as already 


6 The following account of tho Aliya Bantana custom is found in tho MB. 
left hy Mr. Lavic, a former Judge of Canara : 

On Friday tho 3rd Magha of tho year Eishvara being the first of the Bulivahana 
Era of 78 A.D., Bhhtal Pandsa, the son of Veera Pandia and maternal nephew of 
Devoo Pandia, began to reign at Jayantica or Barkfir, and in the sixth year of his 
reign ho abolished tho custom of Makkal Bantdn, descent of ihe anoestral property 
from father to the son, and established the right of inheritance in the sister’s 
children, that is to say, he introduced the Aliya Santana customs. He also altered 
several rules of caste and made fourteen new rules to the following effect; 
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explained, means that the property of a family is vested in the 
female line and descends from mother to daughter ; but as titles 
and dignities are vested in the males, and the management of the 
property is also usually exercised by a brother, the line of descent 
is ordinarily taken to be from the deceased holder to his sister’s son. 
There is nothing to show whether the practice of the property 
being managed by a male is of recent origin or not. Theoretically 
even now tho eldest member of the eldest branch, whether male 
or female, is the ‘ Ejmdn ’ or manager, but in practice the 
1 Ejin&n ’ exercises his or her functions with the aid of suoh 
other members of the family as arc found most competent to 
render the required assistance. Division of property cannot be 
enforced, and is in fact forbidden, but temporary arrangements 
for separate management are often made for convenience, and by 
lapse of time become practically permanent divisions in many cases. 
Of course this rule of inheritance and management of property 
was gradually evolved as a primitive polyandrous people worked 
out their own form of civilization before Brahmin influences were 
brought to hear upon them, but tradition ascribes it to the arbi¬ 
trary fiat of a despot who wished to offer one of his sons as a 
sacrifice to the gods, hut was thwarted by tho maternal affection 
of his wife, and had to fall back on a nephew given to him by his 
more pious, if less human, sister, in acknowledgment of which he 
decreed that all sons should hereafter forfeit their birth right in 
favour of sister’s sons. Tho name of the despot is said to have 
been f Bhutal Pdndya, ’ to whom different periods are assigned 
from the earliest ages up to about 1250 A.D., when there reigned 
at Barkflr a prince with tho suffix Pdndya to his name, who seems 
to have been peculiarly obnoxious to the Brahmins. As the 
custom has successfully resisted all Brahmin and even Muham¬ 
madan influence amongst the Canara people who have adopted 
Hinduism or Muhammadanism, it is obvious that it must have 
been very firmly rooted before the Brahmins began to he powerful) 
about the eighth century of the Christian era. 

The vesting of landed property in women, and the probably 
consequent greater equality of the sexes in conjugal relations, has 
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been commonly supposed to be an immoral system when con¬ 
trasted with the ordinary Hindu customs, and the married state 
of the olasses following the ‘ Aliya Santana ’ rule of inheritance has 
even been branded by English courts as nothing more than con¬ 
cubinage, but when the habits of married people amongst the 
higher and more respectable Tulu olasses are enquired into, the 
system is found to be little open to such a taunt. There is 
nothing in Canara analogous to the advantage Baid to have been 
taken of old polyandrous habits in parts of Malabar by certain 
olasses of Brahmins, who, in their relations with Sudra women, are 
believed to have abused their reputation for superior sanctity; and 
although divorce on the initiative of the woman is a part of the 
system, it is controlled by public opinion. Unfaithfulness, clan¬ 
destine or otherwise, while the marriage tie exists, is said to 
be much less common than among castes whose pretensions to 
morality are much higher, and it may he safely asserted that the 
women of the Aliya Santana castes, who seek a second husband 
by means of divorce, are much fewer in number than the men of 
other castes who take to themselves more than one wife. The 
propriety of the common idea of the comparative immorality of 
the Tulu marriage customs seems therefore either to be based on a 
misapprehension of facts, or to depend upon the assumption that 
the morality of a people is inseparably bound up with a conven¬ 
tional code, which strives to preserve the chastity of one sex by the 
severest penalties, while allowing the other the utmost latitude in 
the formation of either legalized or illicit connections. Amongst 
the poorer and lower Aliya Santana olasses and castes the marriage 
ties and obligations are certainly of the loosest description, but 
not oue whit more so than amongst corresponding South Indian 
castes on the east coast, in which property is vested in men and 
descends from father to son. Neither have shaken themselves free 
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Altering the ceremonies performed at birthsi 
marriages and deaths. 

The additional ceremonies of purification. 

The particulars of the eighteen families into 
which a person might marry. 

Settling the further rights of inheritance on 
the failure of maternal nephew. 


Bhdtai P&ndia declared that it was not necessary for the whole caste to purify 
On the birth, death, or marriage of one of its members, which is required by the 
Shastras, but only the family of the person need perform the required ceremonies. 
He also enjoined a partioular observance of the Mina Maryidy, so that to this day 
it is a matter of vast importance that each person should receive cocoanut, sandal- 
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from habits dating from old polyandrous days, and it is doubtful 
if the Sudra castes on the eastern coast can be said to be on the 
right track in endeavouring to combat them by the modern Brab- 
minioal expedients of infant marriage and perpetual widowhood. 

Most Tulu castes are divided into septs, called baits, and mem¬ 
bers of the same bait may not intermarry. Similar exogamous 
sub-divisions are found in nearly all Dravidian castes and tribes, 
and the exogamous golras of the Brahmins and other Aryan 
castes are well known. The majority of the Tulu ball’s seem to 
be called after deceased ancestors, generally females, for the hall, 
unlike the gotra, follows the femalo lino, No trace of totemism 
has been discovered, except, strange to say, among the Shivalli 
Brahmins, an account of whose sub-divisions is given below, hut 
further investigation may show similar traces of totemiBm in other 
castes also. Thero are some bait's so closely connected that they are 
regarded as a single exogamous group, and a further restriction on 
in-and-in breeding is found in the rulo that a man may not marry 
his paternal unole’s daughter, even though she belongs to a different 
ball. If a man and a woman belonging to the same ball have 
intercourse, thoy are expelled from the caste. It is clear, indeed, 
that the rules of exogamy are founded upon a strong instinctivo 
aversion to sexual acts between persons who have been brought 
up together or are closely connected. The marriage of girls in 
infancy is comparatively rare among the hulk of the population. 
The essential element of the marriage ceremony is dhdre, or pouring 
water over the joinod hands of the bride. Widows are usually 
allowed to remarry, but tho custom of the Levirate is not found, 
except perhaps among the Gaudas ; indood, among many castes a 
widow is expressly forbidden to marry into the family of her 
deceased husband, and in very few cases, if any, may she marry 
his elder brother, though in a number of castes she is allowed to 
marry the younger. 

Polygamy is permitted, but is not much practised. There is 
no extensive prohibition of the marriage of two sisters, though in 
some castes a man cannot have two sisters to wife at the same time. 


wood and flowerB according to hie rank.It wm 

also settled by Bhdtal Pdndia that if there were no nephews or nieces to snooeed 
to the estate, one of the other families should furnish an heir. 

A Brahminiied account of the origin of the custom with the rules in full was 
published in 1859 in Canarese by the German Mission Press, Mangalore, and a trans¬ 
lation appeared in the Madras Journal of Literature and Bcienoe in July 1804. 
Though the history is mythical, the rules contain probably the best existing state¬ 
ment of the unwritten law as it prevailed when they were drawn up. A revised 
translation with notes and references to decisions of the Civil Courts was published 
in 1873 by M.E.Ry. T. Gopalkristnah Pillai, who was then Hurur Sherishtadar, 
Mangalore. 
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When a second wife is taken it is usually beoause the first is 
barren or suffering from leprosy or other incurable disease. 
Polyandry does not now exist. 

The dead are generally cremated and various ceremonies for 
the repose of the soul of the deceased are performed on the 
seventh, ninth or eleventh day after death. The shrddha, or 
annual individual ceremony, is not common, but the m ah a lay n, an 
annual ceremony in honour of all deceased ancestors, is found 
under that or some other name in nearly every caste. The use of 
spirituous liquors and of fish and flesh (except beef) is very 
general. 

Tho wholo of tho population, with the exception of Musalmans, 
Christians, Jains, and followers of other well-known religions, 
call thomsclves Hindus, although many of them, and especially 
those of the depressed classes, have practically nothing to do with 
tho Hindu religion. The Hindus, within this meaning of the 
term, form upwards of four-fifths of the population and returned 
themselves at tho last census under more than 600 separate caste 
divisions. The most important of these are given below arranged 
generally in the classes adopted for census purposos. 

Brahmins. —The following are the principal sub-divisions of 
Brahmins: 


1. Chitpdvan orKonkanasht. 

2. Ddshasht. 

3. Gauda. 

4. Havik. 

5. Kanddvara. 

6. Karddi. 


7. Konkani. 

8. Kota or Kdteshwar. 

9. Pddia. 

10. Sakldpuris. 

11. Sdrasvat. 

12. Shivalli. 


The Shivalli, K6ta, Havik and Kandavdra Brahmins are the 
old Tulu Dravida Brahmins, and though the Haviks and K6tas 
now spoak Oanarcse, their religious books are written in Tulu. 
The Konkanashts or Chitpdvans and Ddshashts are old Dravidian 
Brahmins of Hardthi extraction. The Sdrasvats and Gaudas are 
also of Mardthi desoent, but they belong to the Gauda division as do 
also the Konkanis, most of whom seem, at the last census, to have 
returned theraBelves as Sdrasvats to avoid being confused with 
Konkanashts, who are not of the Gauda division. 

All Tulu Brahmin chronicles agree in ascribing the creation of 
Malabar and Canara, or Kerala, Tuluva and Haiga, to Parasu 
Edma, who reclaimed from the sea as much land as he could oover 
by hurling his battle axe from the top of the Western Ghauts. 
According to Tulu traditions, after a quarrel with Brahmins who 
used to come to him periodically from Ahi-Kshetra, Parasu Edma 
pro our ed new Brahmins for the reclaimed traot by taking the nets 
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of some fishermen and making a number of Brahminical threads 
with which lie invested the fishermen and thus turned them into 
Brahmins, and retired to the mountains to meditate, after informing 
them that if they were in distress and called on him ho would come 
to thoiv aid. After the lapse of some time during which they 
suifored no distress, they wore curious to know if Parasu Edina 
would remember thorn and called upon him in order to find out. 
He promptly appeared, but punished their thus mocking him by 
cursing them, and causing them to revert to their old status of 
Sudras. After this there were no Brahmins in the land till Tulu 
Brahmins were brought from Ahi-Kshdtra by May fir V arm a of the 
Kadamba dynasty. 

A modified form of the tradition states that Parasu Rama gave 
the newly reclaimed land to Nfiga and Maohi Brahmins, who were 
not true Brahmins and wore turned out or destroyed by fishermen 
and Holey as (Pariahs) who hold the country till the Tulu Brahmins 
were introduced by May fir Varma. 

All traditions unite in attributing the introduction of tho Tulu 
Brahmins of the present day to May fir Varma, hut they vary in 
details connected with the manner, in which they obtained a firm 
footing in the land. One account says that Habfishika, chief of 
the Koragas (Pariahs), drove out Mayor Varma, but was in turn 
expelled by Mayfir Varma’s son, or son-in-law, Lfikfiditya of Go- 
karnam, who brought Brahmins from Ahi-Kshe'tra and settled 
them in thirty-two villages. Another makes May fir V arma himself 
the invader of the country, which till then had remained in the 
possession of the Holoyas (Pariahs) and fishermen who had turned 
out Parasu Rfima’s Brahmins. Mayfir Varma and the Brahmins 
whom ho had brought from Ahi-Kshetra wore again drivon out 
by Nanda, a Holeya chief, whose son Chandra Sayana had, how- 
over, learned respect for Brahmins from his mother, who had been 
a dancing girl in a temple. Ilia admiration for them became so 
groat that he not only brought hack the Brahmins, hut actually 
made over all his authority to thorn and reduced his people to the 
position of slaves. A third account makes Chandra Sayana, not a 
son of a Holeya king, but a descendant of Mayfir Varma and a 
conqueror of the Holeya king. 

Nothing is known from other sources of Lfik&ditya, Habfishika 
or Chandra Sayana, hut inscriptions speak to Mayfir Varma being 
the founder of the dynasty of the Kadambas of Banavdsi in North 
Oanara. His date is usually put down at about 750 A.D. The 
correctness of the traditions, which prevail in Malabar as well as 
in Oanara, assigning the introduction of Brahmins to the west 
coast to Mayfir Varma, who was in power about 750 A.D., is to 
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some extent corroborated by tbe fact that Brahmins attested the 
Malabar Perumal’s grant to the Christians in 774 A,I)., but not 
that to the Jews about 700 A.D. 

The Brahmins are said to have been brought from Ahi-Kshdtra, 
on the banks of the Goddvari, but it is not clear what connection a 
Kadamba of Banavdsi could have with the banks of the Gbddvari, 
and there may be something in the suggestion made in the North 
Kanara Gazetteer that Ahi-Ksketra is merely a sanskritised form 
of Haiga or the land of snakes. The tradition speaks of tho 
Brahmins having been brought by Lok&ditya from G6karnam 
which is in the extreme north of Haiga, and in the local history 
of the Honalli Matha in Sunda in North Canara, Gokarnam is 
spoken of as being in Ahi-Kshotra. Gokarnam is believed to have 
been a Brahmin settlement in very early times and there was 
probably a farther influx of Brahmins there as Muhammadan con¬ 
quest advanced in the north. 

Tho olass usually styled Tulu Brahmins at the present day are 
the Shivalli Brahmins, whoso head-quarters are at Udipi, and who 
are most numerous in the southern part of the district, but the 
Kota, Kotdshwar and Haiga or Itavika Brahmins are all branches 
of the same, the differences between them having arisen since their 
settlement in Canara, and though they now talk Canarese in common 
with the people of other castes to the north of tire Sitanadi river, 
their religious works are still written in the old Tulu-Malayalam 
character. Tulu Brahmins, who havo settled in Malabar in com¬ 
paratively late years, are known as Embrdntris and treated as 
closely allied to tho Nambutiris whose traditions also go back to 
MayurVarina. Some families of Shivalli and Havika Brahmins 
in the southern or Mai ay a lam portion of the district talk Malays¬ 
ia m and follow many of tho customs of the Malabar or Narnbutiri 
Brahmins. 

Many of the thirty-two villages in which the Brahmins are 
said to have been settled by May fir Varma are still the most impor¬ 
tant centres of Brahminism. Notably may be mentioned Shivalli 
or Udipi, Kota and Kbtdshwar, which havo given names to the 
divisions of Tulu Brahmins of which these villages are respectively 
the head-quarters. 

When the Brahmins were introduced hy May hr Varma they 
are said to have been followers of Bhatt&chdrya, but they soon 
adopted the tenets of the great Malayalam Ved&ntic teacher, 
Sankardchdrya, who is ordinarily believed to have been born at 
Cranganore in Malabar in the last quarter of the eighth century 7 , 
that is, soon after the arrival of the Brahmins on the west coast. 
Sankardchdrya is known as the preacher of the Advaita (non-dual) 
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philosophy which, stated briefly, and therefore, of course, very 
imperfectly, is that all living beings are one with the supreme 
spirit, and absorption may finally be obtained by the constant 
renunciation of material in favour of spiritual pleasure. This 
philosophy, however, was not sufficient for the common multitude, 
and his system included, for weaker minds, the contemplation of 
the first causo through a multitude of inferior deities, and, as 
various manifestations of Siva and his consort Pdrvati, he found 
a place for all the most important of the demons worshipped by 
the early Dravidians whom the Brahmins found on the west 
coast, thus facilitating the spread of Hinduism throughout all 
classes. That the conversion of the Bants and BillavaB and other 
classes took place at a very early date may be inferred from the 
fact that though the great bulk of the Tulu Brahmins of South 
Canara adopted the teaching of the Vaishnavite reformer Mddha- 
vdehdrya, who lived in the thirteenth century, most of the non- 
Bralimin Hindus in the district class themselves as Shaivites to 
this day. Sankardeharya founded the Sringeri Matha in Mysore 
near the borders of the Udipi taluk, the (dura of which is the 
Spiritual head of such of the Tulu Brahmins of South Canara as 
have remained Smdrthas or adherents of the teaching of Sankard- 
charya. Madhavdeharya is believed to have been born about 1199 
A.D. at Iialidnpur a few miles from Udipi. He propounded the 
‘ Dvaita ’ or dual philosophy, repudiating the doctrine of oneness 
and final absorption field by ordinary Vaishuavitcs as well as by 
the followers of Sankardohdryu. The attainment of a place in 
the highest heaven is to he secured according to Mddhavdchdrya’s 
teaching not only by the renunciation of material pleasure, but by 
the practice of virtuo in thought, word and doed. Tho moral code 
of Mddhavdohdrya is a high one, and his teaching is held by some 
—not ordinary Hindus of course—to have been affected by the 
existence of tho community of Christians at Kalidnpur mentioned 
by Cosmos Indico Plcnstes in the seventh century. Mddhavdchdrya 
placed the worship of Vishnu above that of Siva, but there is little 
bitterness between Vaishuavitcs and Shaivites in South Canara, and 
there are temples in which both arc worshipped under the name 
of ‘ Shankara-Ndrdyana.’ He denied that the spirits worshipped 
by the early Dravidians were manifestations of Siva’s consort, but 
he accorded sanction to their worship as supernatural beings of 
a lower order. 

Shivalli Brahmins. —The TuLu-speaking Brahmins of the 
present day are almost all followers of Mddhavdchdrya, though 
a few remain Smdrthas, and a certain number follow what 
is known as the ‘ Bhagavat Sampraddyam ’ and hold that equal 
honour is due to both Vishnu and Siva. They are now 
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generally oalled ‘ Shivalli ’ Brahmins, thoir head-quarters being at 
Udipi or Shivalli, a few miles from Madhav&ch&rya’s birth-place. 
Hero MadhavacMryn. is said to liavo resided for some time 
and composed thirty-seven controversial works after which 
lie set out on a tour. The temple of Krishna at Udipi is said 
to have been founded by M&dhav&ch&rya himself, who set up 
in it the image of Krishna originally made by Arjuna, and 
miraculously obtained by him from a vessel wrecked on the 
ooast of Tuluva. In it he also placed one of three ‘ Sdlagriims ’ 
presented to him by the sage Veda Vyasa. Besides the temple 
at Udipi he established eight ‘ Mathas ’ or saored houses, each 
presided over by a mnt/dsi or xwumi. These exist to this day and 
each moduli in turn presides over the temple of Krishna for a period 
of two years and spends the intervening fourteen years touring 
throughout Oanara and the adjacent parts of Mysore levying 
contributions from the faithful for the expenses of his next two 
years of office, whioh are very heavy, as he has to defray not only 
the expenses of public worship and of the temple and Matha estab¬ 
lishments, but must also feed every Brahmin who comes to the 
place. The following description of a Matha visited by Mr. Wal- 
house gives a very good idea of what one of these buildings is like: 0 
“ the building was two-storeyed enclosing a spacious quadrangle 
“ round which ran a covered verandah or cloister; the wide porched 
“ entrance opened into a fino hall supported by massive pillars 
“ with expanding capitals handsomely carved ; the ceiling was also 
“ wooden, panelled and ornamented with rosettes and pendants, 
“ as in baronial halls and so were the solid doors. Within these 
“was an infinity of rooms, long corridors lined with windowless 
“ cells. Apartments for meditation and study, store-rooms over- 
“ flowing with all manner of necessaries, granarios, upper rooms 
“ with wide projecting windows latticed instead of glass with 
“ pierced wood-work in countless, tasteful patterns, and in the quad- 
“ rangle there was a draw-well and small temple, while a large 
“ yard behind contained cattle of all kinds from a goat to an elo- 
“ phant. All things needful were here gathered together. Brah- 
“ mins and lay brothers walked gravely about, or sat in corners 
“ with written palm leaves in their hands. Outside sat pilgrims, 
“ poor devotees and beggars waiting for the daily dole, and vil- 
“ lagers were continually arriving with grain, vegetables, &c. ” 

The periodical change of the m'dmi presiding over the temple 
of Krishna is the occasion of a great festival known as the 1 I-’ar.i- 
y&ya ’ when Udipi is filled to overflowing by a large concourse of 


11 i’rasev’s Magazine, May 1875. 
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M&dhvas not only from tlie district but from more distant parts, 
especially from the Mysore territory. 

The following is a description of a festival at the Udipi Krishna 
temple witnessed by Mr. Walhouse : 7 “ Near midnight when the 
“ moon rode high in a cloudless heaven, Ids (Krishna’s) image, not 
“ the very saerod one, which may not be handled, but a smaller 
“ duplicate was brought forth by four Brahmins and placed under 
“ a splendid canopy on a platform laid across two large canoes. 
“ The whole square of the tank was lit up with a triple lino of 
“ lights. Small oil cressets at close intervals, rockets and fireworks 
“ ascended incessantly and the barge, also brilliantly lit up, and 
“ carrying a band of discordant music, and Brahmins fanning the 
“ image with silver fans, was punted round and round the tank 
“ amid loud acclamations. After this the imago was placed in a 
“ gorgeous silver plated beaked palanquin, and borne solemnly 
“ outside the temple, to the great idol car that stood dressed up 
“ and adorned with an infinity of tinsel, flags, streamers and flower 
“wreaths. On this it was lifted, and placed in a jewelled shrine, 
“ amidst a storm of applause and clapping of hands—these seem 
“the only occasions when Hindus do clap hands—and then with 
“ all the company of Brahmins headed by the sw&rnis marching 
“ in front, followed by flambeaus aud wild music, the oar was 
“ slowly hauled by thousands of votaries round the square which 
“ was illuminated by three lines of lights, ascending at intervals 
“ into pyramids. A pause was made half-way when there was 
" a grand display of rockets, fire fountains and wheels, and two 
“ lines of camphor aud oiled cotton laid along the middle of the 
“ road was kindled and flamed up brilliantly. Then the car moved 
“ on to the entrance of the temple and the god’s outing was 
“ accomplished.” 

Another famous temple of the Shivallis is Subramanya at the 
foot of the ghauts on the (burg border, and bore also Mddhavd- 
ch&rya deposited one of Veda Vyasa’s ‘ salagrams. ’ It existed before 
his time, however, and, as the name indicates, it is dedicated to the 
worship of Siva. In addition to this it is the principal centre 
of serpent worship in the district. 

Many of the Shivalli Brahmins are fair complexioned with 
well-out intelligent features. A number of them own land which 
they cultivate by tenants or by hired labourers, and there are 
several wealthy families with large landed properties, but the great 
bulk of them are either astronomers, astrologers, tantrix, purrJii- 
tas , worshippers in temples or professional beggars. They have 
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been baokward in availing tbemsolves of English education and 
consequently not many of them arc to be found holding important 
posts under Government or in the professions, but a few have come 
to the front in late years. A good many of them are village 
accountants and teachers in village schools. 

The women, as is usually the case amongst all classes, are 
fairer than the men. Their education is even more limited, but 
they are said to be well trained for the discharge of household and 
religious duties. They wear the cloth falling as low as the feet in 
front, but not usually so low behind, especially on festive occasions, 
the end being passed between the legs and tucked into the fold of 
the cloth round the waist. Like all Brahmin women in Oanara 
they are fond of wearing sweet-scented flowers in their hair. 

The language of the Shivalli Brahmins is Tulu except to the 
north of the Sitanadi river, whore closer intercourse with the ruling 
(Janarose classes above the ghauts for several centuries has led to 
the adoption of that language by all classes. Their religious books 
are in Sanskrit, and, even north of the Sitanadi river, they are 
written in the old Tulu-Malaydlam character. They have no other 
literature worth speaking of. 

Their houses are all neat, clean and provided with verandahs, 
and a yard in front, in which stands, in a raised pot, a plant of the 
tulasi or saored basil (Oc.ynium sanctum). Some of the houses of 
the old families are really largo and substantial buildings with an 
open courtyard in the centre. 

Men and widows bathe the whole body every day before break¬ 
fast, but married women bathe only up to the neck, it being con¬ 
sidered inauspicious for them to bathe the head also. In temples 
and religious houses males bathe in the evouing also. An oil 
bath is taken onoe a week. 

They are, of course, abstainers from animal food and spirituous 
liquors, and a prohibition extends to some other articles such as 
onions, garlic, mushrooms, &e. At times of marriages, deaths or 
initiations, it is usual to give feasts which may be attended by all 
Dravida Brahmins. 

The Shivallis havo 252 gotras and the names of the following 
seem to be of totemistic origin : 


Name of y;6tra. 
Kudrettuya 

Talitdya ,. 
MandNtdyu 
Shunnatdya 
Ralambit&ya 


Meaning. 

.. from kudre, a horse, and taya, 
belonging to. 

.. a palmyra tree, 

.. name of a vegetable. 

.. chunam, lime. 

.. a kind of box. 
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Name of g<Jlra. 
Nellitdya 
Ndnilataya .. 

Q6li 

Ane 

Perlatdi/a 


Meaning. 

the Indian gooseberry, 
name of a tree, 
a banian treo. 
an elephant, 
name of a fruit. 


These names were obtained from one of the eight vcdmin or yarns 
of the Udipi math and according to him they have no totemiBtic 
force at the present day. He contented himself with the statement 
that the names of got run had no meaning. 

Girls must be married before maturity, and the ordinary age 
now-a-days is between five and eleven. The ago of the bridegroom 
is usually between fifteen and (ivo and twenty. A maternal 
uncle’s daughter can be married without consulting any horoscope, 
and during the marriage ceremonies it is customary for a bride¬ 
groom’s sister to obtain from him a formal promise that if he has 
a daughter he will give her in marriage to her son. The marriage 
oeremonies usually take place, in the house of the bride’s relations 
and last for four or five days. The bride sometimes remains at 
her parent’s house till she comes of ago. Widows take off all their 
ornaments and wear a red or white cloth. They ought not to 
attend any auspicious ceremonies or festivals, but of late years 
thero has been a tendency to relax the severity of the restrictions 
on a widow’s freedom, and a young widow is allowed to keep her 
head unshaven and to wear a few ornaments. Of course they aro 
not allowed to remarry. A few Shivallis in the Malaydlam- 
speaking portion of the K&saragod taluk follow the customs and 
manners of the Malay&lam Brahmins, and amongst these a girl 
does not lose caste by remaining unmarried until she comes of age. 

Kot^shwar Brahmins are a small body who take their name 
from Kbteshwar in the Coondapoor taluk. They are practically the 
same as tire Shivalli Brahmins, except that like all classes in the 
Coondapoor taluk, they talk Canarese. 

Havika, Haviga Or Haiga Brahmins are the descendants 
of the section of the Brahmins brought in by Mayor Varma who 
settled within the tract known as Haiga which comprised the 
southern part of North Canara and the extreme northern part of 
South Canara. 


They did not, like the Shivallis, adopt the teaching of Mddhavd- 
oh&rya, but remained followers of Sunkardch&rya, and they now 
speak Canarese, the prevailing language of the place, though their 
religious and family records are written in the old Tulu- Mai ay if lam 
character. Though originally of flic same stock, a distinction has 
arisen between them and the Shivalli Brahmins, and they do not 
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intermarry though they may eat together. A number of Havika 
Brahmins avo to bo found scattered throughout South Canara 
engaged for the most part in the cultivation of areca-palm gardens, 
in which thoy are very expert. A very well-to-do colony of them 
is to be found in the neighbourhood of Yittal in the Kdsaragbd 
taluk where they grow areca-nuts which are valued only second 
to those grown in the rndgane of the Coondapoor taluk above the 
ghauts. 

The Havika Brahmins, perhaps owing to their residing for 
many generations in the comparatively cool shade of the areca- 
aut gardens, are specially fair even for west coast Brahmins. This 
fairness of complexion is particularly noticeable in the women who 
do not differ much in their manners and customs from the Shivalli 
Brahmin women, except that they take a prominent part in the 
work of the gardons, and never on any occasion wear the end of 
their cloth passed through the legs and tucked up behind. The 
Havik widows arc allowed more freedom than in most other classes. 
Some Havik Brahmins in the Malay&lam portion of the Kdsa- 
ragod taluk have, like the Shivallis in the same locality, adopted 
the language and customs of the Malay&li Brahmins. 

Kota Brahmins, so called from a village in the northern part 
of the Udipi taluk, are like tho Ilaviks, Smdrthas or followers of 
Sankar&chdrya and now speak < lanareso, hut tho breach between 
them and the Shivallis is not so wide, as intermarriages occasionally 
take place. In the Coondapoor taluk and the northern part of the 
Udipi taluk the Kotas occupy a place in the community corre¬ 
sponding to that taken by the Shivallis throughout the rest of the 
district. 

Saklapuris, of whom there are a few in tho district, are what 
may be called a dissenting sect of iiavikas who, a few years ago, 
renounced their allegiance to the Rdmchandrapura niatba in favour 
of one at Sakldpuri near the boundary between North and South 
Canara. Like the Havikas thoy speak Canarese. 

Kandavaras obtain their name from the village of Kandavar 
in the Coondapoor taluk. They are commonly known as Ud/ipax 
and they all belong to one gotram, that of Visvamitra. They are, 
therefore, precluded from marrying within the caste and take 
their wives and husbands from the ranks of the Shivalli Brahmins. 
They are, indeed, said to be the descendants of a Shivalli 
Brahmin, who settled in Kanddvar about soven or eight centuries 
ago. The head of the Aunu Udapa family, which is called after 
this ancestor, is the hereditary head of the caste and presides over 
all panchdyats or caste councils. They speak Canarese. Their 
title is Udapa or Udpa. 
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D^shashts. —The Ddshaahts are settlers of comparatively 
reoent times who seem to have come into South Canara from the 
north, as they ordinarily speak Marathi, They at one time held 
a number of important posts under Government, but have failed to 
keep up with the educational requirements of tho day, and the only 
D^shashts of position in South Canara now-a-days are landowners 
and merohants. Both Smdrthas and Mddhavas are to be found 
amongst them. 

Karidi Brahmins are immigrants from Satara and other 
plaoes of the MarAtha country. The tradition is that Parasu Rama 
oreated them from camel bones. Intermarriages may take place 
between them and the Deshashta Brahmins. They are Smdrthas and 
owe allegiance to the Sringeri math of SankarAcharya. 

Chitpavan Brahmins are praotieally the same as the Kon- 
kanashts of Ratnagiri or Goa, some of whom seem to have gradu¬ 
ally spread down the coast. They are SmArthas and adherents of 
tho SringAri math of SankarAchArya. There are but few of them 
in South Canara, tho best known being, liko the TIaviks, well-to-do 
owners of areca-nut plantations, notably in the neighbourhood of 
KArakal and Beltangadi. 

Padia Brahmins are also MarAthi immigrants. They are 
SmArthas and, liko the last two divisions mentioned above, 
acknowledge the authority of tho head of Sringeri math. They 
can intormarry with KarAdi and ChitpAvan Brahmins. Tho 
binding portion of thoir marriage ceremony is the pouring of 
water and not tho seven Btops round the sacrificial fire. Their 
usual titles are Eao and Bhntta, 

Brahmins of the Gauda-DrAvida division are comparatively 
reoent settlers in South Canara, but there are two classes of them 
who now form important sections of the community—the Kon- 
kanis and the SArasvats. 

Konkani Brahmins are said to have originally oome from 
Tirhoot and settled in sixty-six villages noar Goa; hence they are 
sometimes called Sasashtikars. A large number of them moved 
down to Canara when the Portuguese supremacy was at its height, 
and in their homes they continue to use their old language Kon¬ 
kani. They are almost all MAdhavas, but they have rnathas of 
their own, distinct from the Udipi mathas of the Shivallis, and 
specially affect the worship of Venkatramana, in whose honour a 
temple is erected wherever Konkanis come together in any numbers. 
The Konkanis claim to belong to the Gauda-SArasvat class of 
Gauda-DrAvida Brahmins, and at the last census numbers of Kon¬ 
kanis have returned themselves as SArasvats, probably to avoid 
being confused with the Konkanashts or Chitp&vans who do not 
belong to the Gauda-DrAvida division. 
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A certain number of the Konkanis in South Canara are wealthy 
landowners and some oooupy very high positions in the Govern¬ 
ment service for which they have of late years taken more care to 
qualify themselves than they did in the early days of the British 
rule. The great bulk of them are shopkeepers, in which capacity 
they are to be found in almost every bazaar throughout the district. 
In 1801 Dr. Buchanan wrote about the Konkanis of Man- 
jdshwar: “They are in flourishing circumstances; and I saw 
“somo of their marriage processions passing to-day, attended by a 
“number of exceedingly well dressed people and very handsome 
“girls.” A similar remark might bo made of them at the present 
day in any of the larger towns of South Canara. 

Sdrasvat Brahmins are very numerous in South Canara 
They claim, like the Konkanis, to havo migrated long ago from 
the banks of the Sdvasvati in Tirhoot. Tlio village in which they 
settled was Kushastala near Goa, whence they havo spread 
southwards^ to North and South Canara. They are generally 
Smdrthas, or else followers of the ‘Bhagavat Samprad&yam,’ but 
there arc also a few Vaishnavas amongst them. Of late years, 
however, many of them havo shown a reforming tendency, and 
societies havo been established amongst them for purely spiritual 
worship. 

They are an active and progressive class and their intelligent 
readiness to adapt themselves to the requirements of tlio day has 
led to positions of influence both in Government service and in 
the professions being held by them in numbers altogether out of 
proportion to their numerical standing in the community. As a 
class they are mainly writers, shopkeepers and teachers. Both men 
and women havo fair complexion and handsome features. 

Stdnikas are said to bo the descendants of Brahmins by 
Brahmin widows and outcaste Brahmin women, corresponding with 
Menu's goldka. They however now claim to bo Siva Brahmins, 
forcibly dispossessed of authority by the M&dhvas, and state that 
the name St&niku is not that of a separate caste, but indicates 
their profession as managers of temples, with the title of Deva 
Stdnikn. This claim is not generally conceded and as a matter 
of fact the duties in which Stdnikas are employed are dearly 
those of temple ^servants, namely collecting flowers, sweeping 
the interiors of temples, looking after the lamps, cleaning the 
temple vessels, ringing bells and the like. Many of them, how¬ 
ever, are landowners and farmers. They are generally Saivites and 
wear the sacrodi thread Their speoial deities are Yenkatramana 
and Ganapati. Drdvida Brahmins officiate as their priests, but of 
late some educated mon of the caste have assumed the priestly 
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office. The caste lias two sub-divisions, viz., Subramania Stdnikas 
and Kumbla Stanikas, but it is not clear whether these are 
endogamous groups. They have esogaraous sub-divisions, which 
are called go/rm as among the Brahmins. Girls must be married 
in infancy, i.r., before they attain puberty. Widow remarriage is 
neither permitted nor practised. Their other customs are almost 
tho same as those of the K6ta Brahmins. They neither eat flesh 
nor drink liquor. Their sooial disputes are settled at easte meetings. 
They are called Shtinbogx and Mnlt/itfxnru. 

D^vadigas. —This is a class of servants, chiefly musicians in 
Hindu temples, but many of them are engaged in cultivation and 
other pursuits. They are also known as Moyilis, but there is a 
separate caste called Kannada Moyilis, and Devadigas will not eat 
with them. They are Vaislmavites, and Tnlu Brahmins are their 
priests. Remarriage of widows is permitted, but it is practised only 
in the case of young widows. They eat flesh and drink liquor. 

Moyilis, or Moylars, arc admittedly the descendants of tho 
children of women attached to tho temples, and their ranks are 
even now swelled in this manner.’ Their duties are similar to those 
of tho Stanikas. 

Sappaligs appear to bo identical with the .Devadigas in North 
Oanara, though they arc regarded as distinct castes in South Cauara. 
The Sappaligs are, as the name xnpjml (noise) implies, a class of 
musicians in tcmplos, hut a number of thorn arc cultivators. 

Traders number 95,000 according to the last census, but 
90,345 of these are Mappillas and 2,104 are Nav&yats.. These 
will be described in tlio section on Musalmfins. The only other 
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8 The following Recount of the origin of the Moylars was givon hy Buchanan 
in 1801 : 

“ Tn the templosof Tuluva there prevails a very singular custom which has given 
11 origin to a caste named Moylar. Any woman of the four pure castes—Brahmin, 
'• Kahatriya, Vaisyu or Sudra—who is tired of her husband, or who (being a widow 
“ and consequently incapable of ruarriago'iis tired of a life of celibacy, goes to a. tem- 
“ pie and eats some of t.lic rice that is offered to the idol. Hhe is then taken before 
“ the officers of Government, who assemble some people of her caste to inquire into 
“ the cause of her resolution ; and if she ho of the Brahmin caste to give her an op- 
“ tion of living cither in the temple or out of its precincts. If she choose the former, 
“ she gets a daily allowance of nee and annually a pieoe of cloth. She must sweep 
“ the templo, fan the idol with a Tibot cow's tail (Bos gruiens) and confine her amours 
“ to the Brahmins. In fact, slie generally becomes a concubine to some officer of 
“ revenue who gives her a trifle in addition to her public allowance and who willflog 
“ hor severely if she grant favours to any other person. Tho male children of these 
“ women are called Moylar, hut are fond of assuming tlie title of St&nika and wear 
11 the Brahminical throad. As many of them as can procure employment live about 
“the temples, sweep the areas, sprinkle them with an infusion of cowdung, carry 
“flambeaus before tho gods and perform other similar low offiocs.” Buchanan, 
vol. iii. p. 65, edition of 1807. 
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trading castes of numerioal importance are the Banajigas, Balijas, 
Chettis and Vaisyaa; the last is not a caste name at all and 
* Chetti ’ is used far more as a title than as a real caste name. 
Balijas are the well-known Telugn trading oaste and Banajiga 
is the Canarese form of this name. In addition to the above, 
however, trade is carried on by Konkani Brahmins, by Native 
Christians, by Rdjdpuris, who are shown in the census returns as 
agriculturists, and by Vdnis, who have been wrongly classified as 
oil-pressers. 

Rdj&puris. —The Rdjdpuris, also called Bdldlikars, were origin¬ 
ally traders and perhaps have some claim to be considered Yaisyas. 
In social status they admit themselves to be inferior only to Brah¬ 
mins. They wear the sacred thread, profess the Saiva faith 
and employ Kar&di Brahmins as priests in all their ceremonies. 
Their girls should be married before the age of puberty, and 
marriage of widows is not permitted. The marriage ceremony 
ohiofly consists in the hands of the bride and bridegroom being 
united together and held by the bride’s father while her mother 
pours water over them. The water should first fall on the bride’s 
hands and then flow on to those of tho bridegroom. This takes 
place at the bride’s house. A. curious feature in the ceremony is 
that for four days either the bride or bridegroom should occupy 
the marriage-bod; it must never be allowed to become vaoant. 
On the fourth day the couple go to the bridegroom’s houso where 
a similar ‘sitting’ on the marriage-bed takes place. They 
are mostly vegetarians, rice being their chief food, but some use 
fish and roar fowls and goats for salo as food. Many are now 
cultivators. 

Vanis or Bandekars have boon wrongly classified in the 
census returns as oil-pressers; they aro in reality traders. They 
are said to have come from Goa and they speak Konkani. Their 
spiritual guru is the head of the Kumbakonam math. There is 
nothing in their customs calling for a special remark. 


Husbandmen, including the classes formerly military and 
dominant, are tho most numerous of all tho caste groups. Tho 
following are the most important members of the group : 


1. Bant. 

2. Gauda. 

3. Kshatriya 

4. Malava. 

5. Marati. 


6. Mddumano. 

7. Nadava. 

8. N&yar. 

9. 86regar. 

10. Vakkaliga. 


Bants. —Tho Bants (pronounced Bunts), as their name implies 
(Bant in Tulu=a powerful man, a soldier) were originally a mili¬ 
tary class corresponding to tho Ndyars of Malabar, and the use of 
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the term Nddava instead of Bant in the northern portion of South 
Canara points, amongst other indications, to a territorial organi¬ 
zation by * Ndds ’ similar to that described by Mr. Logan 9 as 
prevailing in Malabar. But few traces of any suoh organization 
now prevail, groat changes having been made when the Yijay ana- 
gar Government introduced, more than five hundred years ago, a 
system of administration under which the local Jain chiefs, though 
owing allegiance to an overlord, became more independent in 
their relations with the people of the country. Under the Bed- 
nore kings, and still more under the Mysore rule, the power of the 
chiefs was also swept away, but the old local organization was not 
reverted to. 

The Bants are now the chief land-owning and cultivating olass 
and are, with the exception of the Billavas or toddy-drawers, the 
most numerous caste in the district. Most of them are Hindus by 
religion, and rank as Sudras, but about ten thousand of them arc 
Jains and the distinctions between these and the ordinary or 
‘ Mdsddik ’ Bants are explained in the section relating to the 
Jains. It is probable that during the political supremacy of the 
Jains, a much larger proportion of the Bants professed adherence to 
that religion than now-a-daya. In addition to their Hinduism 
or Jainism, all continue to follow the ancient demon or ‘ Bhfita ’ 
worship of the early Dravidians, much of which, however, has 
been absorbed into modern Hinduism. There aro four principal 
sub-divisions of the caste, viz., i !Idsidika Bants, who are the 
ordinary Bants of Tuluva; the Nadu to or Nad Bants, who speak 
Canarose and are found in the northern part of the district; the 
Parivdra Bants, who do not follow the Aliya Santana system of 
inheritance; and the Jain Bants. Members of these sub-divi¬ 
sions may not intermarry, but instances have recently occurred 
of marriages between Mdsddika and Ndd Bants. 

Nothing very definite is known of the origin of the Bants, but 
Tuluva seems, in tho early centuries of the Christian era, to have 
had kings who apparently wore sometimes independent and some¬ 
times feudatories of overlords such as tho Pallavas, the early 
Kadambas, the early Chdlukyans, the later Kadambas, the West¬ 
ern Chdlukyans, the Kalachurians and the Hoysal Balldls. This 
indicates a constant state of fighting which would account for an 
important class of the population being known as ‘ Bantaru ’ or 
warriors, and as a matter of course they succeeded in becoming 
the owners of all the land which did not fall to the share of the 
priestly class, the Brahmins. Ancient inscriptions speak of kings 
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3 Logan’i Malabar, pp. 110-112, 131-133, 260-272. 
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CHAP. iv. of Tuluva, and the Bui man Wodears of KArakal, whose inscriptions 
Husbandmen, havo been found at Kalasa as early as the twelfth century, may have 
Bants~~ exercised power throughout Tuluva or the greater part of it, but 
whon the Vijayangar dynasty became the overlords of Cnnara in 
1336, there wore then existing a number of minor chiefs who had 
probably been in power loug before, and the numerous titles still 
remaining amongst the Bants and Jains, and the local dignities 
known as ‘ Pattam ’ and ‘ Gfadi ’ point to the existence from very 
early times of a number of more or less powerful local chieftains. 
The system peculiar to the west coast under which all property 
vests in females and is managed by tho seniors of the family was 
also favorable to the continuance of large landed properties, and 
it is probable that it is only within comparatively recent times 
that sub-division of landed property became anything like as 
common as it is now. All tho Bants, except the small section 
known as Pariv&r Bants and a few Jains, follow this ‘ Aliya 
Santana ’ system of inheritance, a survival of a time when the 
military followers of conquering invaders or local chiefs married 
women of the local land-owning classes, and the most important 
male members of the family were usually absent in camp or at 
court, while the women remained at tho family house on the 
estate and managed the farms. The titles and the 1 Pattams ’ or 
dignities have always been held by the male members, but, as they 
also go with the landed property, they necessarily devolve on tho 
sister’s son of a deceased holder, whence has arisen tho name 
‘ Aliya Santana ’ which means ‘ sister’s son lineage. ’ A story is 
embodiod in local traditions attributing the origin of the system 
to the fiat of a king called * Bhfital P&ndya,’ whose wifo refused 
to give her son for sacrifice while a sister was more pious, but 
this is obviously nothing more than an attempt to account for a 
matter which is not understood. As a similar custom prevails in 
Malabar, it no doubt originated before Tuluva and Kerala were 
separated. Tho small body of Pariv&r Bants and the few Jain 
Bants that do not follow the Aliya Santana system arc probably 
the descendants of a few families who allowed their religious con¬ 
version to Hinduism or Jainism to have more effect on their social 
relations than was commonly the ease. 

Now that the ideas regarding marriage among the Bants are in 
practice assimilated to a great extent to those of most other people, 
the national rule of inheritance is a cause of much heart-burning 
and quarrelling, fathers always endeavouring to benofit their 
own offspring at tho cost of the estate. A change would be gladly 
welcomed by many, but vested interests in property constitute an 
almost insuperable obstacle. 
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The Bunts do not usually object to tho use of animal food, except, CHAP. XV. 
of oourso, the flesh of tho cow, and they do not as a rule wear the Husbandmen. 
sacred thread, but there is a section of them called Ball41s, amongst | iant ~ 
whom heads of families abstain from animal food, and wear the 
sacred thread ; these neither cat nor intermarry with the ordinary 
Bants. The origin of the Ball 41s is explained by a proverb 
which says that when a Bant becomes powerful he becomes a 
Ball41. Those who have tho dignity called ‘Pattam’ and the 
heads of certain families, known as Shettivalas or Ileggades, 
also wear the sacred thread and are usually managers or ‘ Mukh- 
tosars’ of the temples and ‘ BhutasthAns ’ or demon-shrines within 
the area over which in former days they arc said to have exercised 
a more extended jurisdiction, dealing not only with caste disputes, 
but settling numerous civil and criminal matters. Tho .) ain Bants 
are strict vegetarians, and they abstain from tho use of alcoholic 
liquors, the consumption of which is permitted among other Bants, 
though tho practice is not common. All classes usually take three 
meals a day, viz-, a little eonjoe or gruel in the morning, dinner 
at noon and supper at night. The Jain Bants, however, avoid 
taking food after sunset. 

The Bants are a fine stalwart race with a sturdy independence 
of manner and the comparatively fair complexions common to the 
west coast. The more well-to-do classes usually oeoupy substantial 
houses on their estates, in many of which there is much fine wood¬ 
work, and in some oases the pillars in tbo porches and verandahs, 
and the doorways, are elaborately carved. They have not as a rule 
yet largely availed themselves of European education, and conse¬ 
quently thero are hut few of them in the Government service, hut 
amongst these fow, some have attained to high office and been much 
respected. As is so often the case amongst high-spirited people of 
primitive modes of thought, party and faction feeling run high, 
and jealousy and disputes about landed property often lead to 
hasty acts of violence. Now-a-days, however, the last class of dis¬ 
putes more frequently lead to protracted litigation in the courts. 

They aro fond of out-door sports, foot-ball and buffalo-racing being 
amongst their favorite amusements, but tho most popular of all is 
cock-fighting. Every Bant, who is not a Jain, takes an interest 
in cook-fighting and large assemblages of cocks are found at every 
fair and festival throughout South Canara, 

Under the system of inheritance above described tho High 
Court has ruled that there is no marriage within the meaning of 
the Penal Code, hut though divorce and remarriage are permitted 
to women, thero are formal rules and ceremonies observed in con¬ 
nection with them, and amongst the well-to-do classes divorce is not 
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looked upon as respectable, nor is it frequent. The fictitious mar¬ 
riage prevailing amongst the Ndyars is unknown amongst the Bants, 
and a wife also usually leaves the family house and resides in her 
husband’s, unless she occupies so senior a position in her own family 
as to make it desirablo that she should live on the family estate. 

The Bants are divided into twenty balk 10 whioh correspond with 
Brahmin yotrats, except that they are traced in the female line, 
i.e., a boy belongs to his mother’s not to his father’s bait. Children 
belonging to the same baft cannot marry and the prohibition extends 
to oertain allied ( loodu ) balk. Moreover a man cannot marry his 
father’s brothor’s daughter, though she belongs to a different ball. 
Infant marriage is not prohibited, but it is not common, and both 
men and women are usually marriod after they have roaohed 
maturity. There are two forms of marriage, one, called kai-dhdre, 
for marriages between virgins and bachelors, and the other, called 
budu-dhdre, for thn marriage of widows. After a match has been 
arranged the formal betrothal, called ponnapathera or nkchaya 
tambula, takes place. The bridegroom’s relatives and friends 
proceed in a body on the appointed day to the bride’s house and 
are there entertained at a grand dinner, to which the bride’s 
relatives and friends are also bidden. Subsequently the k&rnavans 
of the two families formally engage to perform the marriage and 
plates of betel-nut are exchanged and the betel and nut partaken 
of by the two parties. The actual marriage ceremony is performed 
in the house of the bride or bridegroom, as may be most con¬ 
venient. The proceedings oommenoe with the bridegroom seating 
himsolf in the marriage pandal, a booth or canopy specially erected 
for the occasion. He is there shaved by the village barber and 
then retires and bathes. This done, both ho and the bride are 
oonduoted to the pandal by their relations, or sometimes by the 
village headman. They walk thrioe round the seat and then sit 


It is a common name for the exoga- 
The twenty balia of the Bants are as follow : 


10 Bali means 1 a line.’ Of. Tamil vali. 
mans septs of tho Tuluva castes. 

1. BAgettinaya, 

2. BangarannAya. 

3. Barmarannaya. 

4. Bonnyannaya or Bunnan; 

nAya, 

3. IliribannAya or Siriban- 
nAya. 

6. KarambarannAya. 

7. KarburannAya. 

8. KellarabannAya. 

9. KochattabannAya or Koj- 

jarannAya. 


10. Kunddmibannaya. 

11. KundalannAya, 

12. Nelabannaya or UjjettibannAya. 

13. PangalannAya. 

14. Pergadann&ya. 

16. PnlyattannAya. 

16. SAlabannAya or AiyabannAyv 

17. SAlannAya. 

18. Talarabannaya. 

19. UlibannAya. 

20. Upp&rannAya. 
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down side by side. The essential and binding part of the cere- chap. iv. 
mony, called dhdre, then takes place. The right hand of the Husbandmen. 
bride being placed over the right hand of the bridegroom, a silver Bant “ 
vessel ( dharegindi ) filled with water, with a cocoauut over the 
mouth and the flower of the areca-nut palm on the eocoanuf, is 
placed on the joined hands. The parents, the managers of the 
two families and the village headmen all touch the vessel, which, 
with the hands of the bridal pair, is moved up and down three 
times. In certain families the water is poured from the vessel 
into tho united hands of the couple and this betokens the gift of 
the bride. This form of gift by ‘ pouring water ’ was formerly 
common and was not confined to the gift of a bride. It still 
survives in the marriage ceremonies of various castes, and the 
name of the Bant ceremony shows that it must have once been 
universal among them. The bride and bridegroom then receive 
the congratulations of the guests who express a wish that tho 
happy couple may bocome tho parents of twelve sons and twelve 
daughters. An empty plate and another containing rice are next 
placed before the pair and their friends sprinkle them with rice 
from the one and place a small gift, generally four annas, in the 
other, Tho bridegroom then makes a gift to the bride; this is 
called tirddchi and varies in amount according to the position of 
the parties. This must he returned to the husband if bis wife 
leaves him or if she is divorced for misoonduct. The bride is then 
taken back in procession to her home. A few days later she is 
again taken to the bridegroom’s house and must serve her hus¬ 
band with food. He makes another money present to her and 
after that the marriage is consummated. 

The foregoing account shows conclusively that the Bant mar¬ 
riage is a good deal more than conoubiuago. It is indeed as 
formal a marriage as is to be found among any people in the 
world and the freedom of divorce which is allowed cannot deprive 
it of its essential character. Widows are married with much less 
formality. The ceremony consists simply of joining the hands 
of the couple, but, strange to say, a screen is placed between them. 

All widows are allowed to marry again; but it is, as a rule, only 
tho young women who actually do so. If a widow becomes 
pregnant she must marry or suffer loss of caste. 

They all burn their dead, except in the case of children under 
seven and those who havo died of leprosy or of epidemics like 
cholera or small-pox. The funeral pile must consist at least 
partly of mango-wood. The obsequies take place on the ninth, 
eleventh or thirteenth day, when people are fed in largo numbers) 
but the Jaius now substitute for this a distribution of cocoanut on 
the third, fifth, seventh or ninth days. The ‘ shr&dh ’ ceremony is 
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CHAP. IT. not common, but once a year—generally in October—deceased 

Hcmbandmen. ancestors are propitiated. Tliis ceremony is called ngelii. 

Gandas. Gaud&S, also called Hd Irak him dkliuhi, are very numerously 

represented in the district. They have a somewhat elaborate 
system of caste government. In every village there aro two head¬ 
men, the Grama Guurfa and the Vatiu or Gottu Gauila ; for every 
group of eight or nine villages thero is another head, called the 
Mdganv Gauila , and for every nine maganes there is a yet higher 
authority called the Kattemaneyam. The caste is divided into 
eighteen bn ids or baits, which are of the usual exogamous charac¬ 
ter. The names of all of these have not been ascertained, but 
those of twelve of them are as follow : (1) BangAra, (2) Nandara, 
(3) Mulara, (4) Hemmana, (5) SAlu, (6) Ifabru, (7) G61i, (8) 
NAyar, (9) Sotti, (10) Basruvbgaru, (11) Balasauna, and (12) 
KarmannAya. 

Marriage is usually adult and sexual liconse before marriage 
with a member of the caste is tolerated, though nominally con¬ 
demned. The ilhdre form of marriage ceremony is used, but the 
bridal pair hold in their joinod hands five betel-leaves, one areoa- 
nut and four annas, and after the water has boon poured the 
bridegroom ties a tdli to the neck of the bride. Divorce is per¬ 
mitted pretty freely and divoroed wives and widows can marry 
again. A widow with children, however, should marry only her 
late husband’s older brother. If she marries any one else the 
members of her former husband’s family will not oven drink water 
that has been touched by her. They burn their dead and once a 
year, in the month of Mituna (June-July), they perform a cere¬ 
mony for the propitiation of all deceased ancestors. They have 
a special preference for VenkatramaswAmi, to whom they make 
money offerings onoe a year in (September. They employ Brahmins 
to give them sacred water when they are under pollution, but they 
do not seek their services for ordinary ceremonies. They are, for 
the most part, farmers, but some few aro labourers; the latter 
reoeive 3 or 4 seers of paddy a day as wages. Their house lan¬ 
guage is Tulu in some parts and Canareso in others, but all follow 
the ordinary system of inheritance and not the custom of descent 
through females Their title is Gauda. 

Malavas. Malavas or Mala Bovis are a small cultivating caste, the 

members of which were formerly hunters and fishermen. They 
profess Vaishnavisra and employ Shivalli Brahmins as thoir priests. 
Hanuman is their favourite deity. Like the Bants and other castes 
of Tuluva they are divided into exogamous septs called balls 
and have the dMrc form of marriage. They speak Canareso. 
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Marithi, as a caste name, is somewhat open to confusion and CHAP. IV. 
it is probable that many people of various castes, who speak Husbandmen. 
Mar&thi, are shown as being of that caste. The true Marathi Maratbia. 
oastc is said to have come from Goa and that place is the head¬ 
quarters. The caste is divided into twelve wargs or halts, which are 
exogamous sub-divisions. Caste disputes are settled by headmen 
callod Hontaga.ru, and allegiance is paid to the head of the Sriugeri 
math.- The favourite deity is the goddess Mah&d&vi. Brahmins, 
usually Kar&dis, officiate at their ceremonies. Marriage is both 
infant and adult, and in the latter case it is said that immorality 
before marriage is condoned, provided it is committed with a man 
of the caste. The dhure form of marriage is used. Widows may 
remarry, but they cannot marry again into tho family of the 
deceased husband—a rule which is just the reverse of the Levirate. 

In some parts, however, the remamago of widows is prohibited. 

A husband or a wife can divorce each other at will and both 
parties may marry again. Mar&this arc either farmers, labourers 
or hunters. They eat fish and flesh (except that of cattle and 
animals generally regarded as unclean) and they use alcoholic 
liquors. They speak either the ordinary Mar&thi or tho Konkani 
dialect of it. 

Ares are closoly allied to the Mar&tlris; they usually speak Ares. 
Mar&thi or Konkani, but in tho K&saragod taluk, and possibly in 
othor parts too, they spoak Oanaroso. Their exogamous sub¬ 
divisions are called manat ham *. They uso the dhure form of 
marriage, but the pot contains a mixturo of water, milk, ghee, 
honey and curds instead of the usual plain water. The marriage 
of widows is prohibited and there is not the same freedom of 
divorce that we find among the Mar&this, 

S6rv6gdras, Koteyavvis, K&hatri* or Rdmaluhatris aro said to S6rreg£ras. 
be a branch of the Konkan Mar&this of Goa, from whence they 
were invited by thoLing&yat kings of Nagara to serve as solcliors 
and to defend their fort (koto) whence tho alternative name of 
Koteyava. The mother-tongue of the Scrv&g&ras of South Canara 
is Canarese, while their brethren in the north speak Konkani. 

They have now taken to cultivation, but somo are employed in the 
rovenuo and police departments as peons and constables, and a few 
are shopkeepers. The name Serveg&ra is derived from Canarese 
serve, an army. In religion they are Hindus, and like most west 
coast castes are equally partial to the worship of Siva and Vishnu. 

They wear the sacred thread. Kar&di Brahmins aro their priests, 
and thoy owe allegiance to the head of tho Sringeri math. Their 
girls are married before puberty, and the remarriage of widows 
is neither allowod nor practised. Divorce is permitted only on the 
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ground of the unohastity of tho wife. The body of a child under 
three years ia buried, and that of any porson exceeding that age is 
cromated with the usual oeremonies. They eat flesh, but do not 
drink. Their titles aro Ndyak, Aiya, Rao and SMregar. 

Vakkaligas are a Canarese caste of cultivators represented 
by a small number in this district. The Vakkaligas say they are 
the descendants of the Ballfil Rdj&s of Anegundi. The term 
Vakkaliga or Okkiliyan is derived from Canarese okkalu, whioh 
means cultivation or agriculture, so that as a casto name it corre¬ 
sponds to Vellala and Kdpu, and there are many points of resem- 
blanco between the Vakkaligas and Kdpus. 

Heggades arc classified as shepherds, but the present occu¬ 
pation of the majority of them is cultivation. Their social position 
is said to be somewhat inferior to that of tho Hants. They employ 
Brahmins as their priests, In their ceremonies the rich follow 
closely the Brahminical customs. On the second day of their 
marriage a pretence of stealing a jewel from the person of the 
bride is made. Tho bridegroom makes away with the jewel before 
dawn and in the evoning the brido’s party proceeds to tho house 
where the bridegroom is to bo found. Tho owner of the house is 
told that a theft has occurred in tho bride’s house and is asked 
whothor the thief has taken shelter in his house. A negative 
answor is given, but the bride’s party conducts a regular search. 
In the meanwhile a boy is dressed to represent tho bridegroom. 
Tho searching party mistake this boy for the bridegroom, arrest 
him and produce him before tho audicnco as tho culprit. This 
disguisod bridegroom, who is proclaimed to bo tho thief, throws 
his mask at the bride, whon it is found to the amusement of all 
that he is not the bridegroom. The bride’s party then confessing 
their inability to find the bridogroom, requost the owner of the 
house to produce him. He is then produced and conducted in 
procession to the bride’s house. 

Kurumbas or Kurubas are not largely represented in tho 
district. They speak Canarese and aro believed to have come 
from Mysore. Casto affairs are settled by a council or panch&yat 
whioh is summoned by the Gnuda or headman through his sub¬ 
ordinate, the Man in ydra. It is guided in its deliberations by the 
advice of the Bir.lhivanta, or wiso man. These caste officials 
receive small fees on the occasion of every marriage. The caste is 
divided into exogamous divisions, whioh are called gofras as among 
Brahmins. On tho Mysore plateau these gotras are totemistic in 
character, but it is reported that nothing of this kind exists in 
Canara. 
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Artisans in Canara are generally of Canarese rather than chap. iv. 
Tulu origin, as they mostly speak Canarese and follow the ordinary Artisans. 
rule of inheritance, but this is no doubt partly due to their not 
being land-owning classes. They wear a saored thread like the 
Brahmins, but it is believed that their pretensions are due to 
increasing prosperity within comparatively recent times. Many 
of the Native Christians are also artisans. The following are the 
principal castes in this group : 


1. Akkasdle ) ,, 

2. Sondr 1 

3. Kammara, blacksmiths. 

4. Kanchugdra, braziers. 

5. Kalkatta, masons. 


6. Cheptagdr 

7. Kdldyari 

8. Charddi 
fl. Gudig&r 

10. Muvvdri. 


1 carpenters. 


Akkas&les arc goldsmiths of Tulu origin, hut a number of Akkasilo, 
them work in iron, brass and wood also. The caBte is divided into 
exogamous divisions ( gotras ), Caste affairs are settled by the 
stcdmi of Anegundi, to whom roports are made by tho local head¬ 
men, called Mukhtdsars. Brahmins are employed as purohils only 
when men of their own caste are not available to perform that 
duty. In their customs and manners they closely resemble the 
Shivalli Brahmins. Both infant and adult marriages are allowed, 
but the formor is muoh preferred. "Widow marriago is striotly 
prohibited. The patron deity of the eaBto is Kdlamma, though 
serpent-worship is very common. Like all artizan castes they 
worship tho implements of their oraft once a year. They style 
themselves Aclidri. 

Sonar or Sonagara is another goldsmith caste. They speak Son&r. 
Konkani which is a dialect of Marathi, and arc believod to have 
come from Goa. The community at each station has one or two 
Mukhtdsars or hoadmen who enquire into and settle the caste 
affairs; serious offonoes are reported to the steamy of Sode, who 
has authority to excommunicate or to inflict heavy fines. They 
woar the sacred thread and employ Brahmin priests. Marriages 
within the same gotra are strictly prohibited. Most of them are 
Vaislinavites, but a few worship Siva. Tho dead are burned and 
the ashes are thrown into a river. They eat fish but not flesh. 

Their title is Setli. 

Chept6garas are carpenters. They also speak Konkani and Ckopt^ara, 
are believed to have come from the Konkan country. Caste 
affairs are managed by a Gurikfir or headman, and the fines 
collected are paid to the head of the Sringeri math. They wear the 
sacred thread and employ Kar&di Brahmins as purohits. Infant 
marriage is practised and widow marriage is not permitted. The 
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dead are burned if means allow ; otherwise they are buried. They 
are Saivites and worship Durga and Ganapati. They eat flesh and 
drink liquor. Their titles are Naik, 8/ienai, &c. 

Charodis are Canarese carpenters corresponding to the Kon- 
kani Choptegdras, and there is very little difference in the customs 
and manners of the two castes, except that the former employ 
Shivalli and Konkanashta Brahmins instead of Kar&dis. Their title 
is Naika. 

Gudigdras are a Canarese caste of wood-carvers and painters. 
They are Hindus of the Saivito sect and wear the saored thread. 
Shivalli Brahmins officiate as their priests. Some follow the 
Aliya Santana mode of iuheritance, others the ordinary law. They 
must marry within the caste, hut not within the same gotra or 
family. Infant marriage is not compulsory, and they have the 
dluire form of marriage. Among those who follow the Aliya Santa¬ 
na law, both widows and divorced women may marry again, but 
this is not pennitted among the other sections. The dead arc 
either cremated or buried, the former being the preferential mode. 
The use of alcoholic liquor and fish and flesh is permitted. Their 
ordinary title is Sett.i. 

Kanchugaras are a Canarese caste of brass-workers. They are 
Hindus of the Vaishnava sect and they pay spooial roverenco to 
Venkatramana of Tirupati. Their spiritual guru is tho head of 
the Bdmaehandrapuram math. A man canuot marry within his 
own gotra or family. They have the ordinary systom of inheritance 
through males. Girls must bo married before puborty and the 
(/hire form of marriage is used. Tho marriago of widows is not 
permitted and divorce is allowod only in the ease of women who 
have proved unohastc. The dead are either cromated or buried in 
a recumbent posture. Brahmins officiate as their priests. The 
use of spirituous liquors and flosh and fish is permitted. 

There is not much weaviug carried - on in Canara. The S&les 
are the most numerous, and they, as well as the Dbv&ngas, are of 
Tolugu origin The J&das are Canarese. 

D6vdngas are a caste of woavors found in all parts of the 
Presidency, the name being derived from Devn-augmii , or tho limb 
of God, They aro divided into two large linguistic sections, the 
Telugu and Kannada Dev&ngas; the former aro usually called 
Ddvdngas, while tho latter are known as Jddas (Jdndras\ which 
moans ‘groat mon.’ They wear the sacred thread, and the Jddas, 
unlike the Devaugas, aspire to Brahmiuical rank, but their preten¬ 
sion is ridiculed by n.ll other castes, high or low. They have priests 
of their own. Tho remarriage of widows is permitted. The dead 
are usually buried in the sitting posture, and a pandul (booth) of 
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milk-liedge branches is erected over tbo grave. The poople are CHAP. it. 
flesh-eaters, and liquor is only nominally forbidden. Their usual Weavers. 
title is Clietti. 

Sales are a class of Tclugu weavers, the name being derived S4los. 
from Sanskrit Sdliko, a weaver. It is said, however, that some of 
them speak a corrupt form of Malayalam. They claim to be the 
descendants of the sage Mrikauda, the weaver of the Gods. The 
most important sub-divisions of the caste aro Padma SAle and 
Pattu Sdle. Many of them are Lingaynts and follow the customs 
of that sect, 

Patv6gdrs are a Canarese caste of silk-weavers. They are patv<Sg&rg. 
Hindus and worship hoth Siva and Vishnu, but their special deity 
is Durga-paramesvari at Barkiir. They wear the sacred thread 
and employ Brahmin for ceremonial purposes. They are gov¬ 
erned by a body called ‘ the ten men ’ and pay allegiance to the 
guru of the fUmnehandra math. They are divided into balls and a 
man may not marry within his own haft. Polygamy is allowed only 
when a wife is barren or suffers from some incurable disease like 
leprosy. The girls are married in infancy and the binding portion 
of the ceremony is dhdre. Widow marriage is not permitted and 
divoroe is allowed only in the ease of an adulterous wife. They 
follow the ordinary Hindu law of inheritance. Tho dead are 
cremated. The Sradha ceremony is in use, and the MaMlaya cere¬ 
mony for tho propitiation of ancestors in general is performed 
annually. Female ancestors aro also worshipped every year at a 
ceremony called Vaddap, when meals are given to married women. 

They eat fish hut not meat, and the use of alcohol is not permitted. 

Bilimaggas are a weaver caste of Tulu origin. They speak a Bilimaggag. 
corrupt dialect of Tulu called Poromba. Nominally Hindus, they 
are in reality, like most Tulu people, worshippers of bhtitas or 
devils. The affairs of the caste are managed by a body of 
headmen, known as NalUlaldakkul, who have power to inflict fines 
up to 8 annas. These fines are paid to the bliuta of the village. 

The caste is divided into baits of the usual exogamous character. 

Their sexual relation is somewhat lax, and divorce is freely per¬ 
mitted. It is said that a widow may not marry her deceasod 
husband’s elder brother, but she may marry the younger. Tho 
use of liquor, flesh and fish is permitted. The caste name means 
* a loom.’ 

Ganigas are the oil-pressers of the Canarese poople, eorre- Oil-pressbrs 
sponding to the Telugu G&ndla and the Tamil Ydniyan. This ' 
oaste is sub-divided into three sections, none of whom eat together 
or intermarry. These sections aro the Heggdnigas, who yoke two 
oxen to a stone oil-mill; Kirganigas, who make oil in wooden mills; 
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and Ontiyeddu G&nigas, who yoke only one animal to the mill. 
They are collectively known as Jotipans or Jdtinagarams. They 
are said to have originally come from the Mysore State. In addi¬ 
tion to pressing oil, they also make palm-leaf umbrellas, cultivate 
lands and work as labourers. They employ Brahmins to perform 
thoir ceremonies. Their guru is the head of the Vy&sar&ya math 
at Anegundi. Early marriage is practised. Widow remarriage 
is not allowod. They eat fish, mutton and fowls, but do not drink 
liquor. Ohciti is their title. 

The Kumb&ras of South Canara seem to be a branch of the 
Telugu and Canarese potter castes, but many of them have Tulu 
for their home speech and follow the Aliya Santana rule of 
inheritance. Some of them officiate as pfrj&ris in the temples of 
the local deities or demons and aro employed to perform funeral 
rites. Unlike tho Tamil potters the KumMras do not wear the 
sacrod thread. Infant and widow marriages are very common, 
On tho birth of a ohild tho family observe pollution for 15 days, and 
on the sixteenth day the village barber and dh6bi get holy water 
from tho village temple and purify the family by sprinkling 
it on their head. There aro two ondogamous sub-divisions, tho 
Kannada Kumb&ra. and the Tulu Kumb&ra, and each of these is 
divided into exogamous halts. Their ordinary title is Banda, 
which is also somotimos used as the name of tho casto. 

Tho groat bulk of the fishermen of Canara are Mogers, of Tulu 
origin, speaking Tulu and following the Aliya Santana rule of 
inheritance ; but towards the north they speak Canarese and have 
abandoned their distinctive Tulu customs. The Mukkuvans ore the 
corresponding Malay&li caste in the south of the district. The 
Kh&rvis aro of Mar&thi and the Boyas of 'J’elugu origin. All 
the fishermen, except the Kh&rvis, are also employed as palanquin- 
bearers, Many Moplahs and Native Christians are also boatmen 
and fishermen. 

Khirvia are, as said above, Marathi fishermen who migrated to 
this district from the Bombay Presidency. The name Kh&rvi is 
said to be a corrupt form of the Sanskrit Kshdr, salt. They are 
hard-working, but thriftless and muoh given to drink, chiefly toddy. 
They are sea-fishermen and good sailors, and also work as domestic 
servants and labourers. They employ Havik Brahmins to perform 
their marriage and other oeremonies. The head of the Sring<5ri 
math is their spiritual teacher, 

Mogirs are the Tulu fishermen, but those in the north gener¬ 
ally speak Canarese and some at least of those dwelling in the 
II&sarag6d taluk have adopted Malay&lam as their vernacular. 
All. however, follow the Aliya Santana rule of inheritance and 
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the habits and customs of all exoept the Canarese-speaking sec¬ 
tion are essentially Tulu. The latter have adopted some of the 
usages of the people among whom they dwell, and the following 
remarks do not apply in their entirety to them. The Mogers are 
taller, fairer and more enterprising than other fishermen of the 
distriot. They are Vaishnavites and pay particular reverenoe 
to Venkatramana of Tirupati. Every year they make money offer¬ 
ings to him before eating their new rice, and they have an annual 
dinner or feast in his honour. But their special deity (or demon) 
is Mastimma. They employ their own pujdris or belchapadas for 
religious and oeremonial purposes. Bennekudru, near Barkur, is 
considered to be the head-quarters of the caste and the temple there 
is greatly resorted to. The oaste is divided into exogamous septs 
called bar is or balls. Marriage takes plaoe after girls are grown 
up and sexual license before marriage is tolerated. The form of 
marriage differs somewhat from that generally in use among 
Tuluva castes. The bride and bridegroom sit in a panddl (booth) 
and join hands, palms uppermost. Upon their hands the maternal 
uncle of the brido places first some rice, next five betel-leaves, then 
an unhusked areca-nut and last of all a lighted wick. The bridal 
pair slowly lower their hands and deposit all those things on the 
ground. The bride’s maternal unole then takes the bride by the 
hand and formally makes her over to the maternal uncle of the 
bridegroom. The payment of Es. 4 by each party for the benefit 
of the caste deity closes the ceremony. The marriage of widows is 
permitted, but a woman may not marry any member of hor 
deceased husband’s family. Divoroe is freely permitted. If a 
man wishes to dissolve his marriage, he has only to go to the 
maternal unole of his wife, tell him that he has divoroed her, 
strike three blows on a tree and pay him the modest sum of 
Es. 1-4-0. Divoroed women may of course marry again. The 
dead are buried, and on the seventh, ninth or eleventh day after 
death a ceremony called Savu is performed. On the fortieth day 
after death another coromony is performed for tho purpose of 
introducing the soul of the departed to the shades of the sixteen 
ancestors immediately preceding him. They drink freely and eat 
fish and all kinds of flesh except beef, monkeys, crocodiles and 
vermin. They may fish in rivers and tanks as well as in the sea. 
They have no distinctive title. 

Mukkuvans are a Malaydlam caste and follow tho Maru- 
makkatayam law of inheritance, which is the same as the Aliya 
Santana. They are divided into four exogamous septs or illams, 
oalled Ponnillam, Chembtllam , Kaehillam and Karillam. There is 
an hereditary headman of the caste, oalled the Ayathen , who settles 
disputes. For trifling faults the ordinary punishment is to direct 
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the culprit to supply so much oil for lights to be burnt before the 
caste demon, They use the tali in their marriage ceremonios, and it 
is tied on the bride’s neck by a near fomalc relative of the bride¬ 
groom, who remains outside the house while this is being done. 
In the case of the marriage of widows, however, a round ornament, 
somowhat like a brooch, called padakam, is substituted for the tali. 
A widow may not marry into the family of her deceased husband. 
Divorce is permitted on payment of Rs. 2 in the cuso of men and 
Rs. 4 in the case of women to tho temple of tho caste deity. 

Washermen are returned under the following eight caste 
names: Agasa, Dh6bi, Madivdla, Nekk&ra, Pariy&ta, Rajaka, 
Yannin and Veluttedan. These, however, are for the most part 
the word moaning ‘ washerman ’ in different languages. Thus 
Agasa is Canarese, Madits&la, is both Canarese and Tulu, Dhobi 
is Hindustani, Konkani and Mardthi, Pariyata appears to be a 
corruption of the Mardthi Parit, 11 llajaka is Sanskrit and Vanndn 
is Tamil and Malaydlam, The V'eluttedans claim to bo Ndyars 
and wash only for the higher castes. Among the Malaydlam 
Vanndns it is tho women only who wash clothes ; the men aro 
devil-danoers. This is also the case among the Nekkdras. 

Agasas are the washermen oaste of the Canarose. Tho word 
Agasa is derived from agasi, a turban. They seldom follow any 
other profession than that of washing, and are said to worship the 
steam issuing from the pot of boiling water in which dirty clothes 
are steeped. They employ Havik and Shivalli Brahmins to per¬ 
form their ceromonios. Infant marriage is practised; widow 
marriage is forbidden, but polygamy is allowed and practised. 
The rich burn and the poor bury the dead. 

Madivalas, as already stated, are the washermen of the Tulu 
people. The name of tho caste is derived from madi, a clean 
cloth. Caste affairs are settled by headmen oalled Illadayas. 
They are worshippers of Bhhtas and have their own priests, but 
Brahmins are employed to purify Bhutasth&nas. They follow tho 
Aliya Santana law of inheritance and have the usual exogamous 
balls. The marriage of girls in infanoy is allowed, but is not 
oompulsory. Sexual license before marriage is punished with a 
fine if discovered, hut it does not involve expulsion from caste. The 
pouring of water over the joined hands of the bridal pair is the 
essential element in the marriage ceremony. Divorce is allowed 
at pleasure and nothing is paid. A widow may marry again. 
She may marry her late husband’s younger brother, but she is not 


11 Or Pariy&ta may be a barber, for there Beeros to have been some confusion 
in the oonsus returns between Pariyata and Parivala ; the latter is a washerman. 
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obliged to do so; in no case may she marry bis elder brother. 
The use of alcohol, fish and flesh, oxoept beef, monkeys and vermin, 
is allowed. Madivdlas are somewhat lax in their sexual relations 
and the women are often kept as eonoubines by Bants. 

Kelasis aro Tulu barbers following the Aliya Santana law, 
but in the north they speak Canaroso and follow the ordinary rule 
of inheritance. These people say they were originally Bants who 
took up the profession ( kelasi } of barbers. They officiate as priests 
to the Bants and their presence is doemod necessary at three of the 
ceremonies observed by the higher class of Sudras. At the name¬ 
giving ceremony a Tulu barber has to tic tho thread round the 
waist of the child and name it. Again, on the death of a high 
caste Sudra, tho barber has to carry the firo to the cremation 
ground, though tho funeral pyre is lit by tho relations of the 
deoeased. Thirdly, ho is required for removing pollution in houses 
rendered impure by a death. 

The "Kelasis are, like the Bants, groat worshippers of the Bhutas 
or demons. Brahmins are not employed as priests, but an elderly 
membor of the caste, oalled tho Manjailaikdran , officiates. In their 
observance of ceremonies they more or less follow the Bants. The 
marriago of girls takes place either before or after puberty, the 
essential condition of it being that the parties should belong to 
different balls. "Widows aro allowed, and, when young, oncouraged, 
to remarry. Tho rich burn their dead and the poor bury them, 
but porsons dying of infectious diseases aro always buried. They 
will eat any flesh oxcopt beef, and they indulgo freely in spirituous 
liquors. 12 

Haj&ms are "Konkani Kelasis and therefore of Mar&thi descent, 
but tho name Ilaj&m is used somewhat indiscriminately for all 
barbers. The true Haj&ms are said to be immigrants from Goa. 
They omploy Kartfdi. or Ilavik Brahmins to perform their core- 
monies, which aro almost the same as those of Konkanashta 
Brahmins, but they eat flesh and marry their widows. They, as 
well as Kelasis, rondor service as surgeons and barbers. 

BiUavas or toddy-drawers aro tho numerically largest caste 
in the district and form close upon one-fifth of tho total population. 
The derivation of the word Billava commonly accepted in tho 
district is that it is a contraction of BWinavaru , 5 bowmen, ’ and 
that the name was given as tho men of that caste were formerly 
largoly omployed as bowmen by the ancient native rulers of the 
district. There is however no evidence whatever, direct or indirect, 
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A good aocomit of this caste is given in tho Christian College Magazine for 

April 1891. 
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D RA WERS * 

_ ' It is well known that both before and after the Christian era 

Biliavaa. there were invasions and oooupations of the northern part of Ceylon 
by the races then inhabiting Southern India, and Malabar tradition 
tells that some of these Dravidians migrated again from tram 18 or 
Ceylon northwards to Travanoore and other parts of the west coast of 
India, bringing with them the cocoanut or southern tree (tengina- 
mara) and being known as ' Tivars’ (Islanders) or fravars, which 
names have since been altered to Tiyars and Ilavars. This deriva¬ 
tion would also explain the name ‘ Divaru’ or ‘ Halepaik Divaru ’ 
borne by the same class of people in the northern part of the 
district and in North Canara. In Manjarabad above the ghauts, 
whioh, with Tuluva, was in olden days under the rule of the 
Humcha family, known later as the Bairasu Wodears of Kdrakal, 
they are called * Devaru Makkalu,’ literally God’s children, but more 
likely a corruption of * Tivaru Makkalu,’ children of the Islanders. 
In support of this tradition Mr. Logan has pointed out 14 that in 
the list of exports from Malabar given in the Periplus in the first 
century A.D. no mention is made of the cocoanut. It was, how- 
over, mentioned by Cosmos Indico Ploustes (522 to 547 A.D.), and 
from tho Syrian Christians’ copper-plate grants, early in the ninth 
century, it appears that the Tiyans were at that time an organised 
guild of professional planters. Although the cocoanut tree may 
have been introduced by descendants of immigrants from Ceylon 
moving up the coast, the practice of planting and drawing toddy 
was no doubt taken up by the ordinary Tulu cultivators, and 
whatever the origin of the name Billava may bo, they are an 
essentially Tulu class of people following tho prevailing rule that 
property vests in females and devolves in the female line. 

Many of the Billavas have the affix ‘Baidya’ or ‘ Puj&ri, 
added to their name, as a large number of them havo been, and 
still are, ‘ Baidyas ’ or physicians, and ‘ Pftj&ris ’ or performers of 
‘ pfija’ or worship in the ‘ Bhfitasth&ns ’ or demon temples. The 
Billavas also worship two deified members of their own caste, 
named Kota Baidya and Cheunaiya Baidya, to whom numerous 
temples aro erected. They are not allowed to enter Hindu temples 
and when they wish to make offerings to these deities, they hand 
them to Bants who pass them on to the Brahmin priests. 

The oaste is divided into sixteen septs or balls, and some of 
these are again sub-divided into sub-septs. Intermarriage between 


la Dr. Caldwell derives Irani from the Sanskrit Simhaia through the Pali 
Sihala by the omission of the initial 1 S.’ 

14 Malabar Manual, pp. 79, 143. 
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persons of the same ball is forbidden. These baits are said to be chap, iv. 
named after deceased ancestors. Girls are usually married after Toddy. 
puberty. Sexual license before marriage within tho caste is toler- Dtt AWSB S ~ 
ated, but a woman who commits it is married by a different Biii&vn. 
oeremony from that used for virgins. She is first married to a 
plantain tree and then the joining of hands ceremony takes plaoe, 
but the pouring of water is omitted. Divorce is freely permitted, 
the only formality being the making of three cuts on a tree with a 
bill-hook and pronouncing the word barapande in the presence of 
tho caste headmen. Widows may marry, but a widow who has 
ohildren seldom does so, The dead are usually buried, but tho 
Gurikars, or headmen of the caste, are cremated. The use of flesh 
and fish is allowed, but alcohol, though not interdicted, is rarely 
used. The home-speech of the Billavas is Tulu. 

They still follow to a great extent the original profession of 
toddy-drawers and planters of eocoanut gardens, but a large num¬ 
ber of them are ordinary agriculturists and labourers. As a rule, 
they aro physically well favoured, both the men and the women, 
and are often very fair-comploxioned. A few of them have 
entered Government service and risen to high office. 

Halepaiks are Canarose toddy-drawers and are found in the Halepaik. 
northern taluks of the district, Tho name is commonly derived 
from bale, old, and pdika, a soldier, and it is said that they were 
formorly employed as soldiers. In somo places they have alto¬ 
gether given up their hereditary occupation of toddy-drawing and 
taken to cultivation. In roligion they profess to be Vaishnavites 
and employ S&t&nis to perform their ceremonies; but, like the 
Billavas, they are mainly devil-worshippers. They are divided 
into balls and follow the Aliya Santana law of inheritance. Then’ 
girls are married oither before or after they have attained maturity, 
but early marriage is the most common, and if a girl is married 
after puberty a fine of Rs. 4 has to be paid to the priest. The re¬ 
marriage of widows is permitted, but a widow can marry only a 
widower. When no other husband is available for a girl, she is 
given in marriage to the son of her father’s sister, even though he 
may be married already. The dead are generally burned. Some 
are vegetarians and others flesh-eaters; the consumption of liquor 
is permitted, but only very few indulge in it. Their home-speech 
is Canarese. Their ordinary titular affix is Piijari. 

Tiyyans are the Malayiilam toddy-drawing casto and a full Tiyyans. 
description will be found in tho Malabar Manual. 

Holeyas are the field labourers and former agrestic serfs of Field. 
South Canara, Pulayan being the Malaydlam and Paraiyan the ' 

Tamil form of the same word. The name is derived by Brahmipg 
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from hole, pollution, and by others from kola, land or soil, in recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that, as in the case of the Paraiyan, there are 
customs romaining which seem to indicate that the Holeyas were 
once masters of the land; but whatever the derivation may be, it is 
no doubt the same as that of Paraiyan and Pulayan. Another name 
for the caste is Kusa, but north of the Kalli&npur river that term 
includes many non-pariali castos. It is also a synonym for the 
Upper caste, the original occupation of which was the manufacture 
of salt ( uppu ), The Holeyas are divided into many sub-divisions, 
but the most important are M&ii Holeya, Mdra Holoya and 
Mundala or B&kuda Holeya. The M£ra Holeyas are the most 
numerous and they follow the ordinary law of inheritance through 
males so far as that can be said to be possible with a class of people 
who have absolutely nothing to inherit. Of course, demon pro¬ 
pitiation is practically the exclusive religious idea of tlio Holeyas, 
and every ono of the abovo sub-divisions has four or five demons 
to which fowls, beaten rice, oocoanut and toddy are offered monthly 
and annually. 

The Holoyas have, like other elassos of South Canaru, a. number 
of hrt/is, and persons of the same ball cannot intormarry. Though 
the marriage tie is as loose as is usual amongst the depressed and 
low castes of Southern India, their marriago ceremony ib some¬ 
what olaborato. Tho bridegroom’s party goes to the bride’s house 
on a fixed day with rice, botol-lcaf and a few areca-nuts and waits 
the whole night outside the bride’s but, tho bridegroom being 
seated on a mat specially made by tho bride. On tho next morn¬ 
ing tho bride is made to sit opposite the bridegroom, with a winnow¬ 
ing fan between them filled with betel-loaf, &o. Meanwhile the 
mon and women present throw rice over the heads of the married 
couple. The hrhle then accompanies the bridegroom to bis hut, 
carrying the mat with hor. Tho marriago ceremony lasts for four 
days, during which time nono of the party should fail to sit on the 
mat. On tho last day the couple take the mat to a rivor or tank 
where fish may be found, dip tho mat into the water and catch some 
fish, which they let go after kissing them. A grand feast completes 
the marriage- Divorce is easy, and widow marriage is freely prac¬ 
tised. Holeyas will oat flesh including beef, and have no caste 
scruples regarding the consumption of spirituous liquor. Both 
mon and women wear a small cap mado of the leaf of the areca- 
palm, 

B&kudas, 15 though ordinarily classed as Holeyas, resent tho 
application of that name to them and call themselves Aipattukulada - 


15 This account, of the BAkndas was compiled from information received from 
the Udipi taluk. It, is possible that it is not applicable to all Bakudas. 
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mru or ‘ the people of fifty families,’ presumably from the fact that 
they are divided into fifty bulk or families. Those balls aro said to 
be named after deceased female ancestors. Their special Bhijta is 
Kambiydra and he is supposed to have come from Mysoro. The 
Bdkudas, too, speak a form of old Canarese, so possibly they are of 
Mysoro origin. On the other hand, they follow the Aliya Santana 
law of the Tolu people. In addition to the caste demon each family 
worships a special demon of its own ( Kuttuchittari). The head of 
the casto is called Jammnuhja and ho officiates as priest on religious 
and ceremonial occasions. The B&kudas are more strict about 
their sexual relations than the Holeyas and sexual license before 
marriage is vlowed with disapproval. If tho guilty pair belong 
to the same halt, they are turned out of the caste, but if this is not 
tho case they are compelled to marry, the ceremony being tho 
same as that used for widows, and tho man must pay a fine. 
When a man is excommunicated he .must perform a ceremony 
called Yelu ltalli wJodii, which means ‘ burning seven villages,' in 
order to re-enter the caste. For this ceremony seven small booths 
are built and bundles of grass aro piled against them. The ex¬ 
communicated man has then to passthrough theso huts one after tho 
other, and as he does so the headman sets fire to the grass. Bdku¬ 
das will not cat beef or tho flesh of jackals, monkeys, lizards, 
crocodiles, snakes, &c., but they will cat rats and pigs. They will 
not carry a bedstead unless the logs aro first taken off, and it is 
said that this objection rests upon a supposed resemblance between 
the four-legged cot and the four-legged ox. Sheep and goats, 
however, are also four-footed animals und they eat the flesh of these 
freely when they can get it. 

S&mag&ras are the principal caste of leather-workers; the 
Chakkilis, who are very few in number, are Tamils and the Mddigas 
Telugus. Sdmagdras are divided into two endogamous groups, 
the Oanarcse Sdmagdras and the Arya Sdmagdras. The latter speak 
Mardthi. Though the Sdmagdras are in general estimation as low 
a caste as the Holeyas and do not materially differ from them 
in their religious and other ceremonies and customs, they are, as a 
rule, of much fairer complexion, and the women are often very 
handsome. They employ Brahmin priests ; early marriage is prac¬ 
tised to some extent ; widow marriage is permitted and the widow 
may marry her late husband’s younger, but not his elder, brother. 
The dead are either burned or buried. 

Kudiyas or Male-Kudiyas are, ns the second name implies, 
a hill tribe, but they are now found in both the plains and hills of 
South Canara. Their mother-tongue iB Tulu and they follow the 
Aliya Santana law of inheritance. The Kudiya girls are usually 
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married after puberty, the usual bride price being Es. 8 and a 
cloth. Husband or wife can divorce the other at pleasure and 
marry again, and the romarriago of widows is freely permitted. 
The dead are either burned or buried, the former being the custom 
in the case of rich men. On the seventh day after cremation or 
burial, a pandal is erected over the grave or the plaoe of cremation 
and a bloachod cloth is spread on it by the washerman ; a wick 
floating in half a cocoanut shell full of oil is then lighted and 
placed at each corner of the panddl. The relations of the deceased 
then gather round the place and weep and throw a handful of rice 
over the spot. They worship demons of the jungle named Uakkerlu 
and Brahnurlu, as well as the ordinary village demons called 
Kodamanitivja and Nenjalandi/a , and make them offerings, twice a 
year, of fried and beaten rice and oocoanuts. These people are 
divided into clans each headed by a Gurikdra , who is also called 
Malemudiya. When any important ceremony lias to take place in 
any house, the presence of the Gurikdra is deemed in dispensable. 
If any one transgresses the oaste rulos, it is the duty of the 
Gurikdra to inquire and punish him. The Kudiyas who inhabit 
the hills dwell in huts mado of bark and reeds. Some of the 
Kudiyas living noar Mangalore returned themselves as Savaras at 
the last census, as they objected to the ordinary caste name ; these 
Kudiyas are said to be Jains by religion. 

Koraga is a forest tribe, 16 whoso ohiof means of subsistence, 
however, is basket-making. It is perhaps owing to this faot and 
to the similarity of namo that they have been said to be allied 
to the Koramas, Koraohas, Koravas or Yerukalas, the well known 
gypsy tribe of basket-makers and salt-carriers. The tribal tradition 
is that a king called Habashika brought an army from Anantapur 
to Ganara and the Koragar formed part of his forces. This army 
was at first victorious, but it was subsequently defeated and the 
Koragar were driven into the forests. While ono form of this 
tradition describes the army as composed of Koragas, another 
speaks of it as an army of Holeyas, and it iB probable that the two 
tribes wore once closely connected though they are now distinct. 

The Koragas are divided into three clans—the And4 or 
Ada Koragas, Yastra Koragas, and Soppu or Soppina Koragas. 
Formerly the first mentioned were considered so unclean that they 
were not permitted to spit on the publio way, but had a pot sus¬ 
pended from the neck which they used as a spittoon. The Vastra 
olan received as clothes the shrouds of the dead (vastra), while the 


16 The following account is based largely on an article on the Koragas in 
yol. iii. of The Madras Christian College Magazine, 
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Soppu clan is so called from their custom of wearing a dress of leaves. 
Another account gives the three sub-divisions as (l) Knppuda, 
those who wear clothes, (2) Tippi, who wear ornaments made of 
tho cocoanut-shell, and (3) Vanti, who wear a peculiar kind of large 
earring. These three clans may eat together but not intermarry. 
Each clan is divided into oxogamous septs called baits, and it 
may bo noted that some of the Koraga baits, such as Haledennaya 
and Kumenhnnaija are also found among the M&ri and Mundala 
Holeyas. 

They a#e middle-sized, very dark and strongly made with 
slightly projecting jaws, high check bones and sloping foreheads. 
They cover the lower part of their body with a black cloth and the 
upper part with a white one, and their hoad-dress is a cap made 
of the areoa-nut spathe, liko that worn by the Holey as. Their 
ornaments consist of brass earrings, an iron bracelet and beads 
of bono strung on a thread and tied round their waist. Females 
formerly used no clothing except a leaf apron, but they now tie a 
black cloth round their waist, leaving tire bosom bare. They eat 
flesh, even that of cattle and wild animals, and always drink to 
excess. 

They are much feared by the ordinary inhabitants of the district, 
who will not montion the word Koraga aftor night-fall, but use 
instead the expression ‘the black-logged.’ They were formerly 
slaves and inpractioe they still remain in a servile position, though 
of course legally free to take their labour where they please. Their 
condition is said to be fairly comfortable, as they reoeive liberal 
grain wages from their masters. In addition to basket-making, 
the Koragas are now employed as scavengers and drummers, and 
some collect the hidos and horns of dead animals. The majority of 
them, however, are labourers. 

Tho Koragas are worshippers of devils, especially of Panjurli; 
the festival celebrated in honour of that demon is called Tambilu, 
They have no priests, but the bead of each family conducts all 
ceremonies. There is no fixed ago for marriage and it may be 
celebrated at any time after a. child is six months old. Tile cere¬ 
mony is performed at the bridegroom's house, generally on a 
Sunday. The bridegroom and bride have to take a cold bath and 
they then seat themselves side by side on a mat witli a handful 
of rice before them. Tile blessings of the sun are invoked and 
then an elderly man of the tribe takes up a Few grains of rice and 
sprinkles thorn over the heads of the couple. His example is 
followed by the others present, first by tho men and then by the 
women. The bridegroom has then to present two silver pieces 
to the bride and feasting and drinking conclude the ceremony. 
Widow marriage and polygamy arc allowed and practised. The 
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dead are buried and never burned. On the sixteenth day after 
burial, a handful of earth is removed from the grave and buried 
in a pit and a stone is fixed ovor it. Some rice and toddy are 
plaoed on this stone as a last offering to the departed soul which 
is then asked to join its ancestors. 

Social disputes are settled by thoir headman, who has power to 
call caste meetings. Serious offences are punished with loss of 
caste and minor transgressions by fines, the proceeds being spent 
on liquor. Though the punishment for adultery is excommuni¬ 
cation, the offenders may be re-admitted into the caste after burn¬ 
ing down seven small huts erected at thoir expense, into which 
the guilty persons were made to onter one after the other. This 
purification ceremony is also used by the B&kudas and has been 
described above. 


Kudu bis. 


Cane 

Workers— 
Nalkes. 


Kudubis number over 10,000 and possibly the real number is 
more than this, for they are sometimes called Mar&this. They 
are found chiefly in the Coondapoor taluk whither they appear to 
have migrated two centuries ago from tho Mar&tlm country. It 
is said that the tribe has three endogamous sections, viz., Goa 
Kudubi, Are Kudubi and Jogi Kudubi. Each section is further 
divided into wargs or exogamous septs, such as, Ambal&kar, 
Dondikar, Kauehulekur, Savant, &c. The head-quarters of the 
tribe are at Kana in the Mangalore taluk, where thoir guru rosidos. 
They shift their dwellings from place to place in tho forests for 
the purpose of humari cultivation, which consists in foiling and 
burning the forest, cultivating the olearing for a few years and 
then passing on to another patch. The Goa sub-division, however, 
has taken to the regular settled cultivation of lauds in tho plains. 
Iu every village where these Kudubis dwell, there is a hoadmau 
called Gauda who has authority to enquire into their tribal dis¬ 
putes and to impose and levy fines according to the gravity of the 
offence. They employ Joishi Brahmins during marriage and 
funeral ceremonies. They profess to be Baivites and worship 
Bhairava; but Bhutas arc also worshipped when a Kudubi is 
afflicted with a virulent disease or any misfortune. Marriage 
before puberty is rare. Widow marriage is practised, but in its 
celebration (//litre (pouring of water) is not performed. The dead 
are buried in a sitting posture, and no ceremonies aro performed for 
the deceased except the distribution of rice to a few Brahmins. 
They eat fish and flesh except beef, and intoxicating liquors are 
freely taken. Their home-speech is a corrupt form of Marathi. 
The K&du Konkanis of the census tables are probably Kudubis. 

Nalkes arc a caste of mat, basket and umbrella makers arid 
they furnish the devil-dancers, who play such an important part in 
the worship of the Tulu people. Their ordinary language is 
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Tulu, but those who live in the north of tho district speak Cana- 
rose, and all are said to follow the ordinary system of inheritance 
through males instead of tho Aliya Santana law of tho Tulu 
people. On the other hand, they liave the usual Tulu exogamous 
sub-divisions or brilix, and they seem to be of Tulu origin. It is 
possible that, the information about tlioir system of inheritance is 
incorrect. They are generally hold to be Iloleyas or Pariahs. In 
Oanarese they are called Pirn arcs. 

Pombadas resemble the Nalkes, but they hold a somewhat 
higher position, and in devil-dances they represent a better class of 
demons. 

P&Q&ns are the Malay Alain easte corresponding to tho Nalkes 
and Pombadas. Their females act as midwives. They are 
numerous in Malabar, where they are also known by the name of 
Malayan. The devils whom they personify are supposed to have 
influence over crops, and at the time of harvest the PAn&ns go 
about begging from house to house, dancing with umbrellas in 
their hands. On such occasions, however, it is only boys and 
girls who personify the demons. 

Paravas arc another caste of umbrella-makers and devil- 
dancers. They take rank above Nalkes and are somewhat numer¬ 
ous, It has been suggested that they are descendants of those 
Paravas who fled to the west coast from Tinnevelly in order 
to avoid tho oppression of tho Musalmdns. 

Belleras are a somewhat higher caste of basket and mat makers 
and do not officiate at devil-dances. They speak a dialect of 
Canarese; a vocabulary is given in the second volume. They 
follow the Aliya Santana law, but divorce is not so easy as amongst 
most adherents of that rule of inheritance, and divorced women, it 
is said, may not marry again. Widows, however, may remarry. 
The dead are either burned or buried, and a feast oalled Yede 
Bemla is given annually in the name of deceased ancestors. The 
use of alcohol and all flesh except beef is permitted. They make 
both grass and bamboo mats. 

Sules are professional prostitutes. They are lower in position 
than the Koukani Kalavants, who have been classed as dancers 
and singers, though, like all dancing girls, they are also courtezans. 
Patramei.a is the namo by which KalAvants aro known abovo the 
ghauts. J6gis are mostly Telugu and Malay&lam beggars, but 
tho name is a general one and includes religious mendicants from 
all parts of India. Maleyavas have boen classed as mendicants, 
as there is a small body of Malay/dam gypsies of that name, but 
there may have been some confusion with Malava and Male- 
Kudya. Dasaris are Telugu or Canarese mendicants and are 
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under a vow to the Tirupati Q-od. Kanisans arc Malabar 
astrologers. Kotdris are Oanarese domestic servants. 

Mappillas or Moplalis are the most important class of Mu¬ 
hammadans in the district. They have spread northward from 
Malabar, and consequently are found in the greatest numbers in the 
southern coast taluks. 

The origin of the name is given by Mr. Logan 17 ns follows ; 
“ The word Mappilla is a contraction of maha (great) and frilla 
“ (child), honorary title, as amongst N&yars in Travancore, and it 
“ was probably a title of honour conferred on the early Muhamma- 
“ dan immigrants.” 

From the seventh century onwards it is well known that 
Persian and Arab traders settled in large numbers at the different 
ports on the western coast of India and married women of the 
country, and these settlements wore especially large and important 
in Malabar where from a very early time it seems to have been the 
policy to afford every encouragement to traders at the ports. The 
last King or Emperor of Malabar Oheram&n Perumdl, embraced 
Muhammadanism and visited Arabia about 825 A.I)., after which 
he proposed to return to his own country and propagate the faith, 
but died before he could accomplish his purpose. He, however, 
gave letters of recommendation to his friends, who some years after¬ 
wards visited the coast and built mosques at several places amongst 
which aro mentioned Mangalore, Barkdr and K&saragod. 18 In 
Malabar the Mappillas havo attained to large numbers partly from 
natural causes and partly from conversions. A somewhat similar 
state of things is to be found in the division of South Canara ad¬ 
joining Malabar and, taking the K&saragod taluk as a whole, about 
one-fifth of the population are Muhammadans, of whom the great 
bulk are Mappillas. The Mangalore taluk comes next with about 
one-tonth of tho population, but amongst these there is a larger 
admixture of Muhammadans who are not Mappillas. 

In Malabar the Mappillas have at times caused anxiety of a 
political kind, hut this has never been the case in Canara, and, 
on the whole, they are a hard-working, steady and generally well- 
behaved olass of people engagod mainly as agriculturists or as 
boat-men or bandy-drivers. The narrowness of their religious in¬ 
struction has prevented them availing themselves of the advan¬ 
tages of western education to any extent, but they are very careful 
to teach the Koran to all their children. They usually marry only 


17 Logan’s Malabar , i. p. 191 (Note), 

18 Logan’s Malabar , i. l9^-19f>. 
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one wife, and. allow their women, who do not wear veils, a good 
deal of freedom which at the same time they take care shall not 
be abused. They speak Malay41am in the south of the district 
and farther north Tulu. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century Ibn Batuta 
visited Mangalore and found in it abont 4,000 Muhammadan 
merchants of Persia and Yemen. In 1514 Barbosa wrote that 
Mangalore was peopled with Moors and Gentiles, and described the 
trade of Basrur with Ormuz, Aden and Xehcr, and when in 1520 
tlio Portuguese took possession of Mangalore, the only opposition 
they met with was from the Muhammadan merchants of the place. 
The Muhammadan trade was practically killed by the Portuguese, 
but descendants of the traders are to he found amongst the Mu¬ 
hammadan population, and in the Coondapoor taluk there are a 
certain number known as Navayats. whose head-quarters are 
in North Oanara and whose traditions state that tlioir ancestors 
fled from the Persian Gulf about the close of the seventh century 
to escape the cruelty of a Governor of Iran. The rest of the 
Muhammadans of South Oanara arc maiuly what are known as 
Daknis who have spread downwards from Northern India and 
intermarried with the women of the country. They are mainly 
agriculturists or employed as peons or messengers i n Government 
or private service. 

At the ports, and especially in Mangalore, there are a number 
of Womans, Muhammadan traders from Bombay. 

Christians. —Though the Christians in South Oanara do not 
amount to much more tiian one-twentieth of the total population, 
they form, owing to their wealth, intelligence and position, a very 
important section of tho community. 

Tradition ascribes a very early date to the introduction of 
Christianity to certain parts of the west coast of India, and the 
presence of a Roman force at Mouziris in the third century A.D. 
deprives the tradition of improbability. Ab regards the form of 
Christianity, tho late Dr. Burnell was of opinion that the earliest 
Christian settlements in India were Persian, and probably, there¬ 
fore, Maniclicean or Gnostic, the more orthodox Nestorians not 
appoaring earlier than the eleventh or twelfth century A.D. The 
earliest mention of Christianity, at a place which may have been in 
Canara, is in the writings of Cosmos Indico Pleustes, who visited 
the coast about 522 A.I). and mentions the existence of a Persian 
Bishop at Kallidna, which is ordinarily understood to be Kalidnpur 
near Udipi, and owing to certain apparent points of resemblance 
to Christian preoepts, suggestions have been made that the teach¬ 
ing of the Hindu reformer M&dhavdch&rya was affected by the 
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Christum influences prevailing- bo near to his birth-place, Udipi, 
■which is still one of the hcad-quartors of the sect founded by him. 
However this may bo, no tradition now remains among the natives 
of Canara of a < Ihristiun community existing north of Malabar 
prior to the advent of the Portuguese, who made themselves mas¬ 
ters of Mangalore and the other coast ports, about 152(5 A.D., 
during Lopes Vas do Sampayo’s tenure of office as Viceroy of Goa. 

Wherever the Portuguese wont in these days they made the 
grant of facilities for the spread of the Christian faith one of the 
articles of tlio first importance in all treaties whioh they entered 
into with native chiefs, and consequently the rise of Portuguese 
influence on the coast of Canara was promptly followed by the 
preaching of Franciscan frial’s and the establishment of a mission, 
which is said to have been in a flourishing condition when visited 
about 1(500 A.I), by Alexis Menezos, Archbishop of Goa, on his 
way back from Malabar, where ho had been deputed by the Pope 
in connection with the attempts then being made to bring the 
Syrian church of that place under the authority of Rome. The 
fortunes of the mission naturally varied with the predominance or 
otherwise of Portuguese influence, and it was almost abandoned 
towards the close of the first half of the seventeenth century, the 
only priests left outside Mangalore being a few natives appointed by 
the Archbishop of (doa, towards whom the Bednore Government 
does not seem to have felt, the same distrust as it did towards 
European clergy. When Della Valle visited Mangalore in 1(523 
A.D. he found a ehurok in the Portuguese fort, and two outside it, 
hut there were only throe European ecclesiastics, the vicar and two 
Erauciscan friars. Shortly afterwards the Portuguese relations 
with the Bednore family begau to improve, and the number 
of Christians in Canara was also much increased by immigrants 
from the country around Goa, who had fled to escape the distress 
caused by the ravages of the Mahrattas, and who found a conge¬ 
nial home in Canara with its comparatively strong Government 
and never failing monsoon. 

By treaties executed in 1714 betwoon the Portuguese and 
Baswappa Naiok, R&ja of Bednore, considerable powers and 
privileges were secured for the Christian priests ; for instance the 
Vicar of Mangalore and tho Superintendent of the Factory were 
jointly made judges in all disputes within factory limits between 
Christians and ‘ Infidels, ’ and outside factory limits the priests 
at any port or other place were to he tire judges; no objection 
was to he raised to the building of churches wherever there were 
Christians, and priests on tour were not to he called on to pay ferry 
fees. The relations betwoon the Christians and Hydar Ali of 
Mysore were at first satisfactory, and in 17(59 he entered into an 
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arrangement with the Portuguese Government, allowing the conti¬ 
nuance of the Portuguese factory at Mangalore, and engaging that 
there should be no hindrance to conversions, and the priests should 
continue to enjoy full liberty and exercise jurisdiction over Chris¬ 
tians according to the old custom. Shortly afterwards he suspected 
the Christians of assisting the English, but they were able to con¬ 
vince him that this was not the case. Tippu, however, was more 
of a fanatic, and after the conclusion of the siege of Mangalore in 
1784, he commenced a relentless persecution of the Canara Chris¬ 
tians. Prom motives of policy he seems to have heen satisfied 
with ordering the priests out of the kingdom, but he determined 
on doporting all the converts to Mysore, and in one night he seized, 
according to his own statement, no less than 60,000 out of the 
80,000 then estimated as the Christian population of Canara, and 
marohed them off to Seringapatam, where only a limited number 
arrived, a large proportion having succumbed to the terrible 
privations they had to undergo on the way. After arrival at 
Seringapatam orders were issued for their forcible conversion to 
Islam, and the most barbarous tortures were inflicted on these 
who held fast to tlieir faith. Some of the most able-bodied men 
were drafted into the army, and the remainder, with the women and 
children, were distributed throughout different villages in Mysore. 
The property of all the Christians in Canara was confiscated and 
their ohurohes razed to the ground, those who escaped deportation 
having in the meantime fled to Malabar and Coorg, whoro they 
remained till the annexation of Canara by the British in 1799, 
when they returned along with the survivors of those who had 
heen deported, their numbers in all being estimated at 12,000. 
Petitions to Gfovernment for the restoration of the confiscated 
lands were not acceded to in oases in which the British Govern¬ 
ment had found the lands in the peaceful occupation of others, 
but it was not long before the Christian community was in a fair 
way to recover its former prosperity. Great enthusiasm prevailed 
and all vied with one another in endeavouring to help on the 
work of rebuilding the churches by contributing money, labour or 
material. According to the amount of assistance given the founders 
wore styled Mukhtesars, Gurkars and Eonvados and their repre¬ 
sentatives continue to enjoy certain honours on the day of the feast 
of the patron Saint. 

There is a Roman Catholic church in almost every place of 
importance in the district. 

The jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa continued down 
to the year 1837, when a portion of the community withdrew from 
it and placed themselves under the Carmelite Vicar-Apostolic of 
Yerapoly in Malabar, in 184b a separate Vicariate Apostolio was 
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constituted for Mangalore, and in 1878 the Jesuits took the plaoe 
of the Carmelites. Under the ecclesiastical hierarchy recently 
established for India by Pope Leo XIII. Mangalore is now the 
seat of a local Bishopric, and the Goa ‘ Padroado ’ is no longer 
known in South Canara. 

An idea of the style of architecture prevailing in the Homan 
Catholic churches in Canara may be obtained from the following 
description given by Mr. Walhouse 19 of the church at Kali&n- 
pur : “ Built in the same style as most of the Catholic edifices 
“ in these regions with little regard to architectural pretensions, 
“ huge barn-like body with a wide high-peaked pout rising over 
‘‘ the roof in lessening stages, whitewashed and adorned with a 
“ large amount of plaster mouldings and cornices. Prom a dis- 
“ tancc this looks imposing, but nearer approach shows that it 
“ is but a wall with nothing behind over the roof at least. The 
“ front of the Kalliana church bearB a huge image of the Virgin in 
“ relief standing on a orescent moon, and an eagle with spread 
“ wings overhead. The interior is quite plain, the area open with 
“ an elaborate altar-piece at the end, ascending nearly to the roof, 
“ ornamented in a peculiar but not ineffective manner, with 
“ scrolls and wreaths of largo free designs in various colours, sur- 
“ rounding tho Virgin and Child, accompanied by cherubim. On 
“ each side of the ohancol there is a highly decorated shrine, one to 
“ St. Francis Xavier, the other to St- Peter with full papal robe 
‘ and tiara.” 

An account of a Passion-woek service from the same article 
may also be quoted here: “ It is a pretty sight on Sundays to 
“ see the people attired in white, coming over hill and dale in long 
“ lines and oompanies to the service, the women in spotless whito 
“ raiment with whito wimples drawn over the head and shoulders. 
“ They are often no darker than Italians and very pretty, their 
“ glossy hair neatly braided and set with gold ornaments, for 
“ flowers which with their heathen sisters delight to wreathe their 
“ heads are forbidden them as specially connected, with idolatry. 
“ In some of the churches Passion plays are regularly acted at 
‘‘ Easter. On Good Friday evening the church is densely thronged 
“ with a breathless congregation, a black curtain bearing a large 
“ white cross hangs before the chancel arch, and a priest with 
“ wondrous fluonoy and animation preaches from a pulpit in the 
“ side wail. After a time the curtain is drawn aside, and a tall 
“ black cross disclosed bearing a pale figure of life-size, the 
<f countenance, side and limbs, streaked with blood, and looking 
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“ ghastly against a dark baok-ground, on which a sun, moon and CHAP. IV. 
“ stars are portrayed in gold tissue. At the foot of tho cross there Christians. 
“ is a large pile of green bushes, denoting the garden of Gethse- Roman”” 

“ mane. The preacher intensifies the earnestness of his address Catholics. 

“ pointing to the figure and going dramatically through all the 
“ details of the tragedy. Presently, at the sides burst forth 
“ flashes, explosions and loud wailings, the sun, moon and stars are 
“ darkened by veils falling over them and the pile of bushes is 
“ drawn away. The preaoher stops and a long hymn is softly 
“ sung. Then in at the church door a procession comes slowly 
“ preceded by lights and crosses carrying two long ladders and a 
“ white litter festooned with lace, and strings of over poweringly 
“ sweet-scented Indian jessamine and tuberose. It advances to 
“ the foot of the cross: the ladders are reared and men asoend, 

“ the rails are slowly and reverently drawn out and long linen 
“ bandages passed under the arms and round the body, during 
“ which time hymns are sung. The body is then laid in the litter, 

“ and all the congregation comes out of the church from which 
“in a few minutes the procession issues aud passes slowly along 
“ the stroets inhabited by tho Christian population which are 
“ illuminated with rows of lamps, and then returns to the ohuroh.” 

To this day the Roman Catholics have not entirely shaken 
themselves free of the trammels of caste and they are still divided 
into classes of which Bammans or Brahmins, CMrodas or KbIm- 
traiyas, Sudirs or Sudras, washermen ard salt-makers are the most 
important. The Bammans and CMrodas are mainly of the samo 
stock as tho Konkani Brahmins who migrated into Canara from 
the neighbourhood of Goa and aro described elsewhere. The 
others belong to the cultivating and labouring classes, and from 
the fact that Konkani is in most cases their home language as 
well as that of the Bammans and CMrodas, it is probable that 
their ancestors also came from the same place. The language of 
the oonunon people, however, would, no doubt, be largely influenced 
by tho language of their religious instructors. The principles of 
the Christian religion, and the assembly of all classes together, 
irrespective of caste, for public worship and for the reoeption of 
the sacrament, have done much to modify caste ideas, and that the 
distinction is rapidly becoming one of mere social signification is 
evidenced by the fact that intermarriages between members of the 
different castes are gradually becoming more frequent in cases in 
which members of castes other than the Bammans have succeeded 
in obtaining a good position in the official, legal, or commercial 
community. The Native Christians of the upper classes possess 
in a marked degree the fair complexions and handsome features 
whioh characterise the best specimens of the Konkani Brahmins, 
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and owing probably to their more liberal diet the men are ordi¬ 
narily more stalwart and the women less fragile looking. The 
cultivating and labouring classes are much like their Hindu 
neighbours. 

All classes retain the Hindu dress, with the addition that the 
women, when going to church, wear a white mantle (col) which 
is drawn over the head and oovers the whole body. Those of 
the better classes also wear neat leather slippers and a fringo of 
lace round the ‘ v61.’ Married women substitute for the Hindu 
‘ tdli,’ a necklet from which is suspended a figure of the Infant 
Jesus made of gold in the case of thoso who can afford it. The 
women of all classes wear their cloth hanging like a petticoat 
nearly down to the ankle, the upper end being passed across the 
bosom and allowed to hang over the right shoulder. 

The housos of the majority of tho Native Christians do not 
differ materially from those of other natives. In towns they do 
not ordinarily live in streets but in detached houses witli small 
gardens attached, and those of the more well-to-do members of 
the community are not unliko those occupied by the European 
residents. 

They have all Portuguese names suoh as Saldanha, Brito, Mas- 
caronhas, Vas, Coelho, Sequeira, derived from Portuguese sponsors, 
when their ancestors were baptised after conversion, but in some 
coses, especially in the rural districts, they also use their old native 
titles such as Prabhu, Naik, Shott, Pai, Padv&l, &c. 

In the same way as some rolics of caste feelings still remain 
amongst them, their whole habit of life is in many ways still 
affected by survivals of old customs and modes of thought, though 
western ideas have made much moro progress amongst the Canara 
Christians than amongst corresponding classes on the east coast* 
Many of thorn, especially amongst the women, cannot hear the 
idea of eating beef. Widow remarriage is not prohibited, but it is 
looked upon with muoh disfavour. A bridegroom of good position 
expects a large dowry with his bride, and many a man has been 
impoverished by being blessed with a large family of daughters. 
A wife never oalls her husband by his name, and except among the 
more educated classes she is no more regarded as her husband’s 
equal than is the case amongst other natives. 

In 1801 Dr. Bnohanan wrote of the Eoman Catholic Christians 
of Canara that “ their superior industry is more readily acknow- 
“ ledged by the neighbouring Hindus than avowed by themselves,” 
and they still preserve this characteristic in a marked degree. 
There is no walk of life in Canara in which some members of the 
Comparatively small Christian community have not come to the front 
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rank, and they form no small proportion of the most prominent CHAP. IV. 
offioers in even 1 branch of the public sorvice, as well as at the Christians. 
bar and in the mercantile world. Some of the poorer classes Homan 
adopt handicrafts of various kinds, but they are mainly engaged Catholics, 
in agriculture and many of them are very successful as market 
gardeners in Mangalore and the neighbourhood. One of the 
most important crops in theso gardens is jessamine and other 
sweet-scented flowers, which are largely purchased by Brahmin 
women to wear in their hair. Of recent years considerable tracts 
of waste upland near the coast have been taken up by them and 
cultivated with chillies, ragi, hill rice, sweet potatoes and othor 
crops of the kind. 

In the town of Mangalore full advantage is now taken of the 
facilities for education offered by the large college recently estab¬ 
lished by the Jesuits, but in other parts, except as regards female 
education, the Christians are not mueli ahead of their neighbours. 

The Protestant Nativo Christians of South Canara are almost p r r>testantB. 
entirely the converts of the German Evangelical Mission of Basel, 
established at Mangalore in 1834. Their chief work in Canara 
has been carried on at Mangalore, but they have also somewhat 
important stations at Udipi and Mulki, and minor stations at 
K&raknl, Basrur and Kdsaragdd. Their converts are mainly drawn 
from the Billava and other still lower classes and consequently 
they do not, as a body, occupy so good a social position as many of 
the Roman Catholic Christians, but they are hard working and 
well behaved, and in most oases their personal appearance, as well 
as the houses in which they live, indicates a fairly prosperous 
condition. The Mission, besides supplying good schools for all 
classes and creeds before either Government or other private 
enterprise had come into the field, has done much to teach handi¬ 
crafts and industries to their people, and has established industrial 
branches designed to he “ the helpmates of the clerical Mission by 
“ assisting either those who have already joined the church, or 
“ those who intend doing so, to learn to work, lead a regular life, 

“ and cultivate thriftiness, so as to be able to earn their own bread 
“ without being chargeable to others.” The condition of the 
converts, who, it has been said, are drawn from the poorest classes, 
is a standing testimony to the wisdom of the measures adopted by 
the Mission. 

There is every reason to believe that the Jain religion pre- Jaixs, 
vailed in Canara at a very early date, as we have it on the 
authority of the rook-out inscriptions of Asoka of the third century 
B.C., that Buddhist or Jain principles had extended throughout 
the kingdom of Keralaputra. Jainism is an offshoot of Buddhism, 
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Jains. been found throughout Southern India indioate the prevalence of 
Jainism rather than Buddhism. The early Kadambas of Bana- 
v&si and the Ch&lnkyans, who succeeded the Pallavas as overlords 
of Tuluva, were undoubtedly Jains, and it is probable that the 
early Pallavas were the same, as a Jain temple at Palasika or 
Halsi in Belgaum seems to have been built by one of the family. 
The later Kadambas, who brought in the Brahmins about the 
middle of the eighth century, may or may not have been JainB at 
that time, for there is abundance of architectural and other evi¬ 
dence to show that early in the Christian era Jains, Shaivites and 
Vaishnavites lived and worshipped together on the most amionble 
terms, and even as late as between 970 and 1039 A.D. a Muham¬ 
madan writer called A1 Baruni described the people of Malabar 
and Canara as being Samanies or Buddhists, by which, of course, 
Jains are meant. The Kollatiri princes of North Malabar were 
able to resist the invasions of the western Chdlukyans and 
their feudatories from the north, and from that time there was 
apparently nothing to interfere with the growing predominance 
of Brahminism in Malabar, but in Canara a check seems to have 
been administered to the Brahmins by the practical transfer of the 
head-quarters of South India Jainism to Canara not long after the 
conversion of the Iloysal Balldl king Vislmuvardhana to Vaishna- 
vism about 1137 A.D. The Bairasu Wodears of Kdrakal, repre¬ 
sentatives of the old family of Patti Pombuchddripur or Humoha 
in the Nagar district of Mysore, had migrated into Tuluva after 
having, for several centuries, more or less effectually, exercised 
control over the district as underlords of the early Chdlukyans, 
and were probably the Tulu kings who are mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tions as having been subdued by the Balldl king Vishnuvardhana 
and by the Kadamba feudatories of the later Ohalukyans. This 
indicates periodical struggles for independence, and when the 
Balldl kings bogan building Vaishnavite temples in Mysore, many 
of the old Jain master-builders seem to have transferred their 
sorvioes to tlio Court of the Bairasu Wodears who had thrown oil 
all allcgiunco to the Balldls and become the strongest Jain power 
in Southern India. In the succeeding four centuries the Jain 
workers in stone, and those trained by there, scattered throughout 
the land enduring monuments of the Jain supremacy, and their 
adoption in most cases of the style of architecture, which even 
now is common in wood throughout all Malabar and Canara for 
religious edifices of all kinds, seems to indioato that on their 
arrival they found in use Jain places of worship built in a style 
which had been common when Jains and Brahmins were still 
on amicable terms with one another. The independence of the 
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Bairasu Wodears seems to have come to an end about 1336 A.D. 
when the Yijayanagar king Harihar Raya appointed a governor 
at Barkhr, but he recognised as feudatories the Bairasu Wo¬ 
dears of K&rakal and other local -Tain chiefs. When the Vijaya- 
nagar power began to decline in the sixteenth oentury these again 
made a bid for independence, but were overcome by the Lingayat 
family of Ikkeri and Bednore who had obtained a grant of the 
provinces of Barkdr and Mangalore from the Yijayanagar kings. 
The struggle between the Lingayats and Jains Beems to have 
been fiercest in the north, whore the last representative of the 
Bairasu Wodears was in power as queen of Bhatcal, and by 
1608 Yenkatappa Naik had nearly extirpated the Jains in 
the provinoe of Barkdr and had reduced to ruins all the Jain 
buildings in that city. Against the Jain chiefs in the Manga¬ 
lore province, notably Choutar of Mudbidri, Bangar of Nan- 
davar, Ajalar of Aldangadi, Mular of Bailangadi and Savanta 
of Mfilki, he was unable to make way so completely, and they 
retained some authority as feudatories until the time of Uy- 
der and Tippu when they wore deprived of their last vestiges of 
power; though representatives of their families still remain in 
the possession of a portion of their old private lands, and some are 
in the enjoyment of small pensions from the British Government. 
With the decadence of the political power of the Jains the faith of 
their adherents began also to wane. It never seems to have had 
any hold on the lower castes, and oven the landowners, who belong 
to the Bant class, probably merely assumed it as a fashionable 
addition to the ancestral demon worship to which they all still 
adhere whether they profess to be Yaishnavites, Shaivitos or Jains. 
The Jains of to-day are a small and quiet class numbering little 
more than 10,000 souls, residing mainly at K&rakal and Mudbidri, 
though they are to be found in small numbers in different parts of 
the TJdipi, Mangalore and Uppinangadi taluks. 

As above stated Jainism is a heretical offshoot of Buddhism 
and presents resemblances to both Braliminism and Buddhism 
which have been summarised as follows in Elphinstonc’s History 
of India : “ They agree with the Buddhas in denying the existence, 
“ or at least the activity and providence of God; in believing in 
“the eternity of matter, in the worship of deified saints, in their 
“ scrupulous care of animal life and all the precautions which it 
“ leads to, in disclaiming the divine authority of the vMas, and 
“ in having no sacrifices and no respect for fire. 

“They agree with the Buddhists also in considering a state of 
“ impassive abstraction as supremo felioity, and in all the doctrines 
“ which they hold in common with the Hindus, 
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CHAP. IY. “They agree with the Hindus in other points; such as division 
Jains. “ of caste. This exists in full force in the south and west of India, 
“ and can only bo said to be dormant in the north-east, for, though 
“the Jains there do not acknowledge the four classes of the 
“ Hindus, yet a J ain converted to the Hindu religion takes his 
“place in one of the castes, from which he must all along have 
“retained the proofs of his descent, and the Jains themselves have 
“numerous divisions of their own, the members of which are 
“ strict in avoiding intermarriages and other intercourse as tho four 
“ elassos of the Hindus. 

“ Though they reject the scriptural character of the vedas, they 
“ allow them great authority in all matters not at variance with 
“ their religion. Tho prineipal objections to them are drawn from 
“the bloody sacrifices which they enjoin, and the loss of animal 
“life which burnt-offerings are liable (though undosignedly) to 
“ occasion. 

“ They admit tho whole of the Hindu gods and worship some of 
“ them, though they consider them as entirely subordinate to their 
“ own saints, who are, therefore, the proper objects of adoration.” 

Tho Jains of Canara belong to tho Digambara, naked or 
sky-clad, division, and hence thoir images and statues are totally 
dovoid of covering or ornament, but even their asoctics all now 
wear clothes except at meals. The objects of worship in the Jain 
bastis or temples are tho twenty-four Tirthankaras or Siddhas, 
saints who have become gods, and to any one of whom besides his 
own special namo or to all collectively may be given tho name Jina, 
Jineshwara, or Arhita. In tho temple at Mudbidri prominence 
is given to Chandrandtha, tho eighth Tirthankara, but the colossal 
statues at Kdrakal and Yenur arc said to represent ‘ Gumta Rdya,’ 
a mythical horo of whom nothing is really known, though there 
exists a * G-urnta Kdya Charitra’ and the statue at Kdrakal is said 
in an inscription to have been erected in 1432 A.D. (Saka 1353) to 
Bahubalin, son of Vrishaba, the first Tirthankara. Tho features of 
the statue are similar to those which are found on the imagos of 
Gautama Buddha almost all over the world, and the same foatures 
rocur in all tho representations of Tirthankaras in tho different 
bastis. Once in sixty years there is a great fostival at which Jains 
assemble from all parts and bathe the immense statue with cocoa- 
nut milk. 20 

The Jains of South Canara aro divided into two main 
classes, Indras, and Jains or Jain Bants. The Indxas are the 
priostly class and aro divided into two classes ‘ Kannada Pujaris ’ 


30 A farther account of the Jain statues and temples is given in tho chapter on 
Archaeology. 
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and ‘Tulu Puj&ris/ tho names indicating that the latter are 
indigenous, while the former aro descended from immigrants from 
above tho ghauts. Like Brahmins of all classes in Canara they 
follow tho ordinary, and not the national, rule of inheritance. The 
other Jains are mainly of tho same class as tho Tulu Bant land- 
holders and cultivators, but in the Uppinangadi taluk there is a 
seotion who speak Canarese and follow the ordinary and not tho 
‘ Aliya Santana ’ aystom of inheritance. These correspond to tho 
* Gauda’ class of cultivators, of whom there are many in the Uppinan¬ 
gadi taluk. Several of tho more well-to-do Jain Bants have taken 
to trade and money lending and acquired mucli property, and at 
the same time got into great disfavour amongst their neighbours, 
but the community, as a rule, are poor and inoffensive. Even tho 
most well-to-do have failed to take advantage of the facilities now 
offered for education according to western ideas, and consequently 
there is not a singlo Jain amongst the officers of Government except 
as ‘ Potails ’ or heads of villages. 

In their dress, customs and manner of life, the Jains differ but 
little from tho Bants proper, oxeept that they wear the sacred 
thread, abstain from animal food and spirituous liquors, and do 
not partake of food, excopt cakes and trifles of that kind, before 
sunrise or after sunset, and always carefully filter water in order, 
it is said, that they may not destroy the animalonlee in it. Tho 
marriage ceremonies and funeral obsequies aro similar to those of 
the Bants, with the addition that the JaiiiB perform ‘ abishekam ’ 
in their bastis or temples on tho 16tli day after death. 

Their names and titles aro in almost all cases the samo as those 
in use amongst the Bants. 
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South Canara is essentially an agricultural district. About 
seventy-five per oent. of the working population obtain their liveli¬ 
hood by means of cultivation, and the majority of the unoccupied 
population subsist on incomes derived from the same source. All 
classes, castes and creeds are represented, the landowners being 
mainly Brahmins, Bants, Jains and Christians. The Bants, how¬ 
ever, may be said to be the landowning and cultivating class par- 
excellence, both on account of their numerical preponderance in 
that capacity, and their almost complete abstention from all other 
professions or occupations. The Havig BrahminB have devoted 
themselves mainly to the raising of arooa-nut plantations, in the 
management of which they, and in some localities the Chitpdvan 
Brahmins, seem to excel all others. Except in the neighbourhood 
of large towns, or whore largo extents of land are owned by 
religious corporations, landowners usually reside on their estates, 
and, whether the landowners are absent or not, the tenants have 
their houses on the holdings or on the waste land immediately 
adjoining, there being nothing in this distriot like the practice on 
the other coast of all the cultivators of a village residing on the 
common village-site. Forty aores is considered a large holding 
and five aores a small one. Tenures and natural circumstances 
being alike favourable, and the agricultural classes being gener all y 
industrious, a large number of the ryots are in easy and prosper¬ 
ous ciroumstanoes, and comfort is probably more widely diffused 
than in most other parts of Southern India. 

A great part of the uncultivated waste consists of foroBt-olad 
hill land, but there is also a large extent of grass land, particularly 
on the upland laterite plateaus between the ooast plain and the 
inland forests. Cultivation is carried on mainly in the valleys 
which are very fertile and specially adapted for rice crops. 

The principal division is into rice and garden lands, according 
to the crop for the cultivation of whioh the soil is best adapted. 
The rice lands are classified more with regard to the water-supply 
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than to the nature of the soil, hut as water brings silt with it, the chap. v. 

lands, with the best water-supply, have also better soil than other Agrioulturk 

lands in the same locality. The first class is oalled bail and AND Tba pe - 

comprises all the low-lying fields which are abundantly supplied Classification 

with water, the direct annual rainfall being supplemented by ol land ' 

water brought by channels from rivulets or streams, or raised from 

rivers by baling, or by picottahs. In some parts of South Oanara, 

three rice crops, called, respectively, yc'nelu or kdrtika, mggi, and 

kolake are raised on the best land of the bail kind. In others it 

gives two crops of rice and one of dry grain. Bail producing 

throe crops of rice a year is called kolake gadde (Oanarese gadde, 

field) after the name of the third rice crop. The same kind of 

land giving two rice crops annually is called either merely bail 

gadde from the fact that the greater part of bail gives only two 

crops, or suggi gadde after the name of the second crop. Those 

bail fields which lie so low as to be submerged during the first few 

months of the monsoon are called potla gadde and yield, as a rule, 

only one rice crop after the rains are over, which, however, is a 

very abundant one. 

The majal or seoond class of rice land consists of those fields 
in the higher parts of the valleys which, though not entirely 
dependent on the annual rainfall, have yet a considerably smaller 
supply of water than those situatod lower down. On the majal 
fields two crops of rice, or ono of rioe and another of some dry 
grain or pulse, are raised every year. 

The third class of rice land is oalled bett and comprises those 
fields which are entirely dependent on the rainfall ( bane bett , from 
‘ Mno,’ a hill or grass land), and those whioh have a supply of 
water only sufficient to last during a short break in the monsoon. 

As the rainfall, however, is very abundant, one good crop of rice 
is usually obtained from the bett lands where the soil is not of a 
bad quality. 

Garden land specially adapted for the formation of oocoanut 
and areca-nut plantations is called bdgdyet. 

The productive capacity of the land being extremely variablo, Price of land, 
it is not easy to fix on an average selling value for the different 
classes, and it is rendered more difficult by the faot that sale- 
transaotions usually cover lands of different classes without sepa¬ 
rate prices being fixed for each. The largest selling prioe which 
has come under observation is Es. 5,300 for 111 aores giving an 
average of Es. 481 per acre. On a rough average the selling 
price of ordinary bett land may be taken at from Es. 20 to Rs. 25 
per acre, majal from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100 and bail from Rs. 100 to 
Es. 250, though the best bail land and good gardens will certainly 
fetch still higher prioes. 
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Loans are freely given on the mortgage of landed property, 
the ordinary rate of interest being from twelve per cent, for small 
loans to six per cent, for large ones. Where more favourable 
terms are given, it is due either to the terms not being governed 
by businoss considerations, or to a designing money-lender offering 
favourable torms with the view of involving the borrower in diffi¬ 
culties, and ultimately becoming the ownor of the land. 

The proprietors or wargddrs either cultivate their lunds them¬ 
selves through their own labourers, or lease them out to tenants, 
who are broadly divided into two classes, Miilg&ni and Chulgini , 
according to the naturo of their leases. The Chdlyeniddn are 
mere tenants-at-will who, on condition of payment of an annual 
rent, obtain a yearly lease of land for purposes of cultivation. 
Miilgenidarx, on the other hand, are tenants in perpetuity, who 
possess certain restricted saleable interests in tlxo lands lensod to 
them. There is also a third olass of tenants callod Vdidegtni- 
durts, whose lease lasts only for a specified term of years. 1 

Rents, as a rule, are fixed at a high figure, but all landlords 
recognize the necessity of making remissions when tenants are in 
diffioultios. This arrangement is better understood by the people, 
and possibly in a distriot of small estates where each landlord oan 
know his tenants’ circumstancos thoroughly, better suited to their 
present moral and material condition than a uniform moderate 
rent for good and had seasons alike. Except in oases in which 
u premium has been paid, or land has had to he improved by the 
tenants, or some other reason for favourable rates has existed, mul- 
gini rents are, as might be expected, higher than those paid 
by Chalginiddrs. The rents of rice landB are usually paid in 
kind, the monoy-value ordinarily ranging from Rs. 16 to Rs. 26 
per aoro for bail land, from Rs. 8 to Rs. 16 for nuijal, and from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 8 for Lett. Garden rents vary acoording to the 
condition of the gardens and frequently rise as high as Rs. 40 
per acre. 

The ryots cultivate their lands by means of bullocks and 
buffaloes. The olimate of South Canara is unfavourable to cattle, 
which are not bred in the district, except to a very limited extent. 
To the north of the district somo of the ploughing cattle ere 
obtained from the taluks of North Canara above the ghauts, but 
the importation is mainly from Mysore, and Subramanya in the 
Uppinangadi taluk is the great cattle mart of the district, about 
50,000 head of cattlo being annually brought down the Bisli Ghaut 
to a fair held just beforo the great festival at Subramanya which 


1 For a fuller account of these difforont kinds of tenures, see the chapter on 
Revenue History and Administration of the Land. 
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is held in December and is attended by ryots from all parts of the 
district. The price of an ordinary pair of bullocks is between 20 
and 30 rupees, and that of an ordinary pair of male buffaloes 
from 30 to 40 rupees. Many of the largo landholders among the 
Bants keep very fine racing buffaloes which are known as ‘ kambfa 
h&nagaht. 3 

The agricultural implements ordinarily used throughout the 
district and their cost are as follows : 


(1) Plough . 

(2) Yoke. 

(3) ‘ Muttu palai ’ or levelling board used 

before ploughing ... 

(4) ‘ Marana nalli,’ an instrument for level¬ 

ling used in the Coondapoor taluk.,. 

(5) ‘ Halke ’ or rake 

(6) ‘ Kudanti ’ or wooden mallet for break¬ 

ing clods of earth ... ... 

(7) ‘ Kordu,’ another instrument used for 

the same purpose in the Coondapoor 
taluk ... . 

(8) Mamoti ..I 

(9) ‘ Kodali ’ or axe 

(10) * Korgi ’ or seed drill used in the Coon¬ 

dapoor taluk ... . 

(11) Wooden thrashing frame . 

(12) Pork for tossing straw 

(13) A wooden mallet used in making rice 

up into * miiras ’ or packages of 84 lb. 
with straw coverings 

(14) Siokle. 

(15) Bill-hook . 

(1G) Fork for manure 

(17) Rioe-sifter ... ... . 

(18) Mortar for boating rice 

(19) Cattle-trough ... 

(20) Basket 

(21) Knife. 

(22) ‘ Kaipalai ’ or instrument for gather¬ 

ing or strewing paddy 


KS. A. 
1 8 
1 0 

1 8 

0 12 
1 0 

0 4 


0 8 
1 0 
1 8 

3 0 

4 0 
0 6 


0 4 

1 4 
1 8 
1 0 

0 2 
1 8 
1 8 
0 3 
1 8 

0 12 


r. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


As may be inferred from the cost the instruments are of the 
rudest and most primitive description, but rude as they are they 
are not ill-adapted for the puddle cultivation of rice for which 
they are mainly required. Attempts by Government officers to 
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introduce improved ploughs have not as yet met with much 
success. 

The manure commonly used all over the district is chiefly a 
compost of rotten leaves and the products of cattle. Ashes, when 
available, and sudu mannu , a mixture of loppings of trees, or twigs 
and leaves, or vegetable rubbish and dry earth burnt together, are 
also used very extensively, and in the inland tracts, where forest is 
still abundant, leaves and twigs are sometimes applied directly to 
the fields without either being burnt or mixed with animal pro¬ 
ducts. The stubble is also ploughed in, that of the first crop 
being left 8 or 10 inches high for the purpose. For the prepa¬ 
ration of cattle manure the floor of the shed, where the cattle are 
penned for the night, is strewed with branches and leaves, which 
are ordinarily allowed to remain there rotting in the urine and 
dung of the animals until the whole has been trampled into a 
pulpy mass. This process is simply a slovenly way of preparing 
what is generally regarded by European agriculturists as the best 
of all manures for ordinary agricultural purposes, but it is only 
a very limited number of the ryots who take the trouble to 
renew the top layer of bedding with sufficient frequency to 
prevent the sheds becoming extremely offensive. As matters 
are managed, the effect upon the cattle cannot but be injurious, 
and tho ryots admit that it leads to continual attacks of foot-rot, 
but they find it pays them even to sacrifice their cattle for 
the manure thereby obtained. Noar the coast it is a common 
practioe for ryots to obtain as many cattle as possible from non- 
agricultural owners on condition of their boing well fed and 
properly taken care of, and in such oases more attention is paid to 
the well-being of the animals. Wood-ashes are a very favourite 
manure and are used in a very thorough-going manner in the 
form of cultivation known as ‘ kumari,’ in which standing forest 
is felled and burnt on the spot and seed sown in the ashes. 
Liberal privileges have been conceded to the ryots with regard to 
the use of leaves and loppings from the forests and all round 
cultivation a belt of 100 yards of land is left for the exclusive 
use of the adjoining cultivator for the supply of manure, fuel, 
pasturage and other domestic and agricultural aids. Such lands 
are known by tho name of kumaki (assistance). 3 The manure 
used for rice lands is frequently burnt, but in gardens the ground 
round the foot of the trees is dug to a small depth and the pit 
covered over with earth after being filled with fresh leaves, those 
of the Strychnos nux-vomica being preferred for cocoanut trees. 
Salt is much valued as a manure for these troes. The duty on it 


2 For fuller information on this subject, see the chapter on the Eovenue History, 
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renders its direct application impossible now, but it is supplied 
in the form of mud from the bottom of the tidal rivers, &o. 

The rainfall during the south-west monsoon being unfailing 
and abundant, there are no extensive irrigation works in South 
Oanara. The rainfall alono is sufficient to ensure one crop even 
on lands where there are no facilities for storing water, while the 
streams and springs, whioh continue to flow for some time after 
the rain has ceased, enable the ryot to raise two or even three rice 
orops on the low-lying lands at the bottom of the valleys. For 
arooa-nut plantations small tanks are usually made at the head of 
the valley in which the plantation is situated, and for the second and 
third rice crops, the cultivators are in the habit of damming up the 
water in the streams and the smaller rivers. Small anicuts of 
this kind are found in abundance all over the district though 
perhaps there are more in the Uppinangadi taluk and fewer in 
K&saragod than elsewhere. For the annual construction of these 
dams a slight remission called kattutar was made long ago from 
the assessment. The amount was merely nominal and in no way 
represents the value of the labour annually expended on the works. 
Though nothing is spent directly by Government in connection 
with irrigation, numbers of small tanks supplied by springs and 
affording means of irrigation to difforont petty holdings are still 
considered Government property, but, when the water goes all to 
one or two holdings, the tank is treated as attachod to the holdings. 
Near the coast, where water is found near the surface, large 
numbers of small private tanks or reservoirs have been dug by 
private owners. 

Where water for irrigation cannot be obtained by direct flow, 
it is raised by a variety of primitive contrivances according to the 
depth from whioh it has to be procured. Sometimes it is a matter 
of only a few inches, in whioh case it is ordinarily thrown up by 
means of a small wooden scoop hold in the hand. When the 
depth is a little more, a somewhat larger scoop is suspended from 
a small tripod, and by this machine, which is called ' keidambe,’ 
water can be raised by one man from a depth of about 3 feet. 
A more efficacious method, however, is to have two men to scoop 
the water up with a basket suspended on two ropes, one of which 
is held by each of the men. When the water is at a greater depth 
than 3 feet, a ‘ y&tam ’ or ‘ picottah ’ is used, the lever being 
pulled down by men or women holding on to ropes and dropping 
into a pit, by the side of which there is an inclined plane, by means 
of whioh they walk up again to repeat their jump as soon as they 
have arrived at the top. The method prevailing on the eastern 
coast of working a picottah by means of a man walking up and 
down the lever is not in use here, and as there is very little 
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cultivation from deep wells, the ordinary 1 y&tam ’ iB a much 
smaller machine than the common Madras pioottah. Large ones 
are to he seen occasionally, however, especially in the compounds 
of the houses of wealthy landholders, where it is used mainly for 
drawing water for domestic purposes. 

Cultivation is carried on chiefly by means of Kldidlugalu or 
hired labourers, but there still remain some Mfiladalugalu or 
hereditary serfs. Most of the labourers employed on farms belong 
to the class known as Dhers or Holeyas, and such of them as are 
not still considered as farm slaves or Mulada Holeyas come as a 
rule under the designation of ‘ SAlada Holeya,’ or a Holeya, 
who is bound to his master by a debt. Slavery of course is legally 
abolished, but custom dies hard, and notwithstanding the tempta¬ 
tion of high wages offered by coffeo planters above the ghauts, 
many of the old estate serfs or slaves acknowledge their ancestral 
master and do not care to leave his service so long as they are 
fairly treated according to the tradition of their class. The Jain 
and Brahmin farmers are especially dependent on their services. 
These labourers are paid in paddy or rice, and, especially in the 
case of Sdlada Holeyas their wages are subjeot to deductions on 
account of debts contracted by them to meet the expenses of 
marriage, &e. For gathering the harvest and storing it up, hired 
labourers are not paid at so much per day, but] receive a certain 
proportion of the produce of the harvest. So also for preparing 
rice from paddy they receive three seers of rice for preparing 
one muya of 42 seors. At the time of transplanting and reaping, 
females are largely employed and are generally paid at the rate 
of two seers per day. This subject is treated more fully under the 
head of wages. 

The staple produoe of South Oanara is rice ( Oryza saliva), 
which is cultivated in all the valleys of this well-watered district, 
as many as three crops being grown every year on a considerable 
portion of the low-lying lands. Next in importance comes the 
cocoanut, of which there arc extensive plantations all along the 
coast line, and the areca-nut which is grown more inland and 
especially in the shaded valleys on the slopes of the ghauts, or the 
spurs which run down from them in all directions. The follow¬ 
ing figures from the latest statistical returns indicate the extent 
to which the different products of the district are cultivated : 


ACRES. 

Rice (Oryza saliva). .. 473,680 

Cocoanuts (Cocos nueifera) ... 24,894 

Areca-nuts (Arcca catechu) ... ... 9,246 

Horse gram {Volichos bifloras) ... ... 13,013 

Black gram (Phaseolus radial us) ... ... 10,993 
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Green gram ( Phaseolus muugo ) 

9,786 

Agriculture 

Ragi ( Ehmine corocana ) 

2,977 

and Trade. 

Gingelly ( Sesamum indicum ) 

3,859 

Products. 

Pepper ( Piper nigrum) 

4,618 


Cardamoms ( Eldtaria cardamomum) 

1,063 


Chillies ( Capsicum frutescens) 

1,073 


Sugar-cane ( Sacc/iaruni officinarum) 

922 


Tobacco ( Nicoliana tabacum) 

893 


Botol-leaf ( Piper betel) 

600 


Castor-oil {Ricinm communis) 

369 


Turmeric ( Curcuma longa) 

149 


Cotton (Qossypium indicum) 

139 


Hemp (Crotolaria juncea) 

78 


Coffee ( Coffiea arahica) . 

98 


Plantains ( Musa paradisiaca) 

44 


Ginger ( Zingiber officinale) 

24 



As this district has never heen sm’veyod there is no accurate 
record of the extent under cultivation and the figures above given 
are consequently mere estimates. The total acreago shown also 
includes the second and third rice crops, and other crops grown 
in the cold weather on fields on which a rice crop had been grown 
during the monsoon. The cultivation of rice, cocoanuts, areca- 
nuts, betel-loaf and sugar-cane will be described in some detail 
further on. With regard to the other crops only a few passing 
remarks seem called for. The gram crops are grown mainly as 
a second crop on the majal rice fields, and in kumari and 
Itakkal cultivation as will be explained hereafter. Ragi also is 
mainly grown in kumari and Itakkal. Pepper and cardamoms 
are quasi-forest products, a certain amount being of spontaneous 
growth, which, however, is very trifling unless supplemented by 
planting and training creepers in the case of pepper, and partial 
clearing to let in light and air in the very moist and secluded spots 
in which alone cardamoms are to be found. The cultivation of 
pepper and cardamoms in areca-nut gardens is carried out to only 
a very limited extent in South Canara. Chillies, turmeric, gingelly 
and ginger are mainly Itakkal crops. Tobacco is grown only to 
the south of the Kasaragdd taluk. The crop requires careful watch¬ 
ing and a liberal use of fish manure but pays well. The leaf is 
badly cured locally and is used mainly for snuff within the district, 
but a small quantity is made into cigars, and a little is exported 
to Bombay. Cotton is grown only in the Kdsaragdd kumaris. 
The only kind of hemp raised in the district on account of the 
fibre is the ‘ sunn ’ hemp (Orotolaria juncea), but a small amount of 
Indian hemp (Cannabis saliva) is grown in private gardens for the 
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manufacture of bhang. Besides agricultural products most of the 
ordinary South Indian fruits thrive well in Canara. Pine-apples 
are particularly abundant and are of very fine quality when care¬ 
fully cultivated. There are also some good grafts of mangoes in the 
district whioh have been largely extended of late years. All over 
the waste lands in the vioinity of the ooast the cashew-nut tree 
(Anacardium occidentale) now abounds and is valued not only for 
the nut, but for the spirit whioh can be distilled from the apple at 
a trifling outlay. Besides cardamoms and pepper above alluded to, 
tho minor products of the forests of Canara are numerous and 
abundant, the most important being myrabolans, shige-kai or 
the fruit of the Acacia concinna, cinnamon flowers, catechu, wild 
mace, mid nutmeg, and nux-vomica. The oil nut most largely 
grown in the district is of course tho coooanut, but gingelly and 
castor are grown to some extent, and a considerable quantity of 
lamp oil is also made from the seed of the Alexandrian laurel 
(Calophyllum inojdiyllum) whioh flourishes along the ooast. 

As explained above, there are three main classps of rice lands, 
viz-, bail or rich low-lying land, majal or middling land, and belt 
or rain-irrigated upland. The ycnehi or kdrtika is the earliest rice 
crop of the season on whatever description of land grown. While 3 
the Hindus in Canara rfiostly reckon their time by the moon, 
(Ch&ndramAna), tho rioe cultivators, for their purposes, prefer 
the solar year (Souram&na). Tho Souramdna year commences on 
the Vishu or Misha sankaranaina, when the sun is supposed to 
enter tho sign of Aries. This day falls on the 12th of April of 
every year. April, therefore, is the month during which change 
of owners or tonants commonly takes place, and the prelimi¬ 
nary operations for the cultivation of paddy-fields are commenced. 

In anticipation of the setting in of the south-west monsoon, 
the cultivator commences work with ploughing the bail lands in 
the beginning of May, and laying aside every other oonoom whioh 
might interfere with the proper occupation of the season, he 
devotes his undivided attention to his rice fields, the produce of 
which constitutes by far the greater proportion of his annual 
profits. When the fields have been, in a certain measure, levelled, 
thej’’ are manured and by a second ploughing the manure is 
driven into the soil. The soil being thus laid open to the powerful 
rays of the sun, it becomes exceedingly dry and parched, where 
by grubs and inseots, aud especially weeds, are destroyed. This 
done, the seed is sown in those fields where it is intended to pre¬ 
pare the nursery, if possible for the whole farm. The seed remains 


8 From a paper on rice cultivation in Sonth Canara by the Rev. H. A. Kuun- 
dinya in the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 9tb November 1869, 
No. 869, 
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in the ground, almost unchanged, awaiting the rains, when it chap. v. 
germinates. This is called hudi neji (dry nursery). But if there Agriculture 
is a tank or spring water sufficient for making the nursery before AND T _® ACE * 
the monsoon sets in, the seed is sown about the middle of May and Kite. 
watered. This is called nirneji (water nursery). Where there 
is no such water obtainable and difficulties stand in the way of 
preparing a dry nursery, the cultivator sows the seed at the begin¬ 
ning of the monsoon, and makes what is also called nir niji. Of 
those three kinds, the nursery prepared with the help of tank or 
spring water, before- the monsoon, or of old water, as the people 
call it, is considered the bost and most remunerative. The 1 dry 
nursery ’ is the socond best, and often found equal to the above. 

But the nursery made at the commencement of the rainy season, 
with the help of the opening showers of the monsoon, is found 
to be decidedly inferior to the other two kinds. Thirty days after 
the appearance of the seedlings above the ground, the crop will be 
about a foot in height and fit for transplanting. During these 
thirty days, the rice fields, other than those set aside for the pre¬ 
paration of the nurseries are ploughed, manured and got ready for 
the reception of the young crop removed for transplantation from 
the nurseries. The work of transplanting is done from the middle 
of June to about the middle of July. Two months later—about, 
the middle of September—the first crop or i/enelu comes fully into 
ear aud, within a mouth from that time, has ripened sufficiently to 
be in a fit condition for reaping. All this time rice fields are kept 
under water, which is allowed to stand in the fields about 2 
inches deep. Care, however, is taken to drain off the water for a 
space of three or four days immediately after the seedlings have 
been transplanted, as also while the harvest is being reaped. In 
reaping the stalks are left standing to the height of 8 or 10 inches. 

These arc ploughed up in the soil to serve as manure for the 
next crop. 

As soon as the first crop is harvested, that is about the middle 
of October, the fields are again ploughed up for the xicc/gi or second 
rice crop and fifteen days are allowed for the yenelu stalks to decay 
thoroughly, fresh manure being also added. Before sowing, the 
bundle of straw in which the seed of the seooud crop is tied up is 
immersed under water about a foot dee]) and pressed down by the 
weight of stones placed over it. After remaining in this position 
for about twelve hours, it is removed, and the following day, the 
seed is well mixed with thick cow-clung and water. The next day if 
nurseries are not used the seed is sown broadcast upon the fields, 
containing perhaps half an inch of water. The, four Hi day all the 
water is allowed to run out of the fields and for about, four days 
immediately succeeding, the fields are left to stand dry. If any 
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rain falls during this time, it is injurious to the rioe crop. The 
nursery for the second crop is prepared in the same manner as for 
the first, only with this difference, that the one requires thiok 
sowing and the other does not. If a nursery lias been made, the 
seedlings are transplanted after the lapse of about four weeks from 
the time of sowing. The nuggi erop is reaped in the early part of 
January and, in reaping, the stems are cut to within' 3 inches 
of the ground. 

The third rice crop or kolake is only grown on the best rice 
land with a large supply of water. Its cultivation commences 
immediately aftor the harvesting of the myyi or second crop. 
After ploughing, eight days suffice for the nuggi stalks to decay, 
these having been cut down near to the ground, and being more¬ 
over much finer than those of .the tjinelu crop. The kolake is sown 
in January and reaped in the latter half of April. 

The proportion that the yield of the second crop will bear to 
that of the first must naturally depend upon so many varying 
oircumstances that no fixed proportion can bo given. With some 
degree of approximation to the truth it may be said that, in gene¬ 
ral, the outturn of the second crop to that of the first is as two to 
three, or three to four, or even four to five, and, in certain excep¬ 
tional cases, the one may bo equal to the other, or even more than 
the first. The suggi rice is much inferior in quality to the gerwlu. 
rice which, being finer, is mostly reserved for exportation, while 
the former is used by the cultivators for home consumption. 4 

If a rice field capable of giving two crops is allowed to lie 
fallow and uncultivated after the first crop, it will harbour differ¬ 
ent kinds of noxious weeds which would not only oat away the 
strength of the manure still remaining iu the soil, but would even 
deteriorate the land to such an extent as to throw a great deal of 
unnecessary labour fin the cultivator when preparing his fields 
every year for Iris single crop. It is seldom, therefore, that the 
opportunity of raising a second crop is neglected even in un¬ 
favourable seasons. The different sorts of crops are not grown 
from seed of the same kind. The yeuelu seed is of a species that 
will not do for suggi and vice versa. On the other hand, ginelu 
seed may be used for kolake and /'ice verm, but even in this case a 
cultivator will prefer a distinct kind of seed called mmage for the 
kolake crop. 

Whore the fields contain saline matter iu the soil, or where 
they are subject to the influeuce of sea water, the farmers in the 


4 The ordinary outturn on hail land near the coaet ie eaid to he from nine to 
twenty-one fold, on mnjal ground from nix to twelve fold mid on bett from two 
to eight fold. 
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southern parts of South Canara grow what is oalled oguru dodda, chap. V. 
and another called oguru kalame : the former gives a very black Agricultur 
rice and the latter, a tolerably white kind. Those seeds are used AND .J^ ADK 
in such places booauso, on account of the presence of saline Rice, 
matter, no other rioe would grow well. 

Whenever the ryot can afford it all rioo lands are well 
manured, hut naturally most attention is paid to the best lands, 
so that, as a matter of fact, comparatively, little manure is given to 
the M-t fields. Very little manure is also given to a class of 
land called ‘ potla ’ which has not been noticed above, as it is 
only limited in extent. It is low-lying land which is submerged 
during the heavy part of the monsoon, and the silt deposited 
naturally upon it makes it possible to grow a very fine crop on 
it late in the year without the addition of much manure. The 
preference of transplantation to broadcast sowing is also mainly a 
question of expense, and consequently broadcast sowing is the 
rule as regards all the hetl and a considerable portion of the majal 
land. For broadcast sowing the seed is always sprouted, except 
for a few exceptional soils, the most important exception being 
saudy tracts to the south of the Kdsaragdd taluk where dry seed 
is sown broadcast early in the season and left to germinate when 
the first showers fall. 

In a few localities the paddy is trodden out of the ears by 
oattle, hut thrashing is ordinarily performed by beating a handful 
of stalks against a wooden or bamboo grating through which the 
grains fall, after which they are collected and tied up in straw 
bundles called ‘muras,’ each bundle containing one mum or 
42 seers of 80 tolas weight. All classes of rioe are usually boiled 
before husking to such an extent that the husk bursts open after 
which the paddy is dried in the sun and then pounded. The 
better sorts when so prepared are called ‘ muscati,’ owing, it is 
said, to large quantities of it having formerly been exported to 
Musoat. Rice husked without boiling is called ‘ beltige.’ "With a 
few exceptions all the finer grains grown in the yihwlu and kolake 
crops are made into ‘ musoati,’ but the very finest rices, such as 
the table rioe used by Europeans and a few of the wealthier 
classes of natives, are husked unboiled. The coarse rice grown 
in the mggi crop and known as ‘ r&si ’ is boiled before husking. 

The principal varieties of rioe are: 

1. Jira s&le. | 7. Ambntte. 

2. Gandasdle, 8. Doddare. 

3. MenthesAle. 9. Kinnibija. 

4. S6masdle. 10. Kayame. 

5. Ajipasdle. 11. Samunge, 

6. Kalame. 12. Mundale. 
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13. Allige. 

14. Dadde. 

15. KApikaje. 

16. Kudrubija. 


17. Sungal. 

18. Vonthecare. 

19. Kunderakutti. 

20. Thekkamboliari. 


In this connection a custom of long standing is deserving of 
passing notice. Before reaping a crop, a tenant is bound to 
present his landlord with what is known as hele-kaniku (crop 
present). The shape assumed by the present differs according to 
the class to which the landlord belongs, a fowl being considered 
suitable in the case of a Christian or Muhammadan, while vege¬ 
tables or fruit are offered to a Hindu. The landlord then takes 
the opportunity of looking up his account with the tenant and 
if there are any arrears an agreement has to be come to before 
the presont is accepted, acceptance being an intimation that the 
reaping of the crop may be proceeded with. 

Cocoanut plantations extend along the whole coast line of 
South Canara in tolerably extensive plantations and scattered 
frees are grown on the banks of fields and in other favorable spots 
throughout nearly the whole district. Cocoanut trees are usually 
propagated from nuts which have not been plucked, but have been 
allowed to ripen and fall off from the free, preference being 
always given to those with large eyes and grown on mature trees. 
They are allowed to lie out in the open air for some time until 
the liquid inside has been nearly absorbed by the kernel and 
then in the month of September, they are put down in moist 
ploughed ground with the tops abovo the surface. They usually 
sprout within three months and, after a year or two, according as 
the ground is soft or hard, they are transplanted in square pits 
3 feet in width, 3 feet deep, and about 6 or 7 yards distant 
from one another. The seedling is planted at the bottom of the 
pit, which gradually gets filled up with mud in the course of 
three or four years. The manure used consists mainly of earth 
from the bottom of backwaters and consequently impregnated with 
Salt, and the leaves of the nux-voinica treo. When the plants are 
young constant watering is required, but as plantations are usually 
formed only where the sub-soil water is near the surface, it can 
usually he discontinued after four or five years. On high lands, 
however, watering during a portion of the dry weather at any rate 
must be carried on so long as the tree lives. Troes come into bear¬ 
ing after five to twelve years, according to the nature of the soil, 
and continue in vigour until sixty after which they decay. In the 
low-lying islands in tho backwater where cocoanut gardens thrive 
best, the seedlings are not transplanted into pits, but earth is 
raised round them. In a good cocoanut plantation about 120 trees 
are usually raised on an acre of ground and a tree in full hearing 
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ought to give fifty nuts annually. If tapped for toddy, an ordi¬ 
nary eocoanut tree is estimated to produce five bottles a day for 
the half year during which the tapping usually continues, and in 
favourable circumstances, and if the tree is specially cared for, this 
may he kept up throughout the whole year. 

Areca-nut cultivation is carried on mainly near the ghauts in 
the deep narrow valleys in which there are perennial streams and 
abundance of shade and moisture, but gardens are also found 
nearer the ooast in the glens on the sides of the laterite plateaus 
which rise to some 400 or 500 feet in height, and also on the sides 
of isolated hills which are found here and there in many parts 
of the district. Near Vittal in the Kdsaragdd taluk not more than 
15 miles from the sea, and much farther from the line of ghauts, 
there are a number of these gardens producing areca-nuts which 
fetch a higher price than any grown in other parts of the district, 
with the exception of a small portion of the Coondapoor taluk 
which lies above the ghauts. 

For planting purposes nuts are selected from the second crop 
of mature trees and are put down with the eyes uppermost, in a 
well-moistened shady spot, the ends of the nuts being left visible 
above the surface of the ground. This is usually done early in 
February and daily watering is required until the monsoon has 
fairly set in, when the seedlings are transplanted to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of one of the small channels which run through every 
areca-nut plantation. They are left there for three years and are 
then finally retransplanted, each young tree being put down at the 
bottom of a pit ‘3 feet square and .'3 feet deep, the pits being dug 
at a distance of 16 feet from each other in one direction and 8 
feet apart in the other. A quantity of wood-ashes is first strewed 
at the bottom of the pits and, after the young trees have been put 
in, the roots are surrounded with fresh leaves and cattle manure. 
After these have oome into full bearing, a similar number of young 
trees are planted between the old ones, and after these are well 
grown, a third set are planted. Tho distances between the trees 
being as above mentioned, tho number planted each time would be 
at the rate of about 340 per acre, so that in an old plantation an 
acre would contain about 1,000 trees. The system of planting 
described above is that adopted by the cultivators in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Vittal, where, as above said, the plantations are the finest 
to be found below the ghauts. In some places the method of 
cultivation differs somewhat from that described, and above the 
ghauts the trees are put down much closer than at Vittal. 

An areca-nut tree begins to bear about ten years after its first, 
or seven years after its second planting. From its fiftieth year until 
its death, which happens between the seventieth and hundredth 
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year, the fruit produced annually gradually diminishes, but the 
cpiality rather improves than otherwise. A tree in full bearing 
produces annually three bunches which ripen in succession botweon 
November and January. Each bunch contains from 30 to 100 
nuts, so that 200 nuts may be taken as the averago produce of 
au areca-nut tree in full vigour. The crop is sometimes plucked 
green between September and November, and the nuts are then 
boiled, out into pieces and dried, the result being known by the 
name of hula ndikr. Such of the nuts as are not plucked before 
November ripen on the tree and are gathered in December and 
January. Theso are called bile (/6tu. 

In most of the arooa-nut, plantations, pepper creepers and 
plantain trees are grown in addition to areca-nut trees, and of late 
coffee plants have also been introduced. The culture of the 
cardamom plant in such gardens is also common, especially in the 
Hannar Mdgane of the Oooudapoor taluk. 

The mode of cultivating the hotel-leaf in South Canara has been 
well described by Buchanan in his “ Mysore, Canara and Malabar 
and, as his description is applicable even now, the following 
passage has been extracted from that, work. 3 

“ Brief-leaf (Piper betel) is hero (South Canara) cultivated in 
“ separate gardens, as is the case in most parts of India, except in 
" Malabar. For this purpose a red stony soil on the side of a 
“ rising ground is preferred. Some of the gardens are watered 
“ from tanks ; others, by moans of the ydtam , from wells, in 
“which the water stands from 12 to 24 feet under the surface. 

“ Between the 23rd of April and the 23rd of May the ground 
“ is first dug, and is then formed into beds 6 cubits wide, which 
“ are separated by trenches three-fourths of a cubit broad, and 
“ half a cubit deep. In the centre of each trench, at four finger- 
“ breadths from each other are planted, in rows, cuttings of the 
“ betel-vine, each a cubit in length. If there is no rain, they 
“ must be slightly watered five times a day, and then covered with 
“ branches to keep off the sun. At the end of the first and second 
“ months, a little fresh red soil, mixed with small stones, are 
“ put in the bottoms of the trenches. At the end of the third 
“ mouth a row of branches, at 0 or 8 cubits from each other, is 
“ planted on each side of every trench. The branches are intended 
“ to grow up to trees as supports to the vines. Those chosen are 
“the songary (Erytbrina), the nuriga (Moringa), and the agashay 
“ (Esohynomene grandiflora). At the same time, a little more 
“ earth and some dung- are put into the trenches. In the sixth 
“ month more earth and dung is given; and bamboos having been 


5 Vol. iii. p. 54. 
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“ tied horizontally along the rows of branches, the young betel- 
“ vines are tied up to these. At the same time, in the middle of 
“ every second bed, a channel is formed, which every other day 
“ is filled with water; and from thence, by means of kaypallay, 
“ the water must be thrown on the plants. Every month, a little 
“ dung and red earth is put to the roots of the vines, and these 
“ are tied np to the bamboos and trees. When a year old, the 
“garden begins to produce leaves for sale; after which, once in 
“ two months, it requires to be manured, and in dry weather to 
“ be watered once in two days. In the centre of each of the beds 
“ that have no channels is then put a row of plantain trees. 
“ The garden is generally surrounded by a quickset hedge, at 
“ other times by a dead hedge of prickly bushes, and in the inter- 
“ val between the fence and vines are planted capsicums and other 
“ kitchen stuffs. Every four years the betel-vines die; but in their 
“ stead others are immediately planted, and a new trench being 
“ dug in the situation of each old one. In eighteen or twenty yoars, 
“the soil having been exhausted, all that is near the trees is 
“ removed, and in its place fresh red earth is brought into the 
“ gardens. The trees last for fifty or sixty years ; but when, by 
“ accident, one dies sooner, a fresh branch is planted to supply its 
“ loss. These substitutes, however, do not thrive When from 
“ old age, the whole trees begin to decay, the garden is abandoned, 
“ and a new one is formed in another place.” 

In South Canara four kinds of sugar-cane are cultivated — 

(1) Rastiti kabbu, a green cane which is preferred for 
eating. 

(2) Dusa kabbu , a brown cane with yellow longitudinal 
stripes. 

(3) Kari kabba, a dark-brown cane. 

(4) Biiliru kabbu , a light green cane with long internodes 
not unlike a young bamboo whence it derives its name. 

Alluvial soil suits all kinds best, but the fourth kind can be 
grown in a gravelly soil, ami un admixture of sand is not bad for 
the first,. The class of field called ‘ majal ’ which is considered 
the socond best for rice is what is usually preferred for sugar-cane. 
The low-lying lands which produce three crops of rice seem to 
be too wet for sugar-cane at certain seasons of the year. 

Between December and March the field chosen for the culti¬ 
vation of sugar-cane is twice ploughed and once harrowed. This 
process is repeated five times. Trenches are then dug about 2 feet 
apart from each other, each trench being about 12 feet long and 1| 
feet wide at the top and about 1 foot at the bottom. The earth 
at the bottom of the trench is then loosened with a pickaxe, and 
over this loosened earth, rubbish, dried leaves, &e., are heaped up 
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and burnt, and with the manure thus produced some burnt earth 
is mixed. Water is then let into the trenches and the cuttings 
are planted. The outtings arc each 1 or 1£ feet long, and before 
being planted they are immersed in water, or they are covered 
with straw which is constantly wetted, for three days, after which 
they are taken up and dried in the shade for twenty-four hours. 
The outtings are placed horizontally along the trendies, the end of 
one cutting usually overlapping that of the other as far as the 
middle, but in some parts the cuttings do not overlap. In the 
case of the fourth kind of sugar-cane the cuttings are laid in three 
rows along the trenches. Barth from both sides of the trenohes is 
thrown over the cuttings so as to cover them, and they are then 
watered. The cuttings sprout in about eight days and in about a 
month the canes are about 2 feet high. At this stage burnt earth 
mixed with ashes, powdered dung, or fish manure is used, and 
a layer of earth is spread over the manure. In the inland tracts 
a common manure is nux-vomica or emblio myrabolan leaves. 
Manuring is repeated every month or at least thriee before the 
setting in of the rains, and on the last occasion in which manure 
is put the trenches are filled up. When the rain begins ridges are 
raised to the height of about half a foot. Thirty tons of manure 
are said to he required for an acre of good sugar-cane. 

After the planting of tho cuttings the land is irrigated either 
daily, or on alternate days, or once in three or four days until the 
rain falls. In the monsoon months the growing sugar-cane re¬ 
quires little or no attention, and the canes are fit for the mill or mar¬ 
ket after from nine to twelve months from the time of planting. 

Neither coarse nor refined sugar is made in the district. The 
juice obtained from sugar-cane passed through the common wooden 
mill of the distriot is put into large boilers, earthen or metal, and 
heated over the fire for about four hours, and when it thickens 
limo is added at the rate of 1 tola for 28 lbs, of juice. The juioe 
is theu poured into earthen or wooden vessels and stirred for some¬ 
time with a stick after which it is transferred to moulds, and turned 
out in the form of small cakes of jaggery. 

As in all countries in which there is a large extent of forest 
waste, crops are raised in Canara by felling and burning patches 
of forest, the clearings thus made being singularly fertile owiug 
to the ash manure and the abundance of humus always to be 
found in forest of any considerable age. In old days there seems 
to have been but two kinds of cultivation in Canara, the ‘kumnri,’ 
or temporary cultivation of forest clearings on which the forest 
was again allowed to grow, and the rice cultivation in the perma¬ 
nent clearings in the valleys, and as a consequence even to this 
day the cultivation of dry crops on upland grass land is often 
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called ‘ kumari ’ by the people though it is officially termed 
1 hakkal,’ and all forest has long since disappeared from the 
neighbourhood. 

The nomadic form of kumari cultivation seems to have pre¬ 
vailed only to a small extent in Canara for many years, owing 
to the landholders of a village regarding themselves as the owners 
of the waste, as well as of their holdings, and demanding fees 
and perquisites and even regular rent from any one who cut 
‘ kumari ’ in the village forests. 

The early British Administrators seem to have accepted things 
as they found them, and kumari in Canara was divided into 
‘ sirkar ’ kumari and ‘ warg ’ kumari, according as the kumari 
cutters paid dues direct to Government, or to landholders who 
paid to Government a small ‘ kumari ’ assessment. In course of 
time the rights of Government over the forests became better 
understood and restrictions were placed on the exactions of land¬ 
holders in dealing with forest cultivators, and eventually, as atten¬ 
tion was directed to the destructive effect on forest of allowing 
kumari cultivation to be carried on at all, orders were issued in 
1860 remitting ‘ warg ’ kumari assessment and prohibiting ‘ sirkar ’ 
kumari cultivation except in such localities as tho Collector con¬ 
sidered it necessary to allow it to prevent great suffering amongst 
forest tribes who were unaccustomed to any other form of cultiva¬ 
tion. An exception was also made with regard to ‘ warg ’ kumari 
in the Bekal mAganes of the KAsaragod taluk where it had become 
a firmly established practice, and kumaris were bought, sold and 
mortgaged as freely as any other holdings. 

The following account of kumari, as practised in South Canara, 
appears in tho Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 16th 
April 1859 : 

“ It is the name giveu to cultivation which takes place on forest 
“ clearings. A hill side is always selected, on the slopes of whioh 
“ a space is cleared at the end of the year. The wood is left to 
“ dry till the following March or April and then burned; in moist 
“ localities the seed is sown in the ashos on the fall of the first rain 
“ without the soil being touched by implement of any kind, hut 
“ in the taluk of BAkal the laud is ploughed. The only further 
“ operations are weeding and fencing. A small crop is taken off 
“ the ground in the second year, and sometimes in the third, after 
‘‘ which the spot is deserted until the jungle is sufficiently high to 
“ tempt the kumari cutter to renew the process.” 

In the ‘ warg ’ kumaris of the Bekal mAganes of KAsaragod 
the crop raised is usually rice mixed with dhAll and cotton. 
Elsewhere rAgi and gram aro the principal crops with a small 
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amount of dh&ll, castor-oil, gingelly, chillies and vegetables of 
different sorts. After the restrictive orders of 1860 ‘ sirkar ’ 
kumari was allowed only in the Ooondapoor taluk, but a limited 
amount has recently been sanctioned under the regulation of the 
Forest Department in portions of the Uppinangadi and K&saragbd 
taluks, and it seems clear that in extensive forests the complete 
prohibition of kumari means the depopulation of tho tract to Buch 
an extent that labourers cannot be found to collect minor forest 
produce and carry on other operations of forestry. ti 

The cultivation of ordinary dry grain crops on land prepared 
by clearing brushwood or scrub jungle or grass is termed hakkal 
to distinguish it from kumari, but as above noted the term kumari 
is often applied by the people to any casual cultivation of upland 
waste. The crops and method are the same as in kumari except 
that more tillage is required, and where there is no brushwood, 
burnt earth or ash manuro has to be brought and spread. With 
the increase of population, the rise in prices and the advance in 
knowledge as to what can be done with manure, ‘hakkal ’ culti¬ 
vation is not so completely left as formerly to the hill tribes or 
lowest olasses of labourers, and in the neighbourhood of the coast, 
land hitherto left waste, or only occasionally cultivated, is now 
being permanently taken up for the same class of cultivation on 
an assessment of one rupoo per acre or double the amount charged 
for casual ‘ hakkal.’ Tho crops mainly grown aro ‘ kumari ’ rice, 
r&gi, horse-gram, turmeric and chillies, the last being the most pay¬ 
ing, but at the same time involving great labour and consider¬ 
able outlay. Farm labourers frequently grow a small ‘ hakkal' 
crop on their own account on the * kumaki ’ or waste land ad¬ 
joining an estate, and on this no assessment is charged. 

As already stated the ordinary agricultural labourers of this 
district are Holeyas or Pariahs of two classes, known as 1 Mulada 
Holeyas ’ and ‘ S&lada Holoyas,’ the former being the old here¬ 
ditary serfs attached to muh wargs (estates) and the latter labour¬ 
ers hound to their masters’ service by being in debt to them. .Now- 
n-days, however, there is little difference between the two classes. 
Neither are much given to changing masters, and though 
a ‘ Mulada Holeya ’ is no longer a slave, he is usually as much 
in debt as a ‘ S&lada Holeya,’ and can only change when his new 
master takes the debt over. To those labourers cash payments 
are unknown, except occasionally in tho case of ‘ S&lada Holeyas ’ 
where there is a nominal annual payment to he set off against 
interest on the debt. In other cases interest is foregone, one or 
other of the perquisites being sometimes docked as an equi- 


8 For Kumari assessment see chapter iii. 
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valent. The grain wage consists of rice or paddy, and the local CHAP. V. 
seer used is on the average, as nearly as possible, one of 80 tolas. Agricultuhk 
T he daily rice payments to men, women and children vary aB AND Tba p]E ' 
follows : Wagres. 

Men . . . . from 1 seer to 2 seers. 

Women . . . . „ J „ to 2 „ 

Children . . . . „ f ,, to 1 seer. 

The variations in tho rates obtaining in the different parts 
of the district are determined by a variety of local causes Vjut, 
speaking broadly, the rates are higher in tho inland parts where 
population is comparatively sparse and the labourers are tempted 
to migrate to the coast or to coffee plantations above the ghauts. 

If money equivalents be looked to, it may be said that the rates 
are not higher as rice is there cheaper, but, as a matter of fact, the 
wages really are higher as the labourer gets more of what he 
wants and the landlord pays away a larger proportion of his pro¬ 
duce. It is only in the Malayalam may fine s in the south of the 
district that the minimum rates above given prevail, and even 
there higher rates are given at the time of harvesting, sowing, &c. 

For the district generally, tho typical rateB of daily wages may 
be taken as : 

Men . . 1| seers rice and condiments = 1 anna 8 pies. 

Women ,. 1] seers rice and condiments = 1 anna 5 pics. 

Children. . \ seer of boiled rice with condiments^ 7 pies. 

In addition to the daily wages and the midday meal of boiled 
rice which is given in almost all parts, there are annual perquisites 
or privileges. Except on the coast of tho Mangalore taluk and 
in the Coondapoor taluk every family of Holeyas is allowed rent 
free from | to | acre of land and ono or two coooanut or palmyra 
trees with sometimes a jack or mango tree in addition. The 
money-value of the produce of this little allotment is variously 
estimated at from 1 to 5 rupees per annum. The average may he 
taken at Rs. 3, which shows that the most is not usually made of 
the allotment. Throughout the whole district cloths are given 
every year to each labourer, the money-value being estimated at 
1 rupee per adult and 6 annas for a child. It is also customary 
to give a cumhly (blanket) in the neighbourhood of the ghauts 
where the damp and cold render a warm covering necessary. On 
three or four important festivals presents of rice and other eat¬ 
ables, oil and salt are given to each labourer, or, in some cases, to 
each family. Tho average value of these may ho taken at 1 
rupee per labourer, or Rs. 4 per family. Presents are also made 
on the occasion of a birth, marriage, or funeral, the value of which 
varies very much in individual cases. 
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If an ordinary family be supposed to consist of a man and his 
wife and three children, of whom two are old enough to do a little 
work about the farm, the annual receipts of the household on the 
typical rates given above will be— 



KS. 

A. 


1 man . .1^ seers rice and eondi- 

incuts 

= 0 

l 

8 

1 woman ..11 seers rioo and condi- 

ments 

= 0 

l 

5 

2 children . . 1 seer rice and condiments 

= 0 

l 

2 

3f seers rice and condiments 

= 0 

4 

3 

365 


365 

1,368$ seers rice and condiments 

- 90 

15 

3 

Value of produce of land 

= 3 

0 

0 

Value of cloths 

= 3 

2 

0 

Value of presents on 

festivals 

= 4 

0 

0 

Total . . 

107 

1 

3 


The above calculation is based on the assumption that each 
member of the family has boon fit for work every day of the year, 
but some allowanco must be made for casual absence from sick¬ 
ness, when bare subsistence is provided, and in some cases not 
even that. 

Whole families of Holeyas are attached to the farms, but 
when their master does not require their services he expects them 
to go and work elsewhere in places where such work is to be got. 
In the interior, outside work is not to be had at many seasons, 
and the master has to pay them oven if there is not muoh for them 
to do, but, one way or another, ho usually manages to keep them 
pretty well employed all the year round. In places where labour 
is scarce, farmers have to arrange to help each other with labourers. 
The groat bulk of tho farm labour of the district is done by the 
‘Mulada’ and ‘ Sdlada ’ Holoyas, but other permanently em¬ 
ployed farm labourers arc not unknown. They may be of any 
caste and the wages vary greatly. Some seem to be mere depen¬ 
dents, or relatives, of the farmer who reside in his house and get 
merely their meals and clothes. On the coast, where this class 
of labourers is most common, the daily wages vary from 2 to 2| 
soers of rice with, in some cases, condiments and an allowance for 
firewood. In ninny places a clotb is also given annually and, in the 
interior, they frequently get presents at festivals also. Speaking 
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of the district generally, the average money-value of the daily 
wages of these permanently employed farm labourers may be taken 
at from 2 to 2| annas. 

For certain particular classes of work such as irrigating, build¬ 
ing embankments, plucking cocoanuts or areca-nuts, husking 
paddy, &e., labourers are sometimes paid daily wages and some¬ 
times by contract or piece-work. When paid by daily wages the 
amounts vary from 2 annas to 3 annas 4 pies. The following may 
be mentioned as specimens of the contract rates : 

For irrigating .—In the Mangalore taluk, ono mura of rice 
(42 seers) is given for irrigating one acre of land for one crop. 

For building embankments .— For each 100 cubic yards of earth¬ 
work there is paid in some parts of the district, Rs. 4 in cash, one 
mfira (42 soers) of rico (Rs. 2-8-0), condiments (As. 6-0), six 
cocoanuts (As. 3-0), three kudtas ( I | seers) of oil (As. 3-0)— 
Rs. 7-4-0 in all. 

For plucking cocoanuts .—From two to five per cent of the 
cocoanuts plucked. 

For plucking areca-nuts. —One pie per tree, or one per cent, of 
the arooa-nuts plucked, or 4 annas for 100 bunohes of areca-nuts. 

For husking paddy .—Threo seers of rice for every mhra (42 
soers) of rice obtained. 

It is generally considered that an able-bodied adult can earn 
3 annas a day in any of the above-mentioned ways, while some 
can earn even more. 

The wagos of unskilled labourers have not increased within the 
time for which we have records, but there has been a great rise in 
the price of skilled labour. Smiths and bricklayers, who in 1850 
obtained 4 annas per day, now get 6 annas, and carpenters now 
receive 8 annas, who then got only 6 annas. Masons sometimes 
earn as much as 12 annas por day, as do also carpenters who are 
above the ordinary run of workmen of their class. The smiths and 
carpenters required for preparing agricultural implements are not 
employed by the day, but they have each a shop in every village 
to which the peasants take their work and pay so much in kind 
for each description of work. 

The unskilled labour of the district has found a new outlet in 
the coffee estates on the Western Ghauts, which offer tempting 
rates of wages to coolies who are willing to work in them. The 
Holeyas have, more than any other class, availed themselves of 
the advantages presented by work in the coffee estates and mi¬ 
grated to them in largo numbers. 

In South Canara, as in other parts of the Presidency, weights 
and measures were until lately in an unsatisfactory state, owing 
partly to the want of a definite initial standard, and partly to the 
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absence of any arrangements for the manufacture of measures of 
a uniform capacity. 

From returns submitted in 1836 it appears that the grain 
measure called a seer was assumed to contain 78 tolas of rice in 
most parts of the district, hut that the seer used at Coondapoor 
contained 80 tolas. In 1852 it was reported that the seer when 
struok was calculated to contain 78 rupees weight of rico or 80 
rupees of mixed grains of nine varieties, hut in the same letter it 
was stated that in Coondapoor and all taluks to the south of it— 
that is in the whole of the present district of South Canara, the 
seer might be assumed to contain when struck 80 rupeos weight of 
grain. In a set of tests of measures in ordinary use at different 
stations in the district made in 1872 in connection with the pre¬ 
paration of a conversion table for the price returns, the capacities 
of the measures were found to vary from 79 to 83, and in anotn„i 
sot of tests made in 1886, the variations were from 78 to 80 j. 

In January 1886 7 the Board accepted the Collector’s statement 
that the measures in use throughout the district, contained ap¬ 
proximately 80 tolas of rico and adopted this as the standard in 
the conversion tables. 

In December 1884 an establishment for stamping weights and 
measures according to a prescribed standard was started experi¬ 
mentally in the Mangalore taluk, and another in the TJdipi taluk 
in October 1886. These establishments work, at times in tlio 


other taluks and as large 

numbers of weights and measures are 

being stamped by them, there is every reason to hope that uni¬ 
formity and accuraoy will soon prevail throughout the district. 

The standards which are based on the rupee or tola of 180 
Knglisb grains, and the seer of 80 tolas as above explained, are as 

follows: 


Grain measure* ( struck) 

— 

P4vu or £ 

seer equal to 20 tolas. 

£ seer 

equal to 40 „ 

Seer 

equal to 80 ,, 

Kalsi 

equal to 14 seors. 

Liquid measures — 


| Uudte 

equal to 6 tolas of distilled water. 

Kudte 

equal to 12 „ 

Kutti 

equal to kudtes. 

maund 

equal to 5 kutties. 

Maund 

equal to 10 „ 

Weights — 


\ seer 

equal to 6 tolas. 

| seer 

equal to 12 „ 


Proceedings, dated 1st January 1886, No, 63, para. 21. 
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Weights- 


-oont. 

Seer 


1 rdtal 
^ rdtal 
Bdtal 


equal to 24 tolas, 
equal to 10 „ 

equal to 20 ,, 
equal to 40 ,, 

1 maund equal to 7 ratals. 

5 maund equal to 14 ,, 

Mauud equal to 28 „ 

Though the above standards suit all the ordinary require¬ 
ments, there are some eases iu which a particular artiole of produce 
has a special measure of its own ; thus a maund of jaggery con¬ 
sists of 40 seers only. 

The weights used in weighing gold are— 

4 riee grains or vissa equal to 1 guriginja or hdga. 

2 guriginjas equal to I manjatti or adda. 

2 manjatties equal to 1 hana. 

9 lianas equal to 1 pagoda or vardhft tuk. 

3 pagodas and 3f hanas equal to 1 tola or rupee. 

It has been the practice of the country to estimate the area of 
a portion of land by what is called ‘ Bijawari,’ viz., the quantity 
of seed required to sow it. This quantity varies with the quality 
of the land and tho variations of the local seed measure, so that 
great diversity exists. 

Several experiments wore made by actual measurement to 
obtain such an average as may represent in defined terms what is 
meant by a mood;/ or extent of land requiring a moody of 60 
seer measures of 80 tolas’ weight in riee) of seed to sow it. In 
the ‘ bail ’ or in the best low lcvol land, the average moody was 
found to be 0 912 acres. In‘majal’ land it averaged I 072 
aoros, and in the ‘ bett ’ high level land I'll 6 acres, so that 
one acre may be assumed as a very rough average equivalent of 
the moody. In some places the moody is 56, 50, 48, 45, 40 and 
35 seers and in those localities tho corresponding quantity of 
land is of course less than an acre. 

Lands measured under orders of the revenue authorities have 
however been measured in acres and goontan or fortieths, as in 
Bellary, except in the case of some very old grants. 

Amongst the natives of South Canara both the solar (saura- 
mdna) and luni-solar (chdndramdna) calendars are in common use. 
The Sdlivdhana era is adopted for both ; hut the name-years of 
the Brihaspaticliakra or Jovian cycle are only used in connection 
with the months of the luni-solar systom. The solar year begins 
about the 12th April, and tho luni-solar year on the new moon 
immediately preceding tho hoginning of the solar year ; hut the 
name-year of the cycle is used for both. That the solar system 
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was tlie ouo in earliest use in Canara may be inferred from the 
faot that there are Tulu names for the solar, but not for the luni- 
solar months, thus— 


Sanskrit. 

Tulu. 

Mdsha. 

Paggu. 

Vrishablia. 

Besha. 

Mithuna. 

Kdrtdl. 

Karkataoa. 

Ate. 

Sinha. 

Sona. 

Kanya. 

Nirnala. 

Tuld. 

Bdntel. 

Vrischika. 

J drde. 

Dhanus, 

Perdrde. 

Makara. 

Puyintdl. 

Kumbha. 

Mdyi. 

Mina. 

Suggi. 


The solar system enters rarely into documents, but solar days 
are given conjointly with lunar onos in horoscopes and other 
astrological writings. It furnishes dates for no festivals except 
New Year’s Day, the birth of Krishna and Updkarma and certain 
festival days peouliar to special tomples such as the ‘ Pariydya ’ at 
Udipi and the Kollur festival. All the operations of cultivation 
are regulated by the months of the solar system which alone are well 
known by the cultivating classes, especially in Tuluva proper, but 
leases, which arc always written in Canarese and usually hy Brah¬ 
mins, are dated according to tho lunar system though the date of 
payment of rent is entered according to the solar system, doubtless 
owing to its being more familiar to tho rent-paying classes. 

For the lunar months there are no Tulu nor even Canarese 
names, tho Sanskrit terms being used, viz. : 


1. Ohaitra. 

2. Vaishdkha. 

3. Jydshta. 

4. Ashdda. 

5. Shravana. 

6. Bhddrapada. 


7. Ashwija. 

8. Kdrtika. 

9. Mdrgashira. 

10. Pushya. 

11. Mdgha. 

12. Phdlguna. 


As these are strictly lunar months, and not artificial ones as 
seem to be tho Tamil months having the same names, an extra 
one has to be intercalated every third year under the name of 
‘ adheka ’ prefixed to one of the other months as the case may 
be. This luni-solar system governs as above stated all ordinary 
religious festivals and observances and is the one ordinarily 
cjuoted in documents. In the five southern ot Malayalam mayanh 
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a Malayalam solar system is in general use with an era called CHAP. V. 

‘ Kollam ’ divided into cyoles of 1,000 years. Aobmoltdm 

The lunar month is divided into the bright and dark fort- _ 

nights, called Shuddha or Shukla and Bahula or Krishna, which Division* of 
are sub-divided into 15 ‘ tithis ’ or days varying in length from 
about 21 to 24 hours. 

The solar system has weeks of seven days corresponding to 
the English week and the day and night are each divided into 4 
jdrnas of 3 English hours or ‘ ghaligas, ’ each ‘ ghaliga ’ being 
24 English minutes. A ghaliga is divided into 60 ‘ vighaligas ’ 
of 24 English seconds. 

The year is also divided into six 1 rutus ’ or seasons as follows: 

Vasanta (shining) 

Grishina (hot) 


i Chaitra. 

( Vaishdkha. 
( Jy4shta. 

\ Ashdda. 


Varslia (rain) 
Sharad (sultry) 
Haimanta (cold) 
Shishira (dew) 


Shr&vana. 
Bhddrapada. 
( Ashwija. 

I Kdrtika. 

( Mdrgashira. 
\ Pushya. 

| Mdgha. 


Phalguna. 

These arc quoted in religious services and prayers, but are not 
much regarded by the cultivating classes who havo a local 
division— 

Bdsig&la (hot)—March, April and May. 

Maleg&la (rainy season)—June to Ootober. 

Chalikdla (cold season)—November to February. 

The trade of the west coast of India is frequently alluded to Trade, 
by Greek and Roman writers, but none of the existing ports of 
Canara can be identified with any of those mentioned. As stated 
in the chapter on the history of the district, suggestions have 
been made which, on fuller investigation, have turned out to be 
erroneous. These have been replaoed by new suggestions even 
more fanciful, and as they are even less likely than their prede¬ 
cessors to stand enquiry, it is unnecessary to discuss them. It 
may, however, be regarded as certain that South Canara shared in 
the ancient trade with the west, either directly from its own ports 
or by means of intorportal trade with the large emporiums. 

As an indication of the extreme antiquity of the trade between 
Egypt and India, it may be mentioned that mummies from 
Egyptian tombs, fully 4,000 years old, have been found wrapped 
in Indian muslin, but it cannot be said with certainty that these 

EE 
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reached Egypt by sea from west coast ports. The Phoenician 
trade however (980 B.C.) between Tyre and India was unques¬ 
tionably by sea, and the oinnamon and cassia, as well as tho apes, 
peacocks and ivory mentioned in the Bible as imported by King 
Solomon are common west coast products. In the first oentury of 
our era the author of the Peripius states that the Egyptians 
exported woollen and linen cloth, wine and bullion to India., and 
received in return spices, gems, silk, pepper, ivory, cotton, betel 
and tortoise shell. Some of all these, except gems, silk and 
cotton, very probably came from Canara. 

Trade between Canara and Arabia must have existed from very 
early days, as Arab traders were actually establishing themselves 
on the west coast in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. A trade 
in horses between Persia and Ceylon, which no doubt extended 
to the west coast of Iudia, is mentioned by Kosmos Indikopleustes 
in the sixth century, and the Malabar coast is described in 
Simlbad the Sailor and the Voyage of two Muhammadans), both 
of which were written about the ninth century A.D. After the 
arrival of the Portuguese a long struggle for trade supremacy 
took place between them and the Muhammadans which culmi¬ 
nated in the entire success of tho former, who, however, had in 
their turn to give way, first to some extent to the Dutch and 
afterwards completely to the English. 

In the present day the most important articles of export trade 
are coffee, rioe and paddy, aroca-nuts, bricks and tiles, sandal¬ 
wood, oils, cardamoms, salt-fish, hides and horns, and tobacco; 
and amongst imports the principal articles are cotton piece-goods, 
twist and yarn, kerosine oil, salt, copper and copperware, coprn, 
oils, agricultural implements, sugar and tobacco. The coifee ex¬ 
ported at Mangalore is grown in Mysore and Coorg, whence it 
is brought to Mangalore where there are several firms engaged 
in curing it. That exported to foreign ports chiefly goes to 
England, hut a certain proportion goes to Franco and a compara¬ 
tively small amount to Persia and Arabia. There is also a large 
exportation to Bombay, and to other ports in India the bulk of 
the latter being taken to ports in Malabar to be cured there 
for foreign markets. The shipments to Bombay are mainly on 
account of convenient direct freight to foreign ports not being at 
the time obtainable. The coffee trade of South Canara is con¬ 
fined to the port of Mangalore. 

Rice is the staple crop of the district and after the wants of 
the people have been fully supplied, a large surplus remains for 
exportation. Though this article of export comes second to 
ooffee in point of value, it of course far exceeds it in quantity. 
More than half of the exports go to Malabar, about one-third to 
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Goa, and only a small quantity to foreign countries such as 
Arabia or Zanzibar. Exports go from all the ports of the district, 
but the rice trade with Goa is chiefly carried on at Hungarkatta, 
and with Persia, Arabia and Zanzibar at Goondapoor (Gongoli), 
and Mangalore. 

Next in importance come the exports of areca-nuts, all the 
produce of this district. The foreign trade is chiefly to Kathiawar 
and Cutoh, and the bulk of the remainder goes to Bombay. A 
large trade in bricks and tiles is carried on with Bombay consist¬ 
ing mainly of maohine-made tiles, of which the Basel Mission has 
two large factories at Mangalore. There are also one European 
and several native firms engaged in tho manufacture on the pattern 
introduced by the Basel Mission about twenty-five years ago. 

Sandalwood is exported in large quantities to Bombay. It is 
all grown in Mysore and Coorg and brought down for shipment 
chiefly from Mangalore and Udipi. 

Sandalwood oil is manufactured in the Udipi taluk from 
sandalwood brought down from Mysore and Coorg, and the 
exports of essential oils consist mainly of sandalwood oils, but 
there is also sotno cinnamon oil manufactured mainly in Mysore. 
All but a small portion of the exports go to Bombay whence 
much of them find their way to China. 

Coir yarn is manufactured to a large extent on the Laccadive 
Islands as well as on the mainland, and is exported from the port 
of Mangalore to Bombay and Calcutta. Cardamoms are grown to 
some extent in the district, one very largo plantation being at 
Neriya near Beltangadi in the Uppinangadi taluk, hut the most 
of those which leave the Canara ports come from Mysore and 
Coorg ; more than half go to Bombay, about a third to England 
and small quantities to France, Arabia, Persia and Zanzibar. 

The salt-fish industry is rapidly extending in South Canara, 
hut a great deal of it is in the hands of adventurous fishermen 
from Ratnagiri, who make largo hauls off the Canara coast and 
bring them in to the nearest fish-curing yards. About a third of 
the exports go to Ceylon and the remainder to other ports in 
India. 

Hides and horns aro exported mostly to Bombay. 

The exports of tobacco are mainly interportal, tho tobacco 
grown in the KAsaragod taluk being in much demand for snuff all 
over the district. Amongst minor articles of export may he men¬ 
tioned hooks and printed matter, copra, pepper, piece-goods, tur¬ 
meric and shark-fins. 

Imports from England rarely come direct to Mangalore or 
other Canara ports, and the few ordinary direct imports from 
foreign countries are coal, beer and machinery from England, 
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kerosene oil from New York, dates from Persia, and salted fish 
from Arabia and the Persian Gulf. Amongst imports from all 
ports cotton piece-goods take by a long way the first place, fol¬ 
lowed by salt, copper and copperware, areca-nut, tobacco, kerosene 
oil, twist and yarn copra, and gram, after which in small quanti¬ 
ties come sugar, pulse, agricultural implements, and umbrel¬ 
las. Almost all the piece-goods are used in the district, salt and 
kerosene oil being the only imported articles of whioh a large pro¬ 
portion merely passes through to Mysore and Coorg. Three- 
fourths of the whole sea-borne trade, which may be valued at 
nearly 150 lakhs, is carried on at the port of Mangalore, which is 
the only one visited by the weekly steamers of the British India 
Company. The ports of Coondapoor (Gongoli), Barkhr (Hangar- 
katta) and Udipi (Malpe) have each about one-tenth of the trade 
of Mangalore ; Mulky has from a third to a half of the trade 
oarried on at these latter, and K&saragod, Kumbla and Manjeshwar 
have from one to two lakhs. At Baindur, the most northern port 
of the district, the trade is under a lakh. 

As above stated, Mangalore is visited weekly in fine weather 
by the British India Company’s coasting steamers, and by those 
of Sheppard’s line, and three or four steamers call every year to 
take coffee direct to Europe. In addition to this thore is an 
occasional call from some other steamer or large sailing vessel. 
The trade at the other ports and the remainder of the trade at 
Mangalore is carried on by means of ‘ buggalows ’ from Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf with a capacity of from 30 to 50 tons, and 
country craft commonly called pattimars and maohwas with an 
average capacity of about 20 tons, the maohwas being, as a rule, 
smaller than the pattimars. About 2,000 of these vessels outer 
annually ut the port of Mangalore, and from 500 to 1,000 at each 
of the larger ports above mentioned. 

The statistics relating to the external land trade are incomplete, 
as they have been kept only on the routes leading to the Native 
Stato of-Mysore. It is known, however, that the imports from 
Coorg are mainly coffee and cardamoms, while the exports are 
similar in quantity and kind to those by any one of the main roads 
to the southern districts of Mysore. 

The imports of coffee, sandalwood, cardamoms, rice and cin¬ 
namon oil merely pass through South Canara for export. Of the 
articles of import, by land for the use of the people of South 
Canara, the most important aro Indian piece-goods, and oattle 
which are brought down annually to a great oattle mart at the 
time of the festival held every November at the temple of Subra- 
manyam near the foot of the Bisli Ghaut. The remaining items 
are jaggery, ohillies, oil and other seeds and tobacco. 
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Among the exports by land of articles which are the produce 
of the distriot the most important items are oocoanuts, cocoanut 
oil, gums, resins and tiles. 

Transport of through traffic in the case of bulky goods is usual¬ 
ly by boat as far as water way is available and after that by cart. 
Valuable goods are usually carried by cart alone. Until within 
the last few years almost all through traffic was oarried in Mysore 
carts, but of late there has been a great increase in the number of 
carts kept in Canara, and these now get a fair share of the work. 
Pack bullocks still bring down a certain amount of grain from 
above the ghauts, especially in the two northern taluks, but their 
use is being gradually abandoned. They may, however, continue 
for some years yot in the Ooondapoor taluk where the communi¬ 
cations above the ghauts have not been opened out so well as 
farther south and the forest tracts oome much closer to the sea. 

The facilities for internal trade are considerable, there being 
nearly 900 miles of made road suitable for cart traffic, besides 
village roads, and 170 miles of water carriage open the whole year 
round. Twenty-five years ago there was hardly a cart in Canara, 
except on two or three of the main lines of road, and all traffic 
elsewhere was conveyed by pack bullocks or coolies. Now carts 
are abundant throughout the district, and their number is rapidly 
increasing. They are kept by all classes, but it is chiefly Mussul¬ 
mans who lay themselves out as regular carriers. South of the 
Udipi taluk the boatmen are almost all Mdpillas, and in Udipi and 
Ooondapoor Christians, or Hindus of the fisherman caste. 

The Konkani Brahmins are the trading and shop-keeping olass 
of Oanara and in the most out-of-the-way spots the Konkani 
village shop is to bo found. In the Kdsoragod taluk, however, the 
Mdpillas have to a great oxtont taken their place, and all over the 
southern part of the district rondside shops are found kept by 
Mdpillas as frequently as by Konkanis. In the towns and impor¬ 
tant villages other castes secure a larger share of the shops and 
warehouses, and the Christian traders and shopkeepers are numer¬ 
ous and pushing, especially in Mangalore and the neighbourhood. 
Throughout the distriot the ordinary requisites of life are to bo 
found in the village shops. Cloths are procured once a year, as a 
rule, from the town or at one of the large annual festivals or fairs, 
of which there are a good many at different places in the distriot. 
Cattle, except for the most northern parts of the distriot, arc 
almost all obtained at the cattle market near Subramanya at 
the time of the annual festival at the temple of that place in 
November. 

Salted or sun-dried fish is hawked throughout the whole 
distriot by women of the fisher caste who barter it for paddy with 
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which they return to the coast. Betel-leaves are somewhat 
similarly distributed by the growers of that article of universal 
use. 

In the year 1800 Sir Thomas Munro wrote as follows: “ Canara 
“ will probably never be a manufacturing country, because it 
** produced none of the raw materials necessary to render it such 
“ and because the heavy rains which last so great a part of the 
“ year are an insurmountable obstacle to all operations which 
“ require to be carried on under a clear sky and the open air.” 

These words remain true to the present day as regards indi¬ 
genous effort, but the Basel missionaries have recently shown what 
good use can be made of the clay with which Canara seems to be 
specially favoured. Factories for the manufaoturo of bricks and 
tiles have been started by the Mission and by other at Man¬ 
galore, Udipi and Ooondapoor which meet not only a constant local 
demand, but export largely to Bombay and othor places on the 
coast, and also by road inland to Mysore and even to Oota- 
camund. Thoy are also experimenting with white clay in the 
hope of eventually being able to produce porcelain. 

The native weaving is of the most ordinary kind. Blacksmith’s 
work is exceptionally poor, pottery is fair, and the goldsmith’s 
work is porhaps above the average, as might he expected in a com¬ 
munity which is distinctly prosperous. Besides introducing tile 
factories which afford employment to considerable numbers, the 
Basel Missionaries have endeavoured to promote the material pros¬ 
perity of the people amongst whom they work by starting print¬ 
ing presses, book-binding establishments, weaving factories and 
mechanical workshops, the last on so large a scale that they were 
able to undertake contracts for the erection of largo iron bridges for 
the Local Fund Board. . Many of the natives who roceived their 
training in the Mission establishments are now carrying on a 
business of their own independently. Another important industry, 
which has of late years been brought about by the introduction of 
foreign capital, is coffee curing, In which two European firms are 
now engaged bosides one very large and some minor native houses 
of business. Coir rope of a very good quality is made in the 
Lacoadive Islands and to a small extent throughout the coast. 
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Adavu- 
Anadi banjar 
Angirasa ohitta 
Arvar 

Bagayat v .. 

Bane 
Banjar • 

Bail 


Berizu . 

Bett or Bettu t 

Bharti * 


Bhogyadi adavu 
Bijawari 


Board sipharas 

Chalgenigars 
Dundubhi .. 
Durmati ohitta 


.. Simple mortgage. 

.. Immemorial waste. 

.. See ‘ Durmati ohitta. ’ 

Mortgage of land with possession. 

(1) Coeoanut or areea-nut gardens; (2) land 
specially adapted for such gardens. 

.. See ‘ Kumaki.’ 

Waste land. 

.. Low-lying land of good quality, capable of 
producing annually three crops of rice or 
two crops of rice and one of some other 
grain or pulse, or two crops of rice both of 
which can be raised without recourse to 
artificial means of irrigation. 

.. Assessment 

.. Land capable of producing one crop of rice 
annually (called dry land in accounts). 

.. Full. When a ‘ warg ’ or estate is able to 
pay the full Tharao assessment, it is called 
a Bharti warg, 

., Mortgage of land with possession. 

.. Amount of seed required to sow rice land, in 
old accounts. In Canara, there is no 
record of the area of a warg or holding, its 
place being. taken in the accounts by a 
record of the blj awari or amount of seed 
required. 

Estates recommended for permanent remis¬ 
sion of portions of Tharao assessment. 

Tenants-at-will. 

See ‘ Durmati chitta.’ 

An ancient (A,D. 1801) account for each warg 
showing the amount of seed required to 
sow it, the assessment due thereon, and the 
rent produce ( hutioali). 

N.B .—These accounts are notoriously inaccu¬ 
rate. For the Coondapoor taluk the corres¬ 
ponding account is tho Dundubhi (1802) chitta, 
and for tho Coorg m&ganSs the Angirasa (1812) 
chitta. 
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Geni warg or Sirkar An estate which has escheated to Govern- 
geni warg. ment, and is let out on assessment. They 

are now on practically the same footing 
as Mula wargs. 

Ghar terige .. A tax similar to Nela terig6 [q.v.], only 

that it is supposed to carry proprietary 
rights. 

Hakkal .. A tax charged for dry cultivation (temporary) 

on ordinary village waste. If within 
‘ kumaki ’ [q.v.] limits, no tax is charged 
on 1 hakkal ’ cultivation, which is also free 
on all land, whether kumaki or not, in the 
Amara and Sullia maganfis, which once 
belonged to Coorg. The rate of tax, when 
charge is made, is 8 annas, except in parts 
of Mangalore taluk, where it has for many 
years been As. 13-4 per acre. 

Hazir hutwali .. See ‘ Hutwali.’ 

Hobli .. .. A cluster of magan6s [q.v.]. 

Bosagame ,, .. New cultivation, i.e., subsequent to the com¬ 

mencement of the East India Company’s 
rule. 

Hutwali .. .. Produce; Rivdz hutwali, normal rent produce; 

Hazir hutwali, actual rent produce. 

Iladarvar .. .. Mortgage of land with possession. 

Kadixn .. .. Old cultivation, i.e., prior to the commence¬ 

ment of the East India Company’s rule. 

Kambharti .. Estates unable to pay the full tharao assess¬ 

ment. 

Kudutale .. .. (1) Subdivision of a warg made by private 

arrangement between parties and not for¬ 
mally authorised or ratified by Government 
officers, though entered in a register. 

N.B .—When a portion of a warg is sold for 
arrears of revenue it is authoritatively divided 
off and numbered ns anew warg, being entered 
in the accounts as ‘ muli ’ or ‘ geni ’ according 
to the designation of the original warg. 

(’2) The entry in the Collector’s land register 
of the person allowed to pay such amount 
of assessment on a ‘ kudutale ’ as is agreed 
to by the parties concerned. 

Xudutaledar ., The person registered as having undertaken 
responsibility to pay assessment on a 
‘ kudutale.’ 

Kumaki .. .. Waste lands situated within 100 yards of 

cultivated lands for the provision, under 
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Kumari 


Magane 

Majal {first 
second sort). 

Majare 

Mogaru 

Mouza 

Mala wargdar 

Mol genigars 
Mali warg 


Hal patta .. 


Nela terige 

Nettikatt .. 
Fatla .. 

Potel 

Rekha or Shist 
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certain restrictions, of leaf manure, pasture, 
fuel and timber to land-holders or cultiva¬ 
tors. Similar lands in the Amara and 
Sullia m&ganfis are termed ‘ Ban As.’ 

.. Shifting cultivation by felling and burning 
a patoh of forest and raising on the 
ground manured with the ashes a crop of 
rice or dry grains, mixed with cotton, 
castor, oil-seeds, &c. The tax is Be. 1 per 
acre of cultivation. 

.. A group of five or six villages. 

and Laud capable of producing annually two 
crops of rice, or one of rice and one of 
other grain. 

.. A hamlet. 

.. Wet land growing one paddy crop ; some¬ 
times one grain crop besides. 

.. Chief village (kasba). 

,. The proprietor of an ancestral hereditary 
estate. The legal position of both M<ila 
wargddr and Sirkdr gini wargddr is now 
exactly the same. 

.. Permanent tenants. 

.. Ancestral hereditary tenure. It is the 
characteristic tenure of South Canara and 
is said by the Bombay High Court to be 
identical with mirdsi, kdniydtchi, swasthyam 
and jenmaJcari. 

.. A formal title-deed granted in the early 
years of British rule conveying to the 
grantee full proprietary or ‘ muli ’ rights 
within certain specified boundaries. 

.. Ground-tax charged on bazaar-sites and 
streets in large villages or towns. Pay¬ 
ment of this tax does not give a proprie¬ 
tary right- 

.. The crest of a hill adjoining cultivation ; the 
watershed of a hill. 

,. Wet land submerged during the heavy rains 
of the early months of the monsoon, and 
therefore growing only one paddy crop 
annually. 

., Headman of village ; village magistrate. 

., Land-tax or standard rent imposed on wargs 
by ancient. Hindu rulers of Canara. 

,, See ‘ Hutwali.’ 


Rivas hutwali 
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SaraiAri 

Literally ‘ average.’ The term is applied to 
the settlement of A.D. 1819, based mainly 
on the average of collections daring the 
first few years of the British administra¬ 
tion of Canara. 

fiarasari chitta (A.2). 

An account in which the sardsari settlement 

1810 ). 

[q.v.] is recorded, together with all subse¬ 
quent changes in that assessment. Also 
notes of any surveys, or valuations or 
inspections which may, from time to time, 
have been made. 

Sarkari gudde 

Poramboke or waste at the disposal of Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Shamil ,. 

Extra assessment added to shist [q.v.] by 
Muhammadan Governments in Canara. 

Shanabhoga 

Village Accountant. 

Shist ., 

See ‘ Bekha.’ 

Smashana .. 

Burial or cremation ground. 

Tarf 

Sub-division of a magane, forming the 
charge of a Shdnabhdga [q.v.]. 

Taniki (of Kam- 

Estates whose rovenues are under investiga¬ 

Iharti). 

tion annually. 

Tharao 

Vulgarly tarow. Fixed, determined. The 
tharao or tarrao assessment is that of the 
settlement of 1819, A.D. 

Ugrani 

Village peon. 

TJttara (land) ,, 

Land entrusted by a wargddr to a second 
party for some special object. (This is a 
private transaction.) 

Vaide 

A sub-division of Kamhharti estates to be 
advanced to the full demand of assessment 
by instalments. 

Vaide genigars .. 

Tenants for a specified term of years. 

Vartane ., 

Fees, perquisites, especially of grain, paid 
to the public servants of a village for their 
support. The assessment fixed on the 
wargs includes, in many cases at least, the 
old vartane. 

Warg 

A holding or estate, not necessarily one 
compact block. 

Wala warg 

An under warg. A Wala wargddr is respon¬ 
sible to the wargddr for payment of assess¬ 
ment. 
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A 

AM-er-Razzak, an aooouut of the district 
by, 67. 

Aooounts, ancient mode of preserving, 94 ; 
their inaoeuraey, 109, 111. 

Adavu, different kinds of, 131 ; definition 
of, 223. 

Adheka, an extra month added to every 
third year, 216. 

Adil Shah, 70. 

AdO'ni, oapture of, 69. 

Aduvu, (ate Adavu). 

Agasa, oaeto, 170. 

Agricultural, classes, 192; labourers, 198; 
wages, 210; income of labourers, 212; 
implements, 196. 

Agumbe, pass, 14. 

Ahikshdtra, 2, 57, 59, 145. 

Ahraednagar, 69. 

Ajalar, 73, 85. 

Akkasalo, caste, 166. 

Ali Raja, 75. 

Aliyasantana law, origin of, 65, 63, 136, 
U 0 , 

Amara Magand, origin of the name, 73; 
resumption by Hyder Ali, 76, 79, 117, 
126. 

Amindivi islands, 1. 

Aminadikkul, hill, 12. 

AnAdi Banjar, 223. 

Angtrasa, 117 ; chitta, 223. 

Angria, Mahratta piratea of, 75. 

Ant-eater, soaly, 43. 

Are, caste, 163. 

Areoa-nut, cultivation of, 206, 207, 220. 

Artisans, 165. 

Arvar, 223 (see Mortgage). 

Assessment, the firat raising of, 75 ; early 
history of, 94 ; rioe, 95 ; Harihar Raya’s 
or Vijayanagar, 95; Bednore additions 
to, 96; Mysore, 97; Sir Thomas Mun- 
ro’s, 99 ; TharAo, 102 . 

Ass’a Ears, 6 , 11. 

B 

Backwaters, 12 . 

BAilAmi, 68 . 

BAgAyat, 122, 193, 223. 

Bahubalin, 66 , 87. 

Bail, 122, 193, 200, 223. 

Bailangadi, 80. 

Bainddr, 67. 

Baira D 6 vi, 69 ; her death, 70, 92. 

Bairaau Wodears, 55, 61, 02 , 85, 90. 

Bakuda, caste, 174. 

Bali, a sept, 143 ; of Bants, 160 f.n. 


BallAlraya Drug, II, 62. 

BallalB, Brahmin, 65, 62, 73. 

Banavasi, 68 , 61, 62, 66 . 

Banes, 130, 223. 

Banghar, chiefs of, 66 , 65, 71, 72, 73, 79 , 
86 . 

Banjar, 223. 

Bant, caste, 166, 192; their love of oook- 
fighting, 44. 

Bantval, 78, 80, 83. 

Baraoe, 66 . 

Barbosa, Duarte, 67- 
Barcelore (see Barsalore). 

Baroore or Ifangarkatta (tee Barker). 
Barking deer, 42. 

Barkfir, 5, 62, 63, 65, 75, 93 ; a stronghold 
of Jainism, 92. 

Barn Hill, 6 . 

Barsalore, point, 4 ; peak, 4 ; port, 68 . 
Basavappa AraBu Wodear, 67, 

Basel Mission factories, 219, 223. 

Basrdr, 64, 67, 71, 74. 

Baatis, Jain, 87. 

Baawappa Naik, 182. 

Bear, black, 43. 

Bednore, mountains, 4 ; dynasty, 70; 
Portuguese treaty with the Raja, 72 ; 
capture of, 76; Government of, 117 , 

Bees, 46. 

Beidoor Head, 3, 4. 

Bdkal, fort, 8 , 73, 93 ; MAgand, 209. 
Bele-kauike, 204 . 

Bellari MAgand, 76, 79, 83. 

Bellera, caBte, 179. 

Beriz, 223. 

Betel-leaf, mode of cultivating, 206. 

Bett, 122, 194, 201, 223. 

BettuB, 85. 

Bhadrappa Naik, 72. 

BhAgavata SampradAyam, 147. 

Bharti, 107, 116, 223. 

Bhatcal, 67. 

Bhattachirya, 60, 146. 

Bhfigyada Adavu, 228. 

Bhfital PAndiya, introduction of Aliyasan- 
tana law by, 62, 63; his oonneotion with 
the PAndiyas, 63 f.n. ; hostility to the 
Brahmins, 64; his assessment, 64, 140, 
141, 142/.H., 143 f.n. 

BhdtarAya PAndiya, 66 . 

Bhfitas, worship of, 63, 73, 137 ; names of, 
138. 

Bijnpdr, 69. 

Bijwari, account, 110, 223. 

Bilimagga, caste, 167. 

Billava, oaste, 171. 

Birds, 45. 

Bisli, ghaut, 11 , 

Bison, 42, 
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Board-siphAras, 107, 116, 223. 

Bombay, transfer of N. Oanara to, 84. 

Brahmins, their influence in Tuluva, 65, 
GO j legends regarding, 67, 92; Bucha¬ 
nan’s account regarding introduction, 
69; appointment as Governors, 60 ; 
struggle with local chiefs and Bants, 63; 
hostility to iihdtal Pandiya, G4 ; account 
of casto, 144. 

Buchanan, his journey in South Canara, 
82. 


c 

Campbell, Colonel, 77 ; his death, 78. 
Oanara, derivation of name, 2; British 
annexation of, 79. 

Cardamoms, 199, 206, 219. 

CarnAd, 68. 

Cashew-nut, 200. 

Castes, 144, 

Cats, 44. 

Cattle, 44. 

Cattle fair, Suhramanya, 44. 

Caup Bocks, 6. 

Chakranadi, river, 13. 

ChAlgdni, 181; ehAlgAnidar, 194, 223. 
ChAlukyas, 64, 69, 61, 62; religion of, 
188. 

Gbandragiri river, boundary of Tuluva, 2; 

description of, 13, 68, 73, 93. 
Chandramana year, 200. 

Chandra Sayana, 69, 145. 

ChArmadi or Kodokal pass, 14. 

CbArddis, oaste, 166. 

Choeta, 43. 

Cheol, attack on, 69. 

ChoptdgAra, caste, 165. 

ChdramAn Perumal, 180. 

Chora or Kerala, 64, 

Chibbidri ridge, 11. 

Chirakkal Raja, 73. 

ChitpAdi BallAls, 73. 

Chitpavan Brahmans, 163, 192. 

Choutar, 73, 85. 

Christianity, early history of, 181. 
Ohucker, a tax, 97 /.«. 

Coast line, description of, 3. 

Cock-fighting, 44. 

Coooanuts, planting of, 83, 204, 205. 
Coffee, 200. 

Coir yarn, 219 ; rope, 222. 

Coomta, 64. 

Ooorg, war with, 83; depredation of, 78, 
Cotton, 199. 

Crocodiles, 45. 

Customs, 140, 144. 


D 

Daknis, caBte, 181. 

DarkhAsts, preferential claims to, 123. 
Bella Valle, his travels in CanaTa, 71. 
Demon-worship, 137. 

Deria Bahaudur Ghur, 4, 5. 

Desliast BrAhmins, 163. 

J}$vadiga, oaste, 155. 


DdvAnga, oaste, 166. 

[leva KAya, his making over of the B&rkdr 
kingdom, 64, 65. 

Bevil-dancing, 138, 140. 

DhAre ceremony, 143. 

Bharmapuram, 71. 

DharmaBtala, Hegade of, 80. 

Bhurmati Chitta, 121, 223. 

Bigambara, a division of Jains, 190. 

Dodda Virappa, 73. 

Dog, wild, 43; domestic, 44. 

Dondia, 79. 

Duck, 46, 

Dundubhi (see Bhurmati). 

DvArasamudra, 62. 


E 

Egypt, trade with, 217- 
Elephants, 43. 

Estates, Mr. Viveash’s division of, 107, 
116. 

Export, articles of, 218. 


V 

Fauna, 42. 

Ferns, 41. 

Firewood, 18, 20. 

Fish, varieties of, 46 ; netting of, at Coon- 
dapoor, 47. 

Flora, 21, 41. 

Flying fox, 48. 

Forests, 15,20. 

Formosa, Mount, 7- 
FranciBcan friars, 68. 

Fryer’s travels, 73. 

Funk hill, 11. 

a 

Gairsappa, queen of, 69. 

Gangoli or Gurgot river, 13, 

GAniga, oaste, 167. 

Gauda Brahmins, 163. 

Gauda, oaste, 162. 

G6ni-warg, 224. 

Geology, 48. 

Ghar-terige, 124, 224. 

GddAvari, BrAhmins from, 69. 

Gukarnam, 60. 

Gold, 53. 

GvAmn-paditti, a Brahmin chronicle, 67, 
61. 

Gudigara, casto, 166. 

GulvAdi, 71. 

Gumta RAya, statue of, 66, 86. 

Gurget, river, 13. 

Gurpfir, river, 13. 

Guruvayankere, 90, 91. 

K 

Hadi Point, 3. 

Haign, etymology of, 2, 

Ilnjam, caste, 171, 
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Hakkal, 126, 200, 224 ; method of, culti¬ 
vation, 210. 

Haladi, river, 18. 

Haleangadi, 91. 

Halepaik, casta, 173. 

Halka), 71. 

Harihara Raya, 64 ; revision of land reve¬ 
nue by, 66, 93. 

Harris, Collector, 102. 

Hart, Colonel, 80. 

Havig BrAhmins, 60, 162, 192. 

Hegade or BallAls, 60, 66, 73. 

Heggade, caste, 164. 

Hobli, 224. 

Holeya, caste, 173, 198, 210. 

Honalli Math, 69. 

Honey, 46. 

Honore, 66. 
llorso trade, 218. 

Hoeagame, 118, 120, 224. 

Hosdrug, 73, 93. 

Hossangadi pass, 76. 

Hoysal BallAl, 62. 

Hubashika, a Koraga chief, 134, 146. 
Hughes, Sir Edward, 76. 

Humaha, Jain Kadamba chiefs of, 69, 61, 

86 . 

Husbandmen, 166. 

Hutwali, 126 /.«., 224. 

Hyder All, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 97, 98, 100, 
101 ; Patty, a pretondor, 80. 

Hyderghur fort, 77. 


I 

Ibn Batuta, 66. 

Ikkeri or Bednore dynasty, 66, 70. 
Iladarvar, 224. 

Implements, agricultural, 196. 
Import, articles of, 219. 

InAm, two olassos of, 132. 

Indra, a division of Jains, 190. 
Industries, 222. 

Insects, 46. 

Irrigation, souroes of, 197. 

Iswara Mangala, 83. 

Itchappa Wodear, 70. 


J 

Jaokaon, Colonel, 83. 

Jida or JAndra, caste, 166. 

Jagga D6vi, 63. 

Jain, architecture, 89 ; law of inheritance, 
88 ; petty ohiefs, 72; Barkfir, a strong¬ 
hold of, 92 j extirpation of, 92 ; history 
of Jains, .187 ; temple at Kiimkul, 86, at 
Mudbidri, 87, at Guruvayankere, 90. 

Jainism, 64, 67 ; traces of, 84, 86 ; its rela¬ 
tion, to BrAhminism, 189. 

JamalabAd, rock, 12 ; position of, 78, 79, 

81 /.«. 

Jenaditta, 61. 

Jews, grants to, 64, 68, 

JinAehwara, 190. 

Jdgi, caste, 179. 

Jungle fowl, 46 j shoop, 42, 


K 

Kadaba, desolate condition of, 81. 
Kadambas, traditional aborigin of, 68, 86 j 
their rule, as underlordB of BashtrakAtas, 
and W. ChalukyaB, 61; religion of, 188. 
Kaddatams, 96, 116. 

Kadim, 118, 224. 

Kaiam Kammi, 120. 

Kalachfiri, 62. 

Kalasa, 63, 86. 

Kalavant, caste, 179. 

KalianpOr, 63 ; factory at, 73; church at, 
184. 

Kalliana, 66. 

KAmadeva, a Kadamba king, 61 ; his oon- 
quest of Tuluva, 62. 

Kumbharti, 107, 116, 224. 
Kambla-kdnagalu, a fine breed of buffaloes, 
196. 

KanchugAra, oaste, 166. 

Kand&vara BrAhmins, 162. 

Kanisan, eaBt,e, 180. 

Karadi BrAhminB, 153. 

Karakal, 61, 63, 69, 76, 84, 86, 86, 89, 189. 
Kate Gudda, 11. 

Kattutar, 197. 

Kelasi, caBte, 171. 

KArala, separation of Tula from, 64, 68. 
KhArvis, oaete, 168. 

Kistna Niuk, 80. 

Kodasbadri, peak, 11. 

Kolake-gadde, 193. 

Kollatiri family, 73, 74, 76, 188. 

KoMr, Goodda, 4; river, 13 ; pass, 14; 

ghaut, 71; temple, 76. 

Koukani, dialect, 136; caste, 163 ; BrAh¬ 
minB, 221. 

Koraga, dialect, 136; caste, 176. 

Kdla Brahmans, 162. 

K6taris, caste, 180. 

Krishna Baya, hie relation with Portu¬ 
guese, 68. 

Kshauraka, caste, 171. 

Kudre Mukh or Mount Hyder, 6, 11, 61, 
79. 

Kudubi, caste, 178. 

KudQtale, 224. 

Kudutaledar, 121, 224, 

KuikAnam, 181. 

Kumaki, 16, 129, 196, 224. 

KumardhAre, river, 12. 

Kumari, 17, 128, 226; an aoeount of, cul¬ 
tivation, 200, 208, 209. 

KumbAra, caste, 168. 

Kumbla, 68, 69; RAja of, 73, 78, 79, 81, 

Kurumbas, oaste, 164. 

KAts, meaning of, 83, 104 ; Mr. Stokes’ re¬ 
port on, 106. 


X. 

Land, classification of, 122, 192; disposi¬ 
tion of waste, 123, 126; extent of ryot's 
right to waste, 126, 128 ; prices of, 193 ; 
proprietary right to, 128 ; revenue, 110, 
Landlord and tenant, 194, 
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Land measures, 216. 

Land rovonuc, causes for the stationary 
amount of, 110; revision by Ilarihara 
Raya, 66. 

Languages,U36. 

Laterito, 48-62, passim, usod for building, 

62, 63. 

Lemur, 43. 

Leopard, 43. 

Lignite beds, 62. 

Lingayats, 189. 

Ldkaditya, son of Maydra Varma, 69, 146, 
146, 181. 

Lynch, Mr., his treaty with the Governor 
of Mangalore, 74. 

31 

Mace, wild, 20, 200. 

MaddOr, 83. 

MadhavAcharya, 61, 147,148; his teachings, 

63. 

Madivala, caste, 170. 

Madura, kingdom of, 93. 

MAgane, 2, 226. 

Majal, 122, 193, 199, 200, 226. 

MaiarA, 226, 

Malavas, caste, 162. 

Male-Kudiya, caste, 176. 

Maleyava, caste, 179. 

Malik Kafur, the subjugation of the rial- 
1418 and YAdavas hy, 62, 64. 

Manel, queen of, 72, 

Mangaloro, arc of latitude, 1 ; burning of, 
74, 84; English at, 74; establishment of 
a Portuguese factory at, 73 ; Ilyder’s 
taking of, 76; Portuguese capture of, 
68 ; position of, 6 ; siege of, 77, 93. 

Mangoes, 200. 

Manjdshwar, 68; plunder of the temple 
at, 76, 80; Konkanisof, 82. 

Manufactures, 223. 

Manure, 196. 

MAppillas, 180, 222. 

Marathi, caste, 163. 

MAri-amma, goddess, 140. 

Mascati, rice, 203. 

Mathews, General, his capture of Bednore, 
76.’ 

Maydra Varma, date of, 67; introduction 
of Brahmins hy, 66, 67, 68, 60, 146, 
appointment of BrAhmin governors hy, 
60, 65. 

MoLeod, Colonel, 76. 

Mdmons, 181. 

Midge Point, 11. 

Mogaru, 226. 

Mogdr, caste, 168. 

Monkeys, 43. 

Moolky or Primoira Rocks, 5. 

Mortgages, 131. 

Mountains, 11. 

Mouse deer, 42. 

Monza, 225. 

Moyili, caste, 155. 

Mudbidri, 76,'83, 87,189. 

Mukkuvans, caste, 169, 170. 

MOlar, 73, 85. 


Mdla-wargdAr, 225. 

MfilgiSnij 130; mfilgenidAr, 196, 226. 
Mdli-warg, 118, 225, 

Mulpat.tas, 16, 226. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, first Collector, 79 ; 

settlement of land revenue, 81. 
Munt-jaok, 42. 

Mdras, 203. 

Mutton, 44. 

MuziriB, 66. 


N 

Nadige, 131. 

Nalke, CRBte, 139, 178. 

Nanda, a Holeya chief, 59, 146. 

Narasiqga RAya, 67 ; son of ViBhnuvar- 
dhana, 62. 

Native Christians, Tippu’s deportation of, 
78 ; intrigues owing to, 83, 106, 181. 
Native officials, intrigue of, 83. 

NavAyat, 181. 

Nela-terige, 124, 225. 

Nelkunda, 66. 

Netravati, river, 12, 16. 

Nettikatt, 16, 129, 225. 

Nileshwar, RAja of, 73, 74, 78, 81, 117. 
NonambavAdi, 63 f.n. 

North Canara, separation of, 3. 


O 

Ormuz, 67. 

Oysters, 47. 


P 

PAdias, oasto, 153. 

Pagadi, 97 f.n. 

Paiswani, river, 12. 

Pallavas, 64, 58. 

FAnAn, caste, 179. 

Panja MAgane, 76, 79. 

ParAsara, 96. 

Parasn RAma, tradition concerning his 
creation of Canara, 9, 57. 

Parava, caste, 179. 

Pariyata, caste, 170. 

PariyAya, festival, 148, 216. 

Partridges, 45. 

Patla, 226. 

FAtramela, caste, 179. 

Patti, 97 f.n. 

PatvAgAra, caste, 167. 

Pea-fowl, 45. 

Pepper, 21, 68, 82, 199, 206, 210. 

Persia, Portuguese war with, 71 ; trade 
with, 218. 

Perumbula, rivor, 68. 

Phoenician trade, 218. 

Pig, wild, 43. 

Pigeons, 46, 

Pine-apples, 200. 

Plover, 46. 

Polyandry, its prevalence among the Dra* 
vidians, 55. 
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Pombada, caste, 139, 179. 

Porcupines, 43, 

Ports, 220 ; levy of tributes by Portuguese 
from, 68 . 

Portuguese, first settlement, 67 ; capture 
of Mangalore, 68 ; establishment of ft 
faetory at Mangalore, 73. 

Potel, 191, 226. 

Potla or Potla-gadde, 194, 203. 

Poultry, 44. 

Products, 198. 

Protestant Christians, 187. 

Puttur, 84, 103. 


R 

RAjApuri, caste, 156. 

RAmAnujAchArya, 62. 

Kama RAja, treaty with tho Portuguese hy, 
69. 

BAmnagar, 69. 

RAshtrakdtas, 61. 

RAyapaditti, 63. 

Bead, Collector, 101. 

Rekha or Shiat, 97, 102, 108, 109, 226. 
Religion, 136. 

Kents, rate of, 194. 

Report, Mr. Blanc’s, 109-114 ; Mr. Stokes, 
106-107. 

Reptiles, 46. 

Rice, 67, 68 , 74, 188, 218 ; cultivation of, 
200-204 ; ordinary outturn of, 203 f.n. 
principal varieties of, 203. 

Rivaz Hutwali (see Hutwali). 

Rivers, 12. 

Roads, 14. 

Roman Catholics, Buchanan’s account of, 
182, 186. 


3 

BadAsivagar, 65. 

SadAsiva Raya, 09, 70, 

BaklApuri Brtihmins, 162. 

SAle, caste, 167- 
Sales, caste, 179 . 

BAmagg.ra, caste, 176. 

Saml:,ar, 42. 

Sanapaji pass, 14. 

Sampayo, Lopes Vas De, 68 , 182. 

8 an dal wood, 219. 

&andy Point, 4. 

8 ankarAohArya, 63, 146. 

Sankara Naife, the last YAdava king of 
Ddvagiri, 64. 

Sappaligs, caste, 156. 

BarAsan, 226 ; ohitta, 122, 226. 

SAraswat BrAhmin, 164. 

SarkArigadde, 226. 

Savanta of Mulki, 189. 

Serpent-worship, 84, 140. 

SArvAgAra, caste, 163. 

BhamaQ, 97, 99, 102, 226. 

Shamanism, 85. 

ShanabhAga, 226. 

Sheep, 44. 

Shige-kai, 20 , 200 , 


Shirfir, situation of, 3. 

Shist (see Rekha). 

SirkAr gAniwargs, 119. 

Sisala ghaut, 11, 61, 81. 

Sisalkal peak, 11. 

Sitanadi, liver, 14, 150. 

SivAji, raid on Basrlfr, 72. 

Sivappa Naik, 70, 72, 73. 

SmashAna, 226. 

SnakeB, Hindu veneration for, 45. 

Snake stones, 84. 

Snipe, 46. 

SAmasekhara Naik, 73, 74. 

SonAr, caste, 165. 

Soonda, settlement on, 99. 

Soortaonll, point, 7. 

SouramAna year, 200. 

Spotted deer, 42. 

Spur fowl, 45. 

Squirrel, 43. 

SrAvana BelgAla, 86 . 

Sringeri Math, assistance to the Vijayana- 
gar dynasty by, 64, 65. 

Stambbas, 91. 

StAnikA, caste, 154. 

St. Mary Isles, position of, 5 : geological 
constitution of, 53 ; origin of the name 
67. 

Stock, agricultural, 194. 

Stone temples, 85. 

Subba Rao, 80. 

Sub-divisions of the district, 2. 
Subramanya, peak, 11 ; pass, 76 ; cattle 
mart, 194, 220. 

Sugar-cane, four kinds of, 207 ; when and 
how cultivated, 207, 208. 

Sullia MAgane, 73 ; resumption by Hyder, 
76, 79, 117, 125. 

Survey, 111, 114. 

Suvarnanadi, river, 14. 

T 

Tale-KAveri, 73. 

Taniki, 107, 116, 226. 

Tarf, 226. 

Taukuf, 120. 

Teal, 46, 

Tellicherry, factory at, 74. 

Tenure, various kinds of, 130, 131. 

TharAo or SarAsari, assessment, 102, 109, 
114, 116, 226 ; Mr. Harris’s report on, 
104, 

Tiger, 43. 

Time, division of, 215. 

Tippu, 76 ; deportation of Native Christians 
by, 78 ; persecution of Christians by, 
183, 

Tirtbankaras or Jain saints, 190. 

Tiyyans, caste, 173. 

Tobacco, 199, 219. 

Totemism, among Shivalli BrAhmins, 150. 
Trade, 217-222 ; articles of, 218 ; early his¬ 
tory of, 217; with foreign countries, 
218, 219, ; facilities for internal, 221. 
Traders, 165. 

Treaty, RAma RAja’e, 69; Portuguese, 
with Bednore, 72, 73, 74. 
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Trees, forest, 18-20. 

Tribute, levy of, by Portuguese, 68. 

Tulu, language, 136. 

Tulubhan PcrumAl, 68. 

Tuluva, derivation of, 2; formed part of 
Kerala, 64 ; separation from Kdrala, 64, 
68 . 

tr 

TJgrAni, 226. 

TJllal, queen of, 69, 71, 72. 

Utchila goodda, 6. 

Uttara, 226. 


V 

Vaide, 107, 116, 226. 

Vaidegdni, 131 ; VaidegdnidAr, 194, 226. 
Vakkaliga, caste, 164. 

Valabhi, destruction by Arabs, 60. 
Valabhipfir, 60. 

Vallirpatnam, river, 74. 

VAnis, caste, 166. 

Varma, title of Kadamba, Pallava and Mala- 
yAlam kings, 68. 

Vartana, 226. 

VAt&pi or BAdAmi, 68. 

Venkatappa Naik, extirpation of the Jains 
hy, 70, 71, 76. 

Vijayanagara, 64 ; assessment, 66 ; its ecn- 
neotion with Canara, 69 ; destruction of, 
66, 69 j ruins of, 64. 

Viiaya PAndiya, 63. 

VitramAditya VI, 62. 

VinayAditya, 62. 


Vfra Bukka, 64. 

Vira PAndiya, 63, 66 , 87, 140 f.n, 
Viahnuvarcfhana, 61, 88, 188 ; his conver¬ 
sion 7*y BAmAnujAchArya, 62, 86. 

Vittal Hegade, 73, 78, 80 ; his disturbance, 
80 ; his defeat, 81, 117. 

Viveash, Collector,^107. 


w 

WageB, 210-213 ; for irrigating, 213. 
Wala-warg, 226. 

W&rg, 116, 117 ; meaning of, 118, 226 ; in 
the 14th century, 118 ; assessment of,122. 
Warrangal, 64. 

Waste lands, 126-128 ; proprietary right to, 
128. 

Weaving, 222. 

Weights and measures, 214, 216. 

Whale, 48. 


X 

* 

Xeher, 87. 


T 

YAdavaa, 62. 

Yeljila Goodda, 4. 
YenOr, 86. 


Z 

Zamorin of Callout, 69. 
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